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INTRODUCTION 


The present work is an analysis of the teachings of the twelfth- century 
Iranian mystic Abu al-Ma all ‘Abdallah ibn Abl Bakr Muhammad ibn 
‘All ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘All al-Miyanjl, known as ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
al-Hamadhani. This famous Persian mystic was born in Hamadhan in 
a.h. 490 or 492 (a.d. 1096/1098) and was executed in the same town 
in 525/1131 on the charge ofheresy. 1 Hamadhan in northwest Iran, on 
the route connecting Khurasan and Baghdad, was a major cultural 
center in medieval Persia and the home of many scholars. It took pride 
in having been the home of the philosopher Avicenna (a.d. 980-1037) 
whom ‘Ayn al-Qudat held in high regard. Although no biographical 
records from the time of ‘Ayn al-Qudat survive, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s extant 
works, as well as references to him by later authors, provide some 
information on his life and thought. 2 During his short life he composed 
books and treatises on a number of subjects ranging from mysticism 
to mathematics, natural sciences, grammar and semantics, Arabic 
literature, commentary on the Quran, and the nature of prophecy. 
Most of these works were written in Arabic, the scholarly language of 
Islam. Only his works on mysticism survived the Mongol invasion of 
the thirteenth century. Our knowledge of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s learning 
and influence is limited to what we can deduce from his treatises and 
personal letters. The letters follow the question and answer ( masail wa 
ajwiba) literary tradition of medieval times; they present the questions 
posed to ‘Ayn al-Qudat by his associates and disciples. The letters 
provide insight into ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s immediate intellectual milieu and 
the nature of the issues and debates that concerned its members. 


1 All translations from other languages to English are mine unless indicated 
otherwise. Source citations appear where the original text is mentioned and not at the 
end of the English translation. For English translations by others the citation note is 
placed at the end of the translated quotation. All transliterations from Arabic and 
Persian are based on the model provided in the International Journal of Middle East 
Studies. When transliterating Arabic terms and names, I have followed the Arabic 
table of sounds, while with Persian words and names I have adhered to the Persian. 

2 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani, “Sakwa-l-Garib ‘Ani l-awtan ila ‘Ulama-l- 
Buldan,” translated and edited by Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil in Journal Asiatique 
(Janvier-Mars, 1930): 4-6. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat came from a family of renowned shdfii jurists, and 
like his father and grandfather before him, he held lectures for his 
disciples and had a wide following in Hamadhan and among some of 
the Saljuq court nobles. 3 Nevertheless, he did not define himself in 
terms of any specific creed, nor did his views on faith adhere to the 
orthodox interpretations of Islam and the Quran. He wrote about all 
religions as different paths that led one to God. 4 Enjoying a solid 
scholarly background in Islamic religious sciences, he took issue with 
the perspective that interpreted faith through the teachings of the 
sharia. He explained that sharia promoted “habitude” (‘ adat ) and 
abiding by preconceived notions of the “unseen” (‘ alam al-ghayb). 5 
The complexity of thought and expression encountered in his writing 
poses a great challenge to the reader and requires careful analysis. 

Scholarship on ‘Ayn al-Qudat is limited. The most famous medieval 
commentary on his Tamhidat (Introductions), written by Muhammad 
al-Husayni Abu al-Fath Sadr al-Din Wall Akbar Sadiq (720-825/1321- 
1422) known as Khawajah Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz, is an elaboration 
on selected passages of the original text — a common practice among 
medieval commentators. Gisudaraz was a venerated Chishti shaykh 
and an exceptional scholar whose views on ‘Ayn al-Qudat provide 
insight on how he was received among Indian Muslim mystics. 
Contemporary scholarship on ‘Ayn al-Qudat is limited but interesting. 
Most of these works were written after the 1930s, when Mohammed 
ben Abd el-Jalil published ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s defense treatise, Shakwd 
al-Gharib ‘ an al-Awtan ila ‘Ulama al-Buldan (The Complaint of a 
Stranger Exiled from Home to the Scholars of the Lands). 6 In 1960s, 
‘Afif ‘Usayran and ‘Alinaqi Munzavi edited ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s corpus. 
These contributions have encouraged scholarship on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 

In the following chapters I shall elaborate themes mainly taken 
from the Tamhidat — generally considered ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s magnum 
opus — and I shall also utilize his other works. The Tamhidat describes 
an esoteric kind of “knowing,” which reflects ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 


3 The shdfi'1 school of jurisprudence is attributed to Al-Shafi‘i (a.d. 767-820). His 
genealogy identifies him as both a Qurayshi and a relative of the Prophet as attested 
in his name: Al-Imam Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Idris ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Uthman 
ibn Shall' ibn al-Saib ibn ‘Ubayd ibn Abd Yazid ibn Hashim ibn al-Muttalib ibn Abd 
Manaf ibn Qusayy al-Qurashl. 

4 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani, Tamhidat, 4th ed., edited by ‘Afif ‘Usayran 
(Tehran: Manuchehri, 1991), pp. 21-22; henceforth cited as Tamhidat. 

5 Ibid., sec. 419, pp. 320-21. 

6 Henceforth referred to as Shakwd al-Gharib. 
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intimations on the unseen. The unseen ( ghayb ) is the mystery of God 
and His hidden realm. This realm is inaccessible to human reason and 
is thus unknowable. Moreover, attributes concealed within the ghayb 
are normally hidden from men. God reveals these attributes to men 
only as He wishes. The Qur’an is one such instance. In ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
the unseen consists of innumerable “worlds” that are experienced 
intermittently by the wayfarer. These realms become accessible to the 
wayfarer after he has experienced “mystical death” ( mawt-i manawl). 
Mystical death is not synonymous with annihilation ( fana ); it is the 
preliminary stage before fana. It is the stage when the consciousness 
of the wayfarer is transcended but not annihilated and is in the 
consciousness that he perceives to be the consciousness of God. My 
research demonstrates how, in the work of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, knowledge 
of the unseen and death are interconnected. My methodology in 
approaching this theme is based on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s treatment of death 
in his own writing with a focus on the Tamhidat. I consider death and 
gnosis through an intertextual reading of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s texts. I use 
secondary references in order to create a context for his views on these 
subjects. 

My discussion is organized in six chapters, as follows. In the first 
chapter, I provide an overview of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s life and discuss 
works by him and works about him. Most of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s early 
writings are lost. The authorship of some of the texts that are attributed 
to him is open to dispute, but scholars agree that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is the 
undisputed author of the Tamhidat (Introductions), Zubdat al-Haqaiq 
(The Essence of Reality), Maktubat (Letters), and Shakwa al-Gharlb 
‘an al-Awtan ila ’Ulama al-Buldan (The Complaint of a Stranger 
Exiled from Home to the Scholars of the Lands). These are the main 
texts that I have used. 

In the first chapter I also refer to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s own death and 
discuss the primary sources that describe his imprisonment and 
execution. Very little is known about Ayn al-Qudat’s personal life, 
and information on his death is limited. His defense treatise, Shakwa 
al-Gharlb, which he composed during his imprisonment in Baghdad, 
is a valuable resource. This document is an apologia that contains 
information on the author’s life and works, some of which have been 
lost to us. It also tells us about the charge of heresy that was brought 
against him. 

The second chapter concerns the discussions that ensued after ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s release from prison. His apologia aroused strong reactions 
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among some of his students and associates who were not able to justify 
his appeals for freedom. They saw a contradiction between ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s earlier resolve on death and his later plea for freedom and 
return to his homeland Hamadhan. ‘Ayn al-Qudat responded to these 
objections by explaining that the exile and the captivity that the 
Shakwa al-Ghanb refers to are a metaphoric intimation of the forlorn 
state of the soul. ‘Ayn al-Qudat turns to the familiar topoi of homeland 
and exile that appear in mystical literature in order to explain his 
physical imprisonment at the hands of his adversaries. His plight is 
reminiscent of the incarceration of other significant thinkers who used 
prison as an occasion to contemplate the existential predicament of 
man. Accordingly, this chapter provides a comparison between ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s defense, Plato’s Apology for Socrates, and the visionary 
recitals of Avicenna. These works were produced while their authors, 
who were incarcerated by state authorities, reflected on the imprison- 
ment of the soul in the realm of matter. 

The third chapter provides an analysis of death as a state of 
consciousness, as discussed by ‘Ayn al-Qudat. In the Tamhidat, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains that he has experienced death while alive and refers 
to this condition as “mystical death.” In this context, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
understanding of death is not in accord with Islam’s classical inter- 
pretation of death. The Tamhidat is an essential text in my research 
because it focuses on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s treatment of mystical death 
and provides an epistemology of the lights that appear to the way- 
farer after he has experienced this kind of death. As I will explain in 
chapter three, the lights that he sees after death represent God’s 
attributes and are the manifestation of the non-comparable light of 
God. Although ‘Ayn al-Qudat does not explain how he prepares for 
mystical death, he elaborates on the consciousness that he attains in 
this state and further describes this consciousness in relation to his 
visionary experiences. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussions are significant because they depict 
death as both a personal as well as a cosmological event that is 
continuous. To invoke death and to rush forth greeting it, as is the case 
with ‘Ayn al-Qudat, is an entanglement with one’s own self. Death is 
an individual experience because it involves no one else but the person 
who is undergoing the experience. Moreover, death delimits one’s 
response to the inescapability of the single most inevitable occurrence 
in life. Death finds cosmological dimensions for those who, like ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, believe in the existence of the ghayb and see death as the 
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threshold to it. ‘Ayn al-Qudat considers death to be a path that takes a 
person to his or her humanity. In the Tamhldat he refers to an out-of- 
body experience of death, which has brought him in contact with 
infinite realms of knowledge. ‘Ayn al-Qudat claims to have based his 
insights on personal experience of the realms past death. Accordingly, 
his writing is filled with discussions about this form of death and this 
kind of gnosis. In the Tamhldat, ‘Ayn al-Qudat sets forth a detailed 
analysis of the relationship between death, knowledge, and identity. 
Just as the soul experiences special worldly realms that are called 
“being in this world” ( hudur ), it experiences other special realms that 
are called “realms of the tomb” ( ahwal-i gur), and “realms of dooms- 
day” ( ahwal-i qiyamat). It is through death, in the latter sense, that the 
soul journeys on into these realms. Mystics who have experienced 
death while still living in the world of matter come to see realms of 
the tomb and of doomsday and go beyond these into unforeseen 
territories. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat discusses death, the unseen, and consciousness by 
means of an eschatology that has its genesis in a structured dualism. 
The fourth chapter will develop this subject. It will examine ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s discussion of the spectrum of lights he saw while in the 
special realm of experience. These lights become discernible as the 
wayfarer enters the realm of death. They convey God’s attributes of 
“mercy” and “might” through the lights of Muhammad and Satan. 
These lights and their juxtaposition are among the mysteries that are 
unveiled to the wayfarer. ‘Ayn al-Qudat establishes this dualism by 
means of color metaphors and visions of good and evil. He explains 
that in the realm of God’s attributes there are two lights: sunlight and 
moonlight. Sunlight comes from the Prophet Muhammad and moon- 
light from Satan. Sunlight is the “shadow” of God, and moonlight 
reflects the light of the sun . 7 The world of natural elements is a reflec- 
tion of this dualistic “shadow play.” Placed against this background, 
man holds a distinct place: he contains both “light” and “shadow.” He 
is light since he is the depository of the light of God; and he is shadow 
because, as a human, he is enclosed in the frame of body and flesh. 
This discussion provides the key to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s perspectives on 
good and evil; creation, generation, corruption, and death; humanity; 
and the nature of prophecy. 


Tamhldat , sec. 272-73, pp. 212-13, and sec. 326, p. 248. 
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Chapter five evaluates the reception of ‘Ayn al-Qudat among his 
contemporaries and successors. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussions on the 
attributes of God and the wayfarer’s position in relation to the lights 
convey his understanding of death as a process of self-identification. 
His views on eschatology and the unseen are referred to by mystics 
after him. Ruzbihan Baqll (a.d. 1128-1209) and Shihab al-Dln 
Suhrawardi (a.d. 1154- 1191), who lived close to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s time, 
aspired to his views on this subject. Najm al-Din RazI (a.d. 1177-1256) 
also referred to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s mystical doctrines. However, in 
general, mystics of the Arab and the Iranian worlds who came after 
‘Ayn al-Qudat were wary of discussing him openly and extensively 
since the Saljuq state had called him a heretic and ordered his death. 
Chapter five will evaluate the legacy of ‘Ayn al-Qudat with special 
attention to his reception among the early Indian Chishti scholars. 
Khawaja Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz and his contemporary mystic 
Mas'ud Bakk are particularly important in this discussion. Gisudaraz 
utilized ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s teachings in training his own disciples. In fact, 
he considered ‘Ayn al-Qudat to be so profound and complex that he 
deemed the novices among his students incapable of approaching his 
texts or his ideas. Therefore, Gisudaraz forbade his beginning students 
access to the Tamhidat and used this text only in teaching his advanced 
disciples. Gisudaraz’s detailed and elaborate commentary, Sharh-i 
Tamhidat, is intended for such readers among the Chishtis. 

Chapter six concerns itself with sama, listening to music in order 
to connect with the spiritual realms. As a spiritual practice, sama was 
the subject of controversial debates during the medieval-period. Those 
who vouched for sama considered it an opportunity to approach God. 
Its opponents, however, emphasized the role of Satan in inciting 
fancies during sama that led the faithful astray. ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his 
teacher Ahmad Ghazzali were famous for both their adherence to 
sama and the literature that they produced on this subject. Ahmad 
Ghazzali’ s treatise Bawariq al-Ilma fl al-Radd ‘ Ala Man Yuharrimu 
al-Sama (The Lightning-Flashes of Indication Concerning the 
Refutation of Those Who Declare Audition Forbidden in General) was 
received as a classical manifesto in defense of sama. s The early Chishtis 
followed the discussions of these mystics in giving shape to their 
understanding of sama. 


Henceforth referred to as Bawariq al-Ilma. 
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In conclusion, Ayn al-Qudat argues that the visionary apperception 
of the unseen calls into question the categorical confidence we place in 
the rational processes of cognition, reason, and the individual’s 
articulation of the self in relation to faith. The incommensurability of 
the realities that the mystic observes through death call attention to 
the individuality of the mystic/wayfarer: namely, the “position” of the 
wayfarer as he travels the mystical path and his manner of “walking” 
the path. This subject can be approached in different relationships and 
in the context of the wayfarer’s response to the mysteries that are 
unveiled to him. These include his perception of the lights that he sees, 
as well as his understanding and response to the manifestation of 
God’s attributes. 

The present volume sets forth ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion on these 
subjects through his understanding of mystical death and its 
accompanying mode of perception. Death takes the wayfarer away 
from his position of certitude in regard to ontological truths to a realm 
of consciousness where he experiences mysteries of the unseen as new 
and ever- extending processes. The confluence of his consciousness 
and these spectacles of protean truths signifies the mutability of the 
position of the wayfarer apropos himself in the capacity of a “knowing,” 
“self-sufficient” subject. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains his mystical insights 
in terms of lights whose function, as he declares in the beginning of 
the Tamhidat, is to assert the existence of a hidden truth. He explains 
that the wayfarer understands the “reality” past “appearance” as he 
ventures through the gate of mysteries and goes beyond what lies 
therein: “If you set out, you arrive, and you see.” But the extensions of 
this reality are beyond comprehension because they are the reflection 
of the light of God, which constitutes all of creation and is infinitely 
unfolding. And yet, to set one’s self in motion, to go, to arrive, and to 
see, is indeed a mystery contingent upon a “going” that is a relentless 
“seeing” and “arriving.” He defines these realities as manifestations of 
the light of God and describes “seeing” as a mode of understanding the 
unseen ( ghayb ). The wayfarer who experiences these realities, like the 
prophets, is among God’s select human beings. 




CHAPTER ONE 


‘AYN AL-QUDAT’S LIFE, HERITAGE, AND HERESY 


There are no biographical records from ‘Ayn al-Qudat’ s time that tell 
us about his personal life. The later sources on him are scant and 
limited to general remarks on his untimely death, his father, and his 
grandfather. The medieval sources on him are ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani 
(519-97/1125-1201), the author of Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jandat al-’Asr 
fi Dhikr Fudala Ahl Fars (The Unbored Pearl of the Palace and 
Account-Book of the Age: An Account of the Eminent Men of Persia), 
and Muhammad Abu al-Fath Sadr al-Din Wall Akbar $adiq, known 
as Khawajah Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz. ‘Imad al-Din provides a 
thought-provoking short account on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution, 9 
whereas Gisudaraz analyzes major themes in the Tamhldat. 10 

Modern scholarship on ‘Ayn al-Qudat is limited but useful. It falls 
into two categories: translations of his works into other languages and 
analyses of his ideas. In the twentieth century, the Moroccan scholar 
Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil edited and published ‘Ayn al-Qudat’ s 
defense treatise, Shakwa al-Gharlb 'an al-Awtan ila ‘Ulama al-Buldan 
(The Complaint of a Stranger Exiled from Home to the Scholars of the 
Lands), with an introduction and a French translation. 11 After Abd 
el-Jalil, ‘Afif ‘Usayran and ‘AllnaqI Munzavl edited and published, for 
the first time, the author’s personal letters, the Maktubdt. 12 ‘Afif 
‘Usayran also has produced critical editions of other writings by ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, Zubdat al-Haqaiq, Tamhldat, Shakwa al-Gharib, 13 and 


9 ‘Imad al-DIn al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jaridat al-Asrfi Dhikr Fudala Ahl 
Fars, vol. 3, edited by ‘Adnan Muhammad Al-i Tuma (Tehran: Markaz-i Nashr 
al-Trath al-Makhtut, 1999), pp. 137-38. 

10 Tamhldat, pp. 355-417. 

11 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, “Sakwa-l-Garib Ani l-awtan ‘ila ‘Ulama-l- 
Buldan,” translated and edited by Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil in Journal Asiatique 
(Janvier-Mars, 1930), pp. 4-297. 

12 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, Maktubdt, 2nd ed., vols. 1-2, edited by ‘Afif 
‘Usayran and ‘AllnaqI Munzavl (Tehran: Manuchehrl, 1983); vol. 3, edited by AllnaqI 
Munzavl (Tehran: Asatlr, 1998). Henceforth cited as Maktubdt and the corresponding 
volume number. 

13 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, Musannafat, edited by ‘Afif ‘Usayran (Tehran: 
Intisharat-i Danishgah-i Tehran, 1962). 
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‘Usayran published an annotated edition of the Tamhldat as his Ph.D. 
dissertation in 1962. 14 His edition is accompanied by a comprehensive 
introduction to ‘Ayn al-Qudat and the Tamhldat. It is divided into 
three sections (1) Introducing the Writings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat (2) ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’ s Life, and (3) Ayn al-Qudat’ s Philosophical Ideas. In these 
chapters, ‘Usayran provides a background on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s works, 
his teachers as well as his teachings, his mystical unveilings and 
miracles, and his views on knowledge and its acquisition. ‘Usayran’s 
research, which appeared almost thirty years after the publication of 
Shakwa al-Gharib by Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil, revitalized the 
scholarship on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. In the years following the first 
publication of the Tamhldat, ‘Usayran and his colleague ‘Alinaqi 
Munzavi’s work stimulated the development of invaluable scholarship 
on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 

In his work on Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj (d. a.d. 922), Louis 
Massignon (a.d. 1883-1962) refers to ‘Ayn al-Qudat as the disciple of 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ghazzali (d. a.d. 1126), who was influenced 
by the teachings of Hallaj. 15 Massignon is most interested in ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s interpretation of Satan. In his classical work En Islam 
Iranien, Aspects Spirituels et Philosophiques, Henry Corbin (a.d. 
1903-78) mentioned ‘Ayn al-Qudat in a footnote as the favorite 
disciple of Ahmad Ghazzali. 16 Corbin and Fritz Meier mention ‘Ayn 


14 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, “Tamhldat” in Musannafat-i ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
al-Hamadhanl, edited by ‘Afif ‘Usayran (Tehran: Tehran University Press, 1962), 
pp. 1-528. 

15 Ahmad Ghazzali is best known for his treatise Sawanih , which was edited and 
published by Helmut Ritter in 1942. His other writings consist of sermons, treatises, 
and commentaries on the work of his elder brother Muhammad, and a treatise on 
sama, which is discussed at length in the final chapter of this book. The following is a 
list of his writings: Tajridfi Kalimat al-Tawhld, Risalat al-Tayr, Majalis, and Bawariq 
al-Ilma fi al-Radd ‘Ala Man Yuharrimu al-Sama. Adhering to the teachings of 
al-Hallaj, he defended Satan as a forlorn lover of God. 

16 Henry Corbin, En Islam Iranien, Aspects Spirituels et Philosophiques, vol. 4 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1972), p. 402n81. Here, in a discussion on “the heavenly witness,” 
Corbin refers the reader to his other work L’homme de Lumiere dans le Soufisme 
Iranien where Ayn al-Qudat is again mentioned in passing with an additional 
reference to Fritz Meier. Fritz Meier, Die Fawaih al-Gatnal wa-Fawatih al-Galal des 
Nagm ad-Dln al-Kubra (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1957), p. 114nl. Meier 
refers to the following passage in the Tamhldat (sec. 397, p. 303): 

At this stage I, who am ‘Ayn al-Qudat, saw a light that separated from him and a 
light that emerged from me. The two lights ascended and joined and became a 
beautiful visage such that I was left bewildered in this state for some time. “Indeed 
there is a market in paradise where forms are bought” is the meaning of this. 
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al-Qudat in the discussion on the “heavenly witness” ( shahid ) that is 
elaborated in the mysticism of Ruzbihan Baqll and Najm al-Dln 
al-Kubra (d. a.d. 1221). 17 

Following Abd el- Jalil’s 1930 French translation of Shakwa 
al-Gharib, in 1969 A.J. Arberry (a.d. 1905-69) provided an English 
translation of the text titled A Sufi Martyr: The Apology of Ain al-Qudat 
al-Hamadani. In recent years, Christiane Tortel has translated the 
Tamhidat into French. 18 Najib Mayil Hirawl, along with a few others, 
have also produced works on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 19 Hamid Dabashi’s Truth 
and Narrative: The Untimely Thoughts of Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani 
offers a post-structuralist reading of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 20 Dabashi’s project 
highlights ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s self-conscious approach to writing as an 
activity. Dabashi argues that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is acutely aware of writing 
as a staging of ideas and a mode of presenting them. In one of his 
personal letters, ‘Ayn al-Qudat, mockingly, compares himself to the 
poets and declares “The best poetry is the most untrue and the verbose 
is the twin of the poets”. 21 

Although ‘Ayn al-Qudat has received attention in recent years, the 
scholarship on him is still new. Essentially, Abd el-Jalil, ‘Usayran, and 
Munzavi are the first to have studied ‘Ayn al-Qudat exclusively. In 
their research, they consult the same medieval references for 
information on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 22 These medieval sources, including 
the author’s own writings, provide insufficient information on his 
personal life. Consequently, certain aspects of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s life, 
such as his family relations and the specifics of his execution, are 
unknown. In the following discussion I have consulted ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 


17 Fritz Meier, Die Fawdt ih , p. 1 14. 

18 ‘Ayn al-Quzat Hamadani, Les Tentations Metaphysiques (Tamhidat), translated 
by Christiane Tortel (Paris: Les Deux Oceans, 1992). 

19 Najib Mayil Hirawi, Khasiyyat-i AyinagJ: Naqd-i Hal, Guzdra-yi Ara wa 
Guzida-yi Athar-i Farsi-yi ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadani (Tehran: Nashr-i Nay, 1995). 

20 Hamid Dabashi, Truth and Narrative: The Untimely Thoughts of ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
al-Hamadhani (Surrey: Curzon, 1999); henceforth cited as Dabashi, Truth and 
Narrative. 

21 Maktubat, vol. 2, letter 98, p. 356. 

22 The medieval scholars who refer to Ayn al-Qudat include Zahir al-Din 
al-Bayhaqi (a.h. 499-565), ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad al-Sam‘ani (a.h. 506-62), 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (a.h. 519-597), Yaqut al-Hamawi (a.h. 574-626), 'Abd 
al-Razzaq al-Fawati (a.h. 642-723), ‘Abd al-Wahab al-Subki (a.h. 727-71), 
Muhammad Abu al-Fath Sadr al-Din Wall Akbar Sadiq (d. a.h. 825) and Abd 
al-Rahman al-Jami (a.h. 817-98). 
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own writings, the secondary sources mentioned above, and the 
medieval biographies that refer to him. 


Ayn al-Qudat’s Lineage 

The little we know about his personal life indicates that he came from 
a well-known family from Miyanji, a small town between Zanjan and 
Hamadhan in Azarbayjan . 23 The author of Mu jam al-Buldan, Yaqut 
al-Hamawi, refers to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s family in his discussion on 
Miyanji, which he himself had visited. Yaqut describes ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
as a scholar and man of letters, and refers to his father and grandfather 
as renowned judges. We know that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was born in 
Hamadhan but the exact date of his birth is open to dispute. In his 
writings, ‘Ayn al-Qudat never refers to himself by his name, ‘Abdallah, 
nor does he identify with his family’s city of origin Miyanji. He calls 
himself ‘Ayn al-Qudat. I have not seen any biographer explain the 
etymology of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s honorary name or explain in what sense 
this name applies to him since we do not have any evidence that he 
held the position of a judge. This name seems to have some relation to 
the fact of his genealogy: both his father and grandfather were judges 
and it could mean he is the eye of the judges or the visionary (eye) who 
was born to these other judges. The nickname itself could mean the 
source for the judges, or the very eye of the judges, or someone who is 
above the judges to whom they should look. It could also mean a holy 
warrior who died for his convictions. ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to himself 
by this name and expresses pride in his hometown of Hamadhan. 

Like Yaqut, ‘Abd al- Karim ibn Muhammad al-Sam‘ani, the author 
of Kitab al-Ansab, refers to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s family under the entry on 
the city of al-Miyanji . 24 Al-Sam'anI does not mention ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
but talks about his father, Abu Bakr Muhammad, and grandfather, ‘All 
ibn al-Hasan, as learned scholars and judges from Miyanji. According 
to al-Sam‘ani, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s grandfather was famous not only in his 
hometown but also in Baghdad where he had studied jurisprudence 
with a number of renowned scholars . 25 Both al-Sam‘ani and Yaqut 


23 Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil, “La sakwa”; in Journal Asiatique (Janvier-Mars, 
1930), pp. 6-7; henceforth cited as Abd el-Jalil, La sakwa. Abd el-Jalil, ‘Aflf ‘Usayran, 
and others after them, have referred to the sources discussed here. 

24 ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad al-Sam ani, Kitab al-Ansab, vol. 4 (Beirut: 1999), 
pp. 381-82. 

25 Ibid. 
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state that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s grandfather, ‘All ibn al-Hasan, had died a 
violent death (‘ ustushhida ). 26 Whereas Yaqut reports his death without 
any further explanation, 27 al-Sam'ani explains that he died in his own 
mosque in the morning of the month of shawwal 471/1079 in an 
“agitation” (‘ asabtyya ). 2S This word could also mean “disturbance” or 
a social upheaval; therefore, it is not clear if al-Sam'ani is referring to 
a private feud or a civil upheaval. The contemporary scholar 
Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil makes an observation about the alleged 
“martyrdom” of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s grandfather. In his footnote on this 
discussion, 29 Abd el-Jalil explains that the word “ustushhida,” which is 
used by medieval historians in reference to the death of ‘All ibn 
al-Hasan, does not necessarily convey the sense of dying or being put 
to death on account of one’s religious convictions. The word can refer 
to any unnatural death that results from accident, depression, or even 
seasickness. Considering Abd el-Jalil’s observation and the fact that 
very little is known about ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s family and family relations, 
it would be wise to be cautious in entertaining the assumption that 
“martyrdom,” in its familiar sense, was the fate of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
grandfather. 

Al-Sam'ani describes ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s father as a “handsome judge” 
who in the company of his father attended lectures by prominent 
scholars and was introduced to sophisticated teachings at an early 
age. 30 As a parent, Abu Bakr Muhammad held an intimate intellectual 
relationship with his son. He appreciated ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s ideas and 
held an important place in his life. At one point in the Tamhidat, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat describes his father among his circle of associates at a 
gathering as follows: 

I know you have heard this story: one night, my father and I, and a 
group of the imams [religious leaders] from our city were at the house 
of the mystic Muqaddam. We were dancing and Abu Sa id Tirmidhi 
was singing some verses. My father was staring. Then he said: “I saw 
master Ahmad Ghazzali dancing with us and his attire was such and 
such,” giving a description . 31 


26 Ibid. 

27 Yaqut al-HamawI, Mu jam al-Buldan , p. 2848, in www.alwarq.com, accessed 
February 14, 2003. 

28 Al-Sam‘am, Kitdb al-Ansdb , 4: 382. 

29 Abd el-Jalil, La sakwd , pp. 6-7. 

30 Al-Sam‘am, Kitdb al-Ansdb, 4: 381-82. 

31 Tamhidat, sec. 328, pp. 250-51. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat’s father was intimately involved in the life of his son 
and took part in his visionary world. In this instance, he and the others 
were in the state of expansion (bast) when he had a vision of his son’s 
deceased teacher Ahmad Ghazzali. ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes his father 
among the intimate friends of God who share in the gifts of prophetic 
insight. 32 These gifts that he identifies as the qualities of prophethood 
come in three categories: (1) exceptional abilities such as reviving the 
dead (2) visionary knowledge of the affairs of the doomsday and 
heaven and hell, and (3) knowledge of the affairs of the unseen in the 
state of wakefulness. This is the context in which he repeats the story 
of his father among the dancing mystics as evidence that he is among 
those who partake of prophetic gifts such as visionary insights in the 
state of wakefulness. 33 

My father is also such a person. One day, he was standing on his feet 
as I and a group of the equitables were at the house of mystic Muqaddam. 
We were dancing and Abu Sa id Tarshlzl was singing some verses. My 
father, wide awake, said: “I saw master Ahmad Ghazzali dancing with 
you and his attire was such and such.” He was awake when he said that, 
not asleep. But I did not see that, nor did the others. What is your 
reaction if someone said the judge who keeps usurping the wealth of 
the others and is deceitful, this noble state does not happen to him? Did 
my father have any doubt about what he saw? Did he have any doubt 
about this state? At this juncture, he perceived with certainty how 
Muhammad saw Gabriel and the others did not. But, my father saw this 
once. There are some to whom this state occurs ten times a day. One 
cannot question God as for the reason why He has given this providence 
to one and not to another. Even if they ask, what is the outcome ? 34 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that his father experienced an “event,” which 
here means the state of connecting with the unseen. The ability to have 
visions of the unseen can apply to anyone among humans, good or 
bad, as God desires. The reference to the deceitful and the corrupt is to 
explain the gradations to metaphysical abilities and also to emphasize 
that God’s plans are mysterious. His father is among the select who are 
comparable to the Prophet when he saw Gabriel. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat is said to have had a son named Ahmad but we do 
not have any further information about his family life. He refers to a 
person named Ahmad as “my son” a few times in the Maktubat. It is 


32 Maktubat, vol. 1, sec. 620-24, pp. 373-75. 

33 Ibid., sec. 624, pp. 374-75. 

34 Ibid. 
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not clear if he is using “my son” as a term of endearment or he actually 
had a son whom he identified as Ahmad. When he mentions this 
person, he describes him as a mature man in charge of important 
responsibilities and describes their meetings as special occasions. If in 
fact Ahmad is his son, these instances indicate that he seemed to have 
not spent very much time with his family although they all lived in 
Hamadhan. Rather, he was in the company of his fellow mystics 
whom, as his letters explain, he addressed in an intimate tone of 
camaraderie, using proverbs and colloquial language to respond to 
their equally intimate diction, amidst serious theological discussions. 
There is no surviving information on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s mother. The 
only instance when he makes an allusion to her is in his Shakwa 
al-Gharib, when he expresses nostalgia for the hometown where he 
had been “suckled at the breast.” 


Ah, would I knew if ever more 
My eyes shall light upon where soar 
The summits of the massifs twain 
Of Arwand, hard by Hamadhan! 

That land where amulets were hung 
About my neck, when I was young, 
And I was suckled at the breast . 35 


The exact date of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s birth is equally enigmatic. 
Hagiographers and historians have determined ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s date 
of birth in relation to the date of his execution, May 23, 1131 (23rd of 
the month Jumada II, a.h. 525). They have compared his age at the 
time of writing the Shakwa al-Gharib, which the author states as 
thirty-three years old, with his date of execution. 36 We know that ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat completed the Shakwa al-Gharib while he was in prison in 
Baghdad. He was later released from prison and returned to Hamadhan 
but he was once again arrested and this time sent to the gallows. It has 
been assumed that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was executed shortly after his release 
from the Baghdad prison; therefore, it has been presumed that he was 
born in 492/1098, or thirty-three years earlier than the date of his 
execution. However, there are no records that indicate when, exactly, 


35 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, A Sufi Martyr: The Apology of Ain al-Qudat 
al-Hamadani, translated by A. J. Arberry (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1969), 
pp. 22-23; henceforth cited as Arberry, A Sufi Martyr. 

36 Shakwa al-Gharib , p. 66. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat was sent to prison in Baghdad, or how long he was kept 
in detention. Therefore, it is impossible to determine in what year he 
wrote the defense treatise, or his exact date of birth. 37 

Munzavi considers a.d. 1096 as the correct date of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
birth. This statement cannot be confirmed with certainty on the basis 
of the limited and contradictory information we have available. 
However, Munzavi’s observation is sound when he considers the later 
date (a.d. 1098) to be questionable. First, the discrepancy in the 
information provided in Majma al-Adab makes it impossible to take 
for granted the conventionally accepted a.d. 1098 as ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
date of birth. Moreover, after ‘Ayn al-Qudat had completed the defense 
treatise at age thirty-three, some time must have passed before this 
document was received by his designated addressees — whose identity 
is not revealed — who in turn must have taken some time to agree on 
his sentence. Added to this is the physical distance between Hamadhan 
and Baghdad that ‘Ayn al-Qudat traveled back to his hometown. 
Considering these factors, it is difficult to imagine that he was executed 
in the same year that he composed his defense treatise. Moreover, 
there is evidence from the period after ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s release from 
prison in Baghdad, that suggests he had resumed his normal activities 
and was, for instance, in correspondence with his disciples. In a letter 
from this period, he talks about his time in prison and his reasons for 


37 In the introduction to the French translation of the Shakwa al-Gharib, Abd 
el-Jalil indicates ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s date of birth as a.d. 1098 (a.h. 492). See “La sakwa”, 
p. 6. His research does not include any reference to the source of this information, 
although in his research Abd el-Jalil is precise with citing his references. Therefore, he 
must have compared Ayn al-Qudat’s date of execution with his age at the time of 
writing the Shakwa al-Gharib. Rahim Farmanish, in his analysis of the medieval and 
the modern sources on Ayn al-Qudat, notes that only one medieval source, Fawatl’s 
Majma ' al-Adab , mentions ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s date of birth, giving it as 1098/492. See, 
Rahim Farmanish, Sharh-i Ahwal va Athar-i Ayn al-Qudat (Tehran: Aftab, 1959), 
pp. 8-9. ‘Usayran agrees with Abd el-Jalil and Farmanish on this date. However, 
Alinaqi Munzavi, adds a new dimention to the debate on Ayn al-Qudat’ s date of 
birth. Munzavi explains that the author of Majma al-Adab had two entries on Ayn 
al-Qudat’s date of birth (490-92/1096-98), but the earlier date was omitted in the 
edition that ‘Usayran and Farmanish had consulted. Their research appeared before 
the publication of the 1963 edition of Majma al-Adab , which included the other date 
(490/1096) as a correction. See, Maktubat, 3: 25. But neither ‘Usayran nor Farmanish 
addressed this observation after 1963 edition of Majma' al-Adab. Subsequent studies, 
with the exception of Munzavi’s, have followed suit and taken it for granted that a.d. 
1098 was Ayn al-Qudat’s date of birth and that he was executed soon after his 
imprisonment in Baghdad and the composition of the defense treatise. 
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writing the Shakwa al-Gharlb . 38 In this letter, ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to 
Zubdat al-Haqaiq as a text that he had composed ten years earlier. 
According to Munzavi, since we know that ‘Ayn al-Qudat had written 
Zubdat al-Haqaiq at age twenty-four, the reference in this letter is a 
valid indication that he was thirty-four years old when he wrote the 
letter. 39 On the basis of this evidence, plus the information in Majma 
al-Adab, Munzavi concludes that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was indeed born in 
a.d. 1096 and at the time of his execution was thirty-five years old. 
These discussions demonstrate that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s date of birth 
cannot be determined with certainty. Moreover, the details of his life 
from the time of his release from Baghdad and return to Hamadhan 
until his execution, one or two years later, are also lost to us. 


Writings 

We know that during his short life ‘Ayn al-Qudat composed many 
books and treatises on mystical subjects. 40 As a young man he wrote 
eleven books and treatises, none of which had survived. 41 Arberry lists 
the titles as follows: 1) Entertainment of the Night -Traveller to 
Recognize the One-Eyed and the Night-Blind, 2) The Jamal! Treatise, 
3) The ‘Ala’iya Treatise, 4) Slice of Syntax, 5) Dictations of Yearning 
on the Nights of Separation, 6) The Mathematician’s Desire, 7) The 
Pleasures of Lovers and Opportunity of the Passionate, 8) Assault of 
the Sturdy Nine-Year Old Upon the Infant Milksop, 9) Goal of 
Research on the Meaning of Mission, 10) Introduction to Arabic 
Language and the Practice of its Literary Sciences, 11) Interpretation 
of the Real Truths of the Qur’an. 42 

Ayn al-Qudat mentions these works in his surviving texts as well as 
in his defense treatise. 43 The Shakwa al-Gharlb demonstrates ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s detailed knowledge of Islamic mysticism, his exceptional 
talent as an author, his knowledge of Arab literary culture, and his 


38 Maktubat, vol. 2, letter 98, pp. 355-63. See Appendix for the English translation 
of this letter. 

39 Maktubat, 3: 26. Cf. Farmanish, Sharh-i Ahwal, pp. 151-52. 

40 Tamhldat, pp. 1-2. ‘Afflf ‘Usayran divides ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s works into three 
categories: works of his youth, writings after the age of twenty four, and works that are 
attributed to him. 

41 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

42 Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, pp. 70-72. 

43 Abd el-Jalil, La sakwd, pp. 24-76. 
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ability to orchestrate his ideas in an emotive and rhetorical style. The 
Shakwa al-Ghanb restates his defense in three brief articles at the end 
of the text, which respectively discuss the following topics: of faith in 
God and His attributes, of faith in the prophethood, and of faith in the 
next world . 44 ‘Ayn al-Qudat brings the main argument of his defense 
to its conclusion by referring the reader to his works . 45 In this manner, 
he introduces his own writings as evidence against the claims of his 
adversaries. Arberry’s translation of this passage is as follows: 

Any man wishing to check the accuracy of what I have stated, in all that 
I have remarked both already and hereafter, may seek out my works, 
examine their contents, and so scrutinize them as to master and fully 
to exhaust all the ideas expressed in them. The list includes my treatise 
called Qira ’l-’dshi ila marifat al-‘uran wal-aashl (‘Entertainment of 
the night-traveller to recognize the one-eyed and the night-blind’), 
al-Risdlat al-'Alaiya and al-Muftaladh min al-tasrif (‘Slice of syntax’), 
(the two latter being brief compositions), the treatise entitled Amali 
’l-ishtiydq fi laydli ’ l-firaq (‘Dictations of yearning on the nights of 
separation’), the book named Munyat al-haisiib (‘The mathematician’s 
desire’) on Indian arithmetic, the treatise I named Ghayat al-bahth ‘an 
mana ’ l-ba‘th (‘Goal of research on the meaning of mission’), another 
named Saulat al-bazil al-anun ‘ala 'bn al-labun (‘Assault of the sturdy 
nine-year-old upon the infant milksop’), and the book I entitled Zubdat 
al-haqd'iq (‘The cream of realities’). This was the last book I composed 
being then twenty-four years of age. During this present year, in which 
destiny has put me to the test, I have reached my thirty-third year, the 
age of maturity which God the Great and Glorious has mentioned in 
His words, ‘Until, when he is fully mature’; but a man does not attain 
complete equilibrium until he reaches forty. Amongst the offspring of 
my thoughts are a thousand erotic verses which I was inspired to 
compose in ten days; these are collected together in a sheet known as 
Nuzhat al-‘ushshaq wa-nahzat al-mushtaq (‘The pleasure of lovers and 
opportunity of the passionate’). The following lines occur there: 

Ah, and the maiden of Maadd descent 
On either side, the best of ancestry. 

Guarded by warriors powerful as lions 
Who raid the foe on noble, short-haired steeds. 

Furnished with tempered swords of polished steel 
And eke with slender lances, true and long! 

She came, whilst my companions slept a-bed. 


44 Shakwa al-Ghanb, pp. 67-86. 

45 Ibid., pp. 65-67. 
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Escorted by her modest maids of Sad; 

They trod the heights of hillocks and the vales 
To visit a generous and mighty man; 

Clad in the robes of glory and renown. 

They passed the night in soft, delightful ease. 

And I right cheerful. Hind being by my side. 

Kissing her, mantled in sweet perfumery. 

And culling with my lips the rose of her cheeks. 

I had also embarked on the composition of two extensive books, each 
of which I intended to comprise ten volumes. The one, on the sciences 
of belles-lettres, I had entitled al-Madkhal ila T-Arabiya wa-riyadat 
ulumiha T-adabiya (‘Introduction to the Arabic language and the 
practice of its literary sciences’); the other was on the interpretation of 
the real truths of the Koran. 46 

The works listed above are on language, literature, poetry, mathematics, 
jurisprudence, rhetoric, and mysticism. 47 ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to these 
as works he had completed in his youth, which, based on our reading 
of the texts, means up to age twenty- four. He names Zubdat al-Haqaiq 
as his last completed work of this period. He also makes reference to 
the ’Alai treatise and the Treatise on Aesthetics as projects in progress. 

Zubdat al-Haqaiq was completed in 517/1123. It is a book in one 
hundred chapters and includes topics on the essence and the attributes 
of God, prophethood, mysticism, the opening of the inner sight, and 
the ways of understanding the unseen and the afterlife. In the 
introduction to Zubdat al-Haqaiq, ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that he 
began working on the question of prophethood at age twenty-one 
when he was writing Ghdyat al-Bahth ’an Ma’ni al-Bath (The End of 
Inquiry on the Meaning of the Mission). He was not satisfied with this 
treatise nor did it answer the needs of his disciples for a comprehensive 
discussion of prophethood. 48 Therefore, he tells us he wrote Zubdat 
al-Haqaiq to compensate for this shortcoming. ‘Ayn al-Qudat further 
explains that his discussions in Zubdat al-Haqaiq concern a kind of 
knowledge that is experienced personally and immediately. This 


46 Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, pp. 70-72. 

47 He demonstrates his taste for poetry by citing from the one thousand lines of 
the erotic-mystical verses that he composed in ten days. In the section Shakwa: 
Defense against Heresy, I will discuss how he considers the taste for poetry as a 
metaphor for the supra-rational quality of understanding the unseen. 

48 ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Zubdat al-Haqaiq (Tehran: Tehran University Press, 1961), 
pp. 3-4. 
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knowledge is inspirational and cannot be acquired by rational 
reasoning, although it can be explained by reason, syllogism, and 
analogy. For example, the realities of the unseen are supra-rational 
and are disclosed to the prophets while they are in special realms of 
consciousness. The prophets, in turn, communicate these realities to 
others who are possessed of reason and can understand them. The 
faith in prophethood and the relationship between the prophet and 
the believers are, thus, different from the prophets’ unmediated and 
inspired faith in the unseen. 

In addition to the works that ‘Ayn al-Qudat lists in the Shakwa 
al-Gharib, there are other writings that he does not mention; he does 
not make any reference to his personal letters, known as the Maktubat, 
nor to the Tamhidat. ‘Ayn al-Qudat omitted these titles, either to 
avoid complicating his defense by introducing other writings to his 
hostile judges, or because he preferred to limit his arguments in the 
defense to sources that his adversaries were familiar with and had used 
to condemn him . 49 In fact, he organized his defense as a response to 
their evaluation of the ideas that he had expressed in his youth. It 
seems likely that his treatise on the nature of prophethood, Ghayat 
al-Bahth ‘an Mana al-Bath (The End of Inquiry on the Meaning of 
the Mission), was used as a major piece of evidence against him. He 
explains: 

May God guard him who turns his ear to me, that I may disclose to 
him some part of the crimes committed against me by the hands of fate. 
For a group of contemporary theologians — may God succor them 
perfectly and ease their way to the best of both worlds; may He remove 
all rancour from their breasts, and furnish them with rectitude in all 
their affairs — have disapproved of me on account of certain phrases 
published in a treatise which I composed twenty years ago. My purpose 
in writing it was to explain certain states claimed by the Sufis, the 
appearance of which depends upon the manifestation of a stage beyond 
the stage of reason . 50 

By emphasizing that he was very young when he wrote these texts, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat was able to defend his writings as immature and open 
to misinterpretation. At the same time, by bringing his age into focus, 
he was calling attention to the exceptional intelligence and 
sophistication that provoked envy and anger among his adversaries. 


49 There are other texts whose titles do not appear in the Shakwa al-Gharib but 
later scholars have attributed them to ‘Ayn al-Qudat. I will refer to those later. 

50 Shakwa al-Gharib , pp. 31-2. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 30. 
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The Maktubat 

In his defense treatise, ‘Ayn al-Qudat refrained from making any 
reference to either the Maktubat or the Tamhidat. There are a number 
of manuscripts available of both of these texts. ‘Afif ‘Usayran lists 
seven manuscripts at libraries in Iran, Turkey, and at the British 
Museum that contain ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s letters. 51 ‘Usayran and Munzavl 
have edited and printed the Maktubat in three volumes. The first and 
the second volumes were first printed in Beirut in 1969 and 1972; the 
third volume was published in Tehran in 1983. 

The Maktubat is the correspondence between ‘Ayn al-Qudat and 
his disciples and associates. These associates include Saljuq high- 
ranking administrators ‘Aziz al-Dln (472-527/1080-1133) and Kamil 
al-Dawlah, as well as ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s teacher Ahmad Ghazzall. These 
letters are focused on the intellectual discussions they were engaged 
in, such as the interpretation of the hadith and the Qur’an as well as 
the analysis of the psychological states they experienced on the 
mystical path. On occasion, there is mention of the political climate 
under the Saljuqs. The majority of the letters are written as responses 
to the questions that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s disciples asked him; the same 
arguments are taken up again in the Tamhidat. The Maktubat is a 
significant resource in learning more about ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s ideas, his 
relationship with his disciples and associates, and his attitude toward 
writing as an activity; however, they do not reveal much about the 
author’s family life. 52 ‘Abd al-Rahman Jam! in Nafahat al-Uns min 
Hadarat al-Quds describes the degree of intimacy between ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and his teacher, Ahmad Ghazzall, by saying that they wrote 
many letters to each other. 53 

It is clear that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s letters were treated as documents of 
learning that could be studied during his time and after he was gone: 
the letters were duplicated, disseminated among designated readers, 
and filed for future reference. In a letter responding to a recipient who 
is concerned about not having received a specific letter in the past, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat explains: “I send the writings to my son Ahmad — may 
God protect him — I do not know whom he sends them to. If the letter 


51 Tamhidat, pp. 10-12. 

52 Maktubat, 3: 30-33. 

53 ‘Abd al-Rahman Jam!, Nafahat al-Uns min Hadarat al-Quds, edited by William 
Nassau Lees (Calcutta: 1858), sec. 456, p. 475. 
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has not arrived, they duplicate them there.” 54 On the basis of this 
information, contemporary scholars, like ‘Usayran and Munzavi, 
conclude that there must had been a “center” in charge of handling 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s writings. In the letter above, ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to 
the person in charge as “my son Ahmad.” This person’s identity and 
his relationship with the author are unclear. While some have 
speculated that he is ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s son, others disagree on the 
ground that his son would had been too young to be put in charge of 
this responsibility. Some have argued that this person could be Ahmad 
the son of Kamil al-Dawlah, one of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s associates. 55 
Ahmad could be any of his disciples who was competent to carry out 
this important responsibility. The mere fact that ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers 
to this person as “my son” is not proof of any relationship between 
them except one of affection and respect. In most of his writings, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat addresses the reader using terms of endearment — a common 
practice in his period. The fact remains that the letters were treated 
systematically as an essential part of his teaching and scholarship. 


The Tamhidat 

We know that ‘Ayn al-Qudat completed the Tamhidat prior to the 
writing of Shakwa al-Gharib. He indicates the date of the completion 
of Tamhidat to be on the ninth of Rajab, which coincided with the 
adinih (Friday) celebration. ‘Afif ‘Usayran explains that 521/1127 is 
the only year ‘Ayn al-Qudat could be referring to because that is the 
only year between the completion of Zubdat al-Haqaiq (517/1123) 
and the writing of Shakwa al-Gharib (525/1130) when adinih falls on 
the ninth of Rajab. ‘Ayn al-Qudat abruptly ends the Tamhidat on that 
evening when he is visited by Shaykh Abu ‘All ‘Amili, who relates to 
him a dream he had concerning ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 56 In this dream, the 
two of them are on their way to see the Prophet Muhammad and ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat is carrying the Tamhidat. The Prophet examines the book 
and asks ‘Ayn al-Qudat to leave it with him and not to disclose any 
more secrets. After hearing Shaykh Abu ‘All’s dream, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
decides to bring the Tamhidat to an end immediately, that is on the 


54 Maktubdt , vol. 1, letter 46, sec. 605, p. 363. 

55 Maktubdt, 3: 109. Kamil al-Dawlah is a court noble whose name appears in 
some of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s letters. Farmanish, Sharh-i Ahwdl, pp. 27-31. 

56 Tamhidat, pp. 353-54. 
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ninth of Rajab, 521/1130. Mystical secrets, as the term implies, are 
supposed to be kept secret. In ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s writing, the necessity of 
withholding information from the reader is a subject that he often 
talks about. Three years later he wrote his defense treatise while under 
arrest. However, in the Shakwa al-Gharib he makes no reference to the 
Tamhidat. Had he listed the Tamhidat in the defense, he would 
undoubtedly have lost any chance of release from prison. 

The Tamhidat is considered ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s most significant work 
because it is the most comprehensive. It consists of ten chapters on 
topics of mysticism and describes the wayfarer’s visionary experiences 
and states of mind at different stages of the person’s development. The 
Tamhidat’ s ten chapters are: 

Introducing the First Principle: The Difference between Acquired 
Knowledge and Knowledge by Proximity 

Introducing the Second Principle: The Conditions for the Wayfarer 
on the Path of God 

Introducing the Third Principle: Humans Are Created in Three 
Types 

Introducing the Fourth Principle: Know Yourself in Order to Know 
God 

Introducing the Fifth Principle: Describing the Five Pillars of Islam 

Introducing the Sixth Principle: Reality and the States of Love 

Introducing the Seventh Principle: The Reality of the Heart and the 
Soul 

Introducing the Eighth Principle: Mysteries of the Qur’an and the 
Secret of the Creation of Man 

Introducing the Ninth Principle: An Explanation of the Reality of 
Faith and Faithlessness 

Introducing the Tenth Principle: The Essence and the Reality of the 
Earth and the Sky Is the Light of Muhammad and the Light of 
Satan 

The first chapter, “The Difference between Acquired Knowledge and 
Knowledge by Proximity,” declares the overall focus of the Tamhidat, 
while the following chapters demonstrate how the author has 
organized the subject of knowledge into different categories. The kind 
of knowledge that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is concerned with, “knowledge by 
proximity,” manifests itself in its relationship with different levels of 
reality the presence of which may or may not be acknowledged and 
perceived by the individual. These realities, as I shall explain in the 
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following chapters, are not necessarily visible to us, but become 
discernible as the individual is ready to perceive them. The discussions 
in the Tamhidat proceed with a systematic analysis of human nature 
andits typology . 57 ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that just as there are different 
kinds of realities that are perceived at different levels of awareness, 
there are different kinds of human beings with different aptitudes for 
perceiving these realities. In this manner, the discussions in the 
Tamhidat advance with a focus on both man and the cosmos. The final 
chapter is on the qualities and expressions of the light of Muhammad 
and the light of Satan. In this discussion, the familiar questions of 
good and evil, and the right and wrong of the sharia (Islamic law) are 
disputed. ‘Ayn al-Qudat argues for a perception of these lights as 
manifestations of God’s attributes and as expressions of different 
degrees of awareness. Awareness on a cosmological scale implies 
insight into the hidden intents of God. On a human level, the awareness 
of these lights involves the individual’s recognition of the self and his 
own position on the mystical path apropos the presence of God. The 
wayfarer finds access to the realities of the unseen through a death 
experience that the author calls mystical death. In the Tamhidat, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat presents these subjects by elaborating on the insights he has 
gained in regard to the realities of the unseen ( ghayb ). These 
observations define his perception of faith and the Quran, the nature 
of prophethood, God’s attributes of love and separation, the stages of 
love, and the reality of death. 

The most important medieval commentary on a work by ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat is by Khawajah Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz, who analyzed the 
major themes in the Tamhidat. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was an important 
scholar for the early Chishti religious leaders and was discussed and 
written about by the Chishti scholars who preceded Gisudaraz as well 
as his contemporaries. But these works were not as focused and as 
comprehensive as his. In the commentary, Gisudaraz provided an 
outline of the discussions in the Tamhidat and elaborated ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s approach to mystical unveilings. The final chapters of the 
present study will examine in more detail Gisudaraz and his 
contribution to the scholarship of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and the subject of 
sama. 


57 Ibid., pp. 39-56. 
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Works Attributed to Ayn al-Qudat 

Scholars are in agreement that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is the author of the 
Tamhldat, Maktubat, Shakwa al-Gharlb 'an al-Awtan ila 'Ulama 
al-Buldan and Zubdat al-Haqaiq, but there is disagreement as to 
whether the other texts attributed to ‘Ayn al-Qudat are definitively his. 
In the following, I refer to these disputed texts. Sharh-i Kalimat-i Baba 
Tahir-i ‘Uryan (A Description of the Sayings of Baba Tahir ‘Uryan) is 
a lexicon of mystical terminology. ‘Usayran argues that its plain diction 
and brief explanations are uncharacteristic of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
sophisticated writing style. Had he composed this work in his youth, 
‘Usayran explains, he would have mentioned it in the Shakwa al-Gharlb 
along with his other writings from that period. 58 Javad Maqsud, the 
editor of Sharh-i Kalimat-i Baba Tahir-i ‘Uryan, and ‘Alinaqi Munzavi 
support this perspective. 59 As Maqsud explains, at one point in the text 
the author says that he is not from Hamadhan but had merely passed 
through it once. 60 Another disputed work is Yazdan Shinakht (The 
Treatise on Understanding God), which concerns itself with subjects 
in Islamic theological philosophy. It was initially attributed to Shihab 
al-Dln al-Suhrawardi (d. a.d. 1191) and was first published in Iran in 
1937 under his name. 61 

The Lawdyih (The Decrees), a treatise on love, is erroneously 
attributed to ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Rahim Farmanish, the editor of the 
manuscript, describes the text as ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s homage to his 
mentor Ahmad Ghazzali. 62 Ahmad Munzavi disputes this attribution 
and identifies Warkani as the author. 63 Farmanish, bases his argument 
on the thematic and stylistic qualities of the manuscript and its 
arrangement in a compilation, which consists of selections from the 
Sawanih, parts of the Tamhldat, and a treatise on Greek wisdom. 64 
According to Farmanish, the inclusion of these independent 
manuscripts in one collection demonstrates that the compiler selected 


58 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

59 Maktubat, 3: 35-36. 

60 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, “ Sharh-i Kalimat-i Baba Tahir-i 'Uryan,” in Javad 
Maqsud, Sharh-i Ahwdl wa Athar wa Dubaytihd-yi Baba Tahir-i 'Uryan (Tehran: 
Anjuman-i Athar-i Milli, 1975), p. 258. 

61 Tamhldat, p. 37. 

62 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, Lawdyih, 2d ed., edited by Rahim Farmanish 
(Tehran: Manuchihrl, 1958), introduction, pp. j, d. 

63 Maktubat, 3: 36. 

64 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, Lawdyih, pp. d, h. 
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them based on a connection he drew between the authors. He further 
explains that the Lawayih must have been written after the death of 
Ahmad Ghazzali (a.d. 1126) because the author remembers him as a 
deceased shaykh. 65 This would mean that if ‘Ayn al-Qudat were the 
author he would have completed the treatise sometime in the last five 
years of his life. I contend that there is sufficient evidence to argue 
against the attribution of the manuscript to ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Essentially, 
the Lawayih lacks the intensity that is experienced in the writing of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, especially in the latter years of his life. The highly 
Arabized style of ‘Ayn al-Qudat is recognizable through his constant 
interjection of verses from the Qur’an, the hadith, and high Arab 
literature, in his Persian sentences. This type of writing produces a 
hybrid style that ‘Ayn al-Qudat compensates for by providing the 
Persian rendition of the Arabic immediately following the original. In 
contrast, the Lawayih refers to Arabic phrases far less frequently and 
rather cites Arabic poetry in between the prose sections; uses words 
that do not belong in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s vocabulary; and leaves out words 
and terms of address that are characteristic of his diction. It is sound 
to say that the author of the Lawayih was highly influenced by Ghazzali 
and ‘Ayn al-Qudat and wrote the Lawayih in a style of his own as a 
response to both authors. In the mid 1970s Bruce Lawrence provided 
a study of the Lawayih, which he introduced as a treatise by the famous 
ChishtI leader, Qadi Hamid al-Din Nagawri (d. a.d. 1244). 66 Lawrence 
was obviously unaware of the edited manuscript that Parmanish 
published in 1958. He was, however, referring to the same treatise for 
I compared the quotations that appear in his study with the Lawayih 
and determined that he was writing about the same treatise and not 
another source under this title. Lawrence believed that the manuscript 
had survived in fragments that appeared in some medieval sources. 67 
He based his study on medieval bibliographical sources and also Diya 
al-Din Barani’s (d. a.d. 1357) Tarikh Firuzshahi, which identified 
Nagawri as the author and described the Lawayih as a popular mystical 
treatise that the early Chishti leaders used in training their disciples. 
This seems to be a plausible conclusion considering the early Chishti 
scholars studied the works of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his teacher Ahmad 
Ghazzali and aspired to them in formulating their mystical discussions 


65 Ibid., p. d. 

66 Bruce B. Lawrence, “The Lawa’ih of Qazi Hamid Ud-Din Naguri,” in 
Indo-Iranica the Quarterly Organ of the Iran Society, 28. 1 (1975): 34. 

67 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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especially on the pivotal subject of love and sama, listening to music 
as a spiritual practice. In addition, Lawayih makes intimate references 
to India and the devotional practices of the idol worshippers of the 
region, which can be interpreted as how the author experienced his 
environment. 68 

In 1960, Rahim Farmanish edited and published Ghayat al-Imkan 
ft Dirayat al-Makan (The Extent of Possibility in Understanding 
Space), also known as Risalat al-Amkina wa al-Azmina (The Treatise 
on Times and Spaces). In the introduction to the text, Farmanish 
explains that he came across the manuscript by chance a few years 
earlier. Ghayat al-Imkan fi Dirayat al-Makan is not mentioned 
anywhere in the writings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. The editor of the 
manuscript, Rahim Farmanish, justifies this omission by arguing that 
‘Ayn al-Qudat had composed this work shortly before his death and 
could not have mentioned it in his earlier writings. 69 Whereas ‘Usayran 
dismisses this work from the list of the writings by ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
‘AllnaqI Munzavl considers it misleading to attribute the work to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat. Following Kashf al-Zunun, Munzavl attributes this treatise 
to Taj al-Dln Mahmud ibn Khudadad HamdhanI Ishnawl, who was 
from Herat and died about thirty years after ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Munzavl 
provides an annotated bibliography on the contemporary research on 
Ghayat al-Imkan ft Dirayat al-Makan and its disputed authorship. 70 
Indeed, it is unlikely that ‘Ayn al-Qudat composed this treatise. 
Whereas in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s other writings one always hears echoes of 
recurring topics, this treatise concerns a theme — the perception of 
time and space apropos God’s unity and omnipresence — that is not a 
dominant focus in his writings. Moreover, this text is written primarily 
in simple Persian prose, while ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s writing style is filled 
with nuance and is mainly in Arabic. 


68 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani, Lawayih, pp. 25, 28. 

69 Ibid., introduction, pp. b-j. 

70 Maktubat, 3: 36. Cf. Fihrist Nuskhiha-ye Khatti Markaz Dairat al-Maarif 
Buzurglslami, vol. 1, edited by Ahmad Munzavl (Tehran: Intisharat Markaz Tahqlqat 
Farsi Iran wa Pakistan, 1999), pp. 181-182. 
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Ayn al-Qudat’s Death 

The sources that tell us about ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s death are limited and 
leave out important information about his execution. We know he was 
executed on May 23, 1131 (23 Jumada II, a.h. 525) in Hamadhan, at 
some point after his release from the Baghdad prison. He was put to 
death in a violent manner and his body was destroyed. The classical 
hagiographies do not mention any burial or grave for him but the 
contemporary accounts identify a small ditch in the old cemetery of 
the city as the place where his remains were left. Considered to be a 
blessed place, this site remains a memorial to ‘Ayn al-Qudat in the folk 
culture of Hamadhan. In recent years, ‘Ayn al-Qudat has received 
national recognition through the establishment of a sanctuary and 
memorial center in the old cemetery of Hamadhan. 71 According to the 
author of Tadhkarih-yi Riyad al-Arifin, ‘Ayn al-Qudat was killed in a 
most horrific manner and his execution was turned into an spectacle 
for everyone to remember. 72 ‘Usayran, citing Hidayat, 73 refers to this 
ghastly event as follows: 74 

The envious were not satisfied with sending our philosopher far away 
from his homeland, Hamadhan, and putting him in the Baghdad prison, 
but took him back to Hamadhan and skinned him [alive] and crucified 
him in the courtyard of the school were he used to teach. Then, they 
took him down on the ground and wrapped him in a straw-mat, poured 
oil on him, and set him on fire. 

The author of Tadhkarih-yi Riyad al-Arifin, explains that the execution 
took place before the Sultan. He is referring to Mahmud ibn 


71 The construction of the memorial building started in 2003 and was expected to 
be completed in the fall of 2009. The building includes a sanctuary, library and 
manuscript center, museum, and exhibition hall. The structure is built on a 20,500 cm. 
plot of land. The sanctuary is 4,000 cm., the library 400 cm., and the museum 450 cm. 

72 Rida Qull Khan Hidayat, Tadhkarih-yi Riyad al-Arifin , eds. Mullah ‘Abd 
al-Hussayn and Mahmud Khawnsarl (Tehran: Intisharat KitabfurushI Wisal), 
pp. 108-9; henceforth cited as Hidayat, Riyad al-Arifin. 

73 Ibid., pp. 3, 9. Hidayat (a.h. 1215-88/a.d. 1801-1871), a poet laureate and 
literary scholar of the Qajar, is the author of Tadhkarih-yi Muhaqqiqln that is known 
as Tadhkarih-yi Riyad al-Arifin. In the introduction to the text, he explains that this 
work was started during the rule of Muhammad Shah and was completed when Nasir 
al-DIn Shah was in power. 

74 ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, “ Zubdat al-Haqaiq,” in Musannafat-i Ayn 
al-Qudat al-Hamadam, edited by ‘Aflf ‘Usayran (Tehran: Tehran University Press, 
1962), p. 1. 
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Muhammad ibn Malikshah (r. a.d. 1118-31), 75 who at the time was 
twenty- five years old. 76 

Why was he subjected to such a violent death? Who were those 
responsible for his execution and what motivated them to commit this 
atrocity? The surviving documents fail to give us definitive answers. In 
his defense treatise, Shakwa al-Gharib, ‘Ayn al-Qudat talks about the 
charge of heresy against him. However, the account is self-censored 
and avoids referring to some of his writings. This is an indication that 
he is keeping silent about other aspects of his life and its entanglements. 
The other source is ‘Imad al-Din Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Hamid al- Isfahan! al-Katib (519-97/1125-1201), the acclaimed Saljuq 
historian of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s era. ‘Imad al-Din is famous not only as a 
historian but as a superb author who recorded historical events in the 
refined saf (poetic prose) style. His writing enjoys the dramatic quality 
that is experienced in the Persian chronicles of Abu al-Fadl Muhammad 
ibn Husayn al-Bayhaq! (a.d. 995-1077). This acclaimed historian of 
the Ghaznaw! dynasty was a model that his successors aspired to. 
‘Imad al- Din’s depiction of the execution of ‘Ayn al-Qudat resonates 
with one of the memorable incidents in BayhaqI when he describes the 
execution of the loyal vizir of Mahmud, Hasanak, who was deposed by 
the new ruler Mas'ud on the charge of being a shl‘i. ‘Imad al-Din had 
firsthand knowledge of court intrigues and the end of many noble men 
who fell prey to them, but he was best known as the historian of Salah 
al-Dln’s Levant conquests and the author of Barq al-Shaml. His 
famous text, Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jandat al-Asrfl Dhikr Fudala Ahl 
Fars, contains the earliest account of the execution of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 
In 623/1226, al-Fath ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Bandari al-Isfahanl 
(586-643/1190-1246) provides an abridged version of ‘Imad al-Dln’s 
other book, Nusrat al-Fatra wa Vsrat al-Fitrafi Akhbdr al-Wuzara 
al-Saljuqiya. 77 His rendition is called Tdrikh Dawlat Al Saljuq. This 
text also provides valuable information on the personalities and the 
circumstances that involved ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Both medieval and 
modern scholars who have written on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s death have 
relied on ‘Imad al- Din’s history. However, they have not been able to 


75 Mahmud became the king in a.h. 511 and died of an illness on the way from 
Baghdad to Iran in a.h. 525 He was twenty eight years old. 

76 Hidayat, Riyad al-'Arifm, 108-9. Cf., Shakwa al-Gharib , p.18. 

77 This text is ‘Imad al-Din’s Arabic rendition of Nafthat al-Masdur. Nushlrawan 
ibn Khalid al-Kashani (d. 532/1138), the vizir to the Saljuq rulers Mahmud and 
Mas'ud, wrote this now lost text in Persian. 
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arrive at a convincing explanation for his execution. A careful analysis 
of ‘Imad al- Din’s history and ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s defense, the Shakwa 
al-Gharib, will shed light on some of the questions that surround his 
death. 

The accounts by ‘Imad al-Dln and ‘Ayn al-Qudat have defined the 
focus for the subsequent discussions on his execution. These sources 
have considered his death either in a political framework, in his 
association with the members of the court nobility who were no longer 
in the position of power, or in the context of his mystical views that 
were branded as heretical. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
explains that his adversaries, who are envious of him, had distorted his 
words in order to convict him. He explained his views and presented 
his case in the context of the scholarship he had produced. ‘Imad 
al-Dln’s historiography, on the other hand, points to the court 
intrigues and liaisons that lead to the arrest and execution of many 
individuals, including ‘Ayn al-Qudat and the author’s own relatives. 

At the time of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s death, ‘Imad al-Din, the acclaimed 
historian of the Saljuq era, was six years old. Members of his immediate 
family had firsthand knowledge of the execution because several of 
them were intimate friends and followers of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and 
considered him a just successor to Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali 
(a.d. 1058-1111), the great theologian- scholar of eleventh-century 
Saljuq Iran, the author of Mishkat al-Anwdr (The Niche of Lights), and 
the elder brother of Ahmad Ghazzali ( Ayn al-Qudat’s mentor). 78 
‘Imad al-Din’s uncles were part of the intimate circle of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
followers. They are mentioned at several places in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
letters, 79 and in the Tamhidat he refers to his correspondence with 
them. 80 ‘Imad al-Dm’s family, the Aluh, were high-ranking nobles in 
the court and the administration of Sultan Mahmud. 81 ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
was associated with the court through them as well as other powerful 
friends. ‘Imad al- Din’s account, cited below, states that his uncle ‘Aziz 
al- Din’s downfall from power was linked to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s arrest and 
execution. It is noteworthy that ‘Imad al-Din begins his narrative on 


78 ‘Imad al-DIn, Tarlkh DawlatAl Saljuq, p. 141. 

79 Maktubat, 3: 92-93. Munzavl lists ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s letters that are either 
addressed to ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani’s family members or include some mention of 
them. 

80 Tamhidat, sec. 23, p. 15. 

81 ‘Imad al-Din, Kharidat al-Qasr, 1: 18. Aluh in Persian means eagle. They were a 
learned family from Isfahan. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat by first discussing his friendship with his uncle. In fact 
the author refers to his own uncle as a martyr even before he turns to 
‘Ayn al-Qudat and the subject of his execution. In this manner, ‘Imad 
al-Dln declares his personal investment in the ensuing narrative. His 
uncle ‘Aziz al-Dln had been a vizir who declined to continue in that 
office and became a court advisor to Mahmud. He was ousted in 
525/1131 and was executed two years later. 82 The year of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s execution, 525/1131, witnessed the purging and the 
execution of a few important statesmen, including ‘Aziz al-Dln. 83 
These events affected ‘Imad al- Din’s entire family, who were banished 
from their hometown, Isfahan, and forced into exile. 84 In his 
introduction to Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jaridat al-'Asr fl Dhikr Fudala 
Ahl Fars, the editor provides a synoptic background on ‘Imad al- Din’s 
family history and explains: 85 

The death of his uncle in Tikrlt was the consequence of political struggles 
and the confusions that appeared at that time. These difficult 
circumstances had consequences for the whole family and the youth 
[‘Imad al-Dln] witnessed all of these events while he was still young and 
green. 

According to ‘Imad al-Dln, Sultan Mahmud’s vizir Qavam al-Dln 
Nasir ibn ‘All Abl al-Qasim al-DargazInl (d. 527/1133) was responsible 


82 Ibn Athlr, Al-Kamilfl al-Tarlkh (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1965-67), pp. 669-70. Ibn 
Athir does not mention Ayn al-Qudat but refers to ‘Aziz al-Din’ s imprisonment and 
execution in Tikrlt. This information appears in the same place as the author reports 
the end of Mahmud and the rule of his son Malak Dawud. He records that Mahmud’s 
vizir Abu al-Qasim al-Anasabadhi was wary about certain noble members of the 
government including, Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Hamid al-Mustawfi, Anushtakin 
(known as Shirgir), his son ‘Umar, and Aziz al-Din. The latter was arrested and sent 
to the Mujahid al-Din Bihruz in Tikrit. There he was executed. Anushtakin and his 
son, who was a prime minister to Mahmud, were executed in Jamadl al-Akhar. In the 
Shawwal of the same year, a.h. 525, Mahmud fell ill and died in Hamadhan. At the 
time of his death, he was about twenty seven years old and had reigned for twelve 
years, nine months and twenty days. His son’s ascendancy to the throne was met with 
resistance in Hamdhan and the Jibal. After the unrest subsided, the vizir, Abu 
al-Qasim al-Unsabadhl, moved to Rayy to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

Ibn Athir identifies the vizir Dargazini as Anasabadi. Anasabad was a village in the 
province of Dargazin between Hamadhan and Zanjan. For information on Dargazin 
and its elite, see C. Edmund Bosworth, “Dargazini,” Encyclopaedia Iranica, in www. 
iranica.com, accessed March 20, 2007. 

83 Maktubat, 3: 95. 

84 Imad al-Din, Kharidat al-Qasr , 1: 43; see n. 1 where it is explained that Tikrit 
was built by the Persians in the northwestern corner of Iraq. Many famous people 
were detained there. 

85 Ibid., 1: 18. 
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for the arrest and execution of ‘Ayn al-Qudat . 86 ‘Imad al-Din casts 
al-Dargazini as the court Iago. He is shrewd, hostile and envious of 
sophisticated men like ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Another source from this 
period, Tarikh DawlatAl Saljuq, cites a former court vizir, Nushirawan 
Khalid, who explains that he resigned his post as Mahmud’s vizir in 
Baghdad after one year and one month, because he could not cope 
with the corruption and the rivalry that permeated the court . 87 
Dargazini played a significant role in instigating corruption and court 
intrigues. Nushirawan further explains that after his resignation, 
al-Dargazini resumed his post and became the legitimate vizir, for that 
setting . 88 Al-Dargazini came from a humble background but managed 
to become the vizir to sultans Sanjar, Mahmud, and Tughrul . 89 The 
motives for al-Dargazini’s antagonism toward ‘Ayn al-Qudat are not 
clear. Nor is it certain who were the judges in charge of his case, whom 
‘Ayn al-Qudat calls “the learned men of knowledge” in the Shakwa 
al-Gharib, whom he addresses in his defense treatise, and whom he 
beseeches in his plea for freedom . 90 Instead of shedding light on his 


86 Louis Massignon, La Passion de Husayn Ibn Mansur Hallaj , vol. 2 (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1975), p. 176. Massignon briefly discusses ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution as 
follows: 

'Ayn al-Qudat mourut a trente-trois ans, pendu, a Hamadhan: le 23 jum. II 525 (= 
23 mai 1131): par ordre du sultan Mahmud, en meme temps que plusieurs hauts 
fonctionnaires avec lesquels il etait lie, notamement l’atabek Shirgir, d’Abhar. 

The footnote to this passage reads as follows: 

‘Imad Isfahan!, nusra, ms. p. 2145, f. 165-176. II etait protege par le tresorier 'Aziz- 
b-Raja, hai du vizir Qiwam Darguzini (que le sultan supreme, Sanjar, ami d’ Ahmad 
Ghazali, fera executer a Sapurkhwast en 527). 

87 Another source on al-Dargazini is Nushirawan ibn Khalid (d. a.h. 532), the 
deputy to the Caliph Mustarshid and also the vizir to the Saljuq rulers Mahmud and 
Mas'ud. Nushirawan is the author of Nafthat al-Masdur, translated into Arabic by 
Imad al-Din and called Nusrat al-Fatra wa 'XJsrat al-Fitra fl Akhbar al-Wuzara 
al-Saljuqiya. As mentioned earlier, al-Bandari (a.h. 586-643) provided an abridged 
version of ‘Imad al-DIn’s edition titled Tarikh Dawlat Al Saljuq. 

88 ‘Imad al-Din, Tarikh Dawlat Al Saljuq, p. 140. 

89 Ibid., pp. 135-39. 

90 ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes his loneliness and alienation (ghurba ) by reciting from 
his own poetry and by invoking the poetry of famous Arab poets whose reflections on 
separation and captivity give him solace. See, Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 21. 

This is a flash issued to the outstanding scholars and renowned servants — may God 
perpetuate their shadows outstretched over the dwellers in the farthest horizons, 
and may all the regions of the earth never cease to be most brilliantly illuminated 
by their lights — by one in exile from his motherland, and afflicted by the trials and 
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death, the limited information available has given rise to conjecture 
and speculation. 

‘Imad al-Din’s personal background could have tainted his view of 
the events at the Saljuq court. ‘Imad al-Din was a historian whose 
interest in the Saljuqs involved his own family who was ostracized 
from the court shortly after ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution. This was the 
context in which the author referred to ‘Ayn al-Qudat and praised him 
for his superior knowledge and intelligence. At the same time, ‘Imad 
al-Dln’s discussion on ‘Ayn al-Qudat touched on subjects that ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat brought up in his defense treatise, the Shakwa al-Ghanb. 
Both authors referred to the adversaries’ envy toward ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and their intentional misinterpretation and distortion of his ideas. It 
was not clear whether ‘Imad al-Din was recording what is considered 
common knowledge among those familiar with this case, or whether 
he was repeating what ‘Ayn al-Qudat explained in the Shakwa 
al-Ghanb. 

Unlike the Shakwa al-Ghanb, ‘Imad al-Din’s discussion pointed 
toward court intrigues, oustings, manipulations and assassinations. 
His account focused on the princess, the vizirs, and other influential 
personalities who characterized that epoch. This discussion involved 
his own uncle, Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Hamid Nafis ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘All ibn Mahmud ibn Hibat Allah ibn Aluh, known 
as ‘Aziz al-Din (472-527/1080-1133), and his enemy, Sultan 
Mahmud’s vizir, Qavam al-Din Nasir ibn ‘Ali Abi al-Qasim 
al-Dargazini. According to ‘Imad al-Din, al-Dargazini was the one 
responsible for sending both ‘Ayn al-Qudat and ‘Aziz al-Din to the 
gallows. Consider ‘Imad al-Dln’s discussion on ‘Ayn al-Qudat: 91 


tribulations of time. His eyelids are ever beset by sleeplessness, and trepidation is 
the constant companion of his pillow, with prolonged weeping, and sighs and 
lamentations; anxiety grips the whole of his heart; his soul entire is inflamed with 
grief, whose repeated onsets his heart’s core can no longer endure. His heart, 
consumed by the fire of separation, bums with yearning for his friends and brothers; 
the burning pangs of love blaze in his bowels, and the marks thereof appear ever 
more clearly with the passing days. His only companions are the stars, to which he 
whispers with flooding tears: 

What, prison bars and iron chains, 

And yearning’s flames, and exile pains, 

And sundering far from those I love? 

What mighty anguish these must prove! 

91 Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-Qasr, 3: 137-38. 
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Abu 1-Ma‘alI Abdallah ibn Abl Bakr Muhammad ibn All ibn al-Hasan 
ibn All originally from Miyanji, residing in Hamadhan, was the 
successful, close companion of my martyred uncle ‘Aziz al-Din, may 
God bless his soul. When misfortune overtook my uncle and he went 
into hiding, the vizir al-Dargazinl took charge of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. He 
helped fate achieve its aims, and envy got the best of him. Indeed he 
[‘Ayn al-Qudat] was among the most noble of the scholars and one who 
was referred to as an example of excellence and commitment [to 
scholarship]. After al-Ghazzall no one ever shone like him in his 
excellence. He produced writings in the Arabic language in a style all 
his own: writings that gave meaning to the Truth. In his interpretations 
he followed the way of the people of the path [mystics], and he acquired 
the ability to explain it [meaning of the Truth] in the language of 
mysticism. He spread the scent of his perfume in knowledge, and the 
hearts absorbed the stream of his excellence. His fame spread in both 
the difficult and the easy times, and going to him was like a pilgrimage, 
and visiting him was an opportunity that was taken as an auspicious 
blessing. 

He was among the most noble friends of God, indeed he reached the 
highest state of spiritual perfection and his miracles flared like the 
illumination of the comets. The pseudo- scholars envied him and 
misinterpreted subjects mentioned in his writings that he had not 
expanded on. They took them out of context and interpreted them at 
face value; they did not ask him for their meaning. The barbarian vizir 
arrested ‘Ayn al-Qudat and rushed to prosecute him. He was harsh in 
his judgement and carried Ayn al-Qudat in chains to Baghdad in order 
to find a way to make the shedding of his blood permissible and to 
punish him for his crime. And when the truth prevailed [he could not 
prove that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was guilty], treachery overtook al-DargazInl’s 
pride. Then he returned him to Hamadhan; and he and his supporters 
treated him like the Jews in the case of Jesus when they dressed him in 
the clothes of Moses, but God saved His prophet from the unbelievers. 
“And they did not kill him or crucify him but it appeared that way.” 92 
And He put His friend [friend of God] to trial by means of wicked men. 
This vizir who perpetuated crimes against the vizir [of God] crucified 
him. Before his execution, he [ Ayn al-Qudat] paused, reminded them 
of God, and recited the words of God to them. This was the evening of 
the 17th of the Jumada al-Akhir in the year 525. Then he walked toward 
the gallows, he embraced them and read [this verse]: “And soon will 
the unjust assailants know what vicissitudes their affairs will take!” 93 


92 The Meaning of the Holy Quran, translated by ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All (Maryland: 
Amana Corporation, 1989), 4: 157. English translations of the Qur anic verses are 
from this source unless indicated otherwise; henceforth cited as Quran. 

93 Ibid., 26: 227. 
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Imad al-Dln explains that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was executed after the 
author’s uncle lost his status in the court. He does not explain whether 
‘Ayn al-Qudat was sent to the gallows because he no longer had a 
powerful protector who would defend him against the charge of heresy 
that was brought against him by his own adversaries, or because the 
enemies of ‘Aziz al-Din were trying to give his uncle a warning by 
killing his friend in a violent manner. The works that evaluate this 
period do not provide a definitive answer to this question. 

‘Aziz al-Din was arrested in the same year (525/1131) soon after 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution. He was sent to the gallows two years later. 
The reason why Sultan Mahmud turned against his once favorite 
advisor, ‘Aziz al-Din, is as perplexing as ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution. 
Imad al-Din sees Mahmud’s vizir, al-Dargazini, as the instigator of 
these executions. 94 Al-Dargazini is an enemy of ‘Aziz al-Din, and by 
implication, ‘Ayn al-Qudat, and the cause of their executions. ‘Imad 
al-Din explains that Mahmud became suspicious of ‘Aziz al-Din when 
he had a financial dispute with Sultan Sanjar (d. 552/1131), his own 
uncle and father-in-law. 95 Mahmud’s dispute with Sanjar was over the 
dowry of Sanjar’s daughters, Mahmalak Khatun and Siti Khatun, who 
were both married to Mahmud but who had already passed away. 
Al-Rawandi describes the dowry of Mahmalak Khatun as a treasure 
that was carried on the back of elephants from Khurasan to Mahmud 
in Iraq. 96 After the death of Mahmalak Khatun, Sanjar wedded his 
other daughter, Siti Khatun, to his young nephew. When she also 
passed away, Sanjar requested the return of their gold and jewelry. 
Mahmud did not want to return the jewelry. Al-Dargazini, who was 
looking for an opportunity to remove ‘Aziz al-Din from the court, told 
Mahmud it was best to imprison ‘Aziz al-Din, who knew about the 
jewelry and would tell Sanjar’s delegate about it. Mahmud agreed and 
‘Aziz al-Din was sent to prison in Tikrit. Sanjar’s delegate arrived and, 
contrary to their expectations, did not ask for ‘Aziz al-Din’s testimony 
on this matter. In the meantime, ‘Aziz al-Din remained in prison in 
Tikrit. Mahmud wrote to him and promised that he was going to 


94 Imad al-DIn’s narrative is the oldest historical account on the circumstances of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution, however, his views could be prejudiced by his personal 
vendettas against al-Dargazini. 

95 ‘Imad al-Din, Tarlkh DawlatAl Saljuq, pp. 142-43. 

96 Al-Rawandi, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Sulayman, Rdhat al-Sudur wa Ayat 
al-Surur dar Tdrikh Al Saljuq, edited by Muhammad Iqbal (Tehran: Amir Kablr, 
1985), p. 305. 
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release him from prison, but Mahmud became ill and died (525/1131), 
before he could fulfill his promise. Eventually, al-Dargazini, who had 
obtained a few signed blank decrees from Sanjar, carried out the 
execution of ‘Aziz al-Din at Tikrit in 527/1133. The new ruler, Tughrul, 
who was not interested in the powerful agents of the former ruler, and 
was already suspicious of al-DargazInl’s diplomatic relationship with 
the shfis, issued the death sentence for al-Dargazini. He was executed 
only forty days after ‘Aziz al-Din. 97 Considering the rivalry among the 
Saljuq princes and the shifting fronts they established in seeking 
power, it is normal that they were suspicious of everyone around 
them. 98 For instance, ‘Imad al-Din’s villain, al-Dargazini, was one of 
their loyal servants who was engaged with the shfis in order to secure 
his Saljuq patrons a superior position apropos the Caliph. But the new 
ruler Tughrul sent him to the gallows under suspicion of collaborating 
with the dissident shfis. 

In the final analysis, ‘Imad al-Din’s history fails to provide a 
convincing explanation for ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s execution and his 
relationship with the purges that took place between 525/1131 and 
527/1133. In recent years, ‘Alinaqi Munzavi has offered a new 
perspective on this period and the place of ‘Ayn al-Qudat in it. 99 
Munzavi interprets ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s sporadic anti-Turkish statements 
that appear in his writings as the indication that he belonged to an 
anti-Saljuq political circle, which included his friends and associates. 
These associates include Saljuq high-ranking administrators ‘Aziz 
al-Din and Kamil al-Dawlah. 100 He argues that they supported gnostic 
views that were at odds with the Saljuqs’ orthodox sunni beliefs. 


97 ‘Imad al-DIn, Kharldat al-Qasr , 1: 44. 

98 A number of sources have discussed extensively the political milieu of Saljuq 
rule, its significant individuals, their relationship with each other and with the Caliph. 
The political complexities of the Saljuq rule involve two main factors (1) the dispute 
among Sanjar and his nephews over sovereignty and (2) their desire to break away 
from the authority of the Caliph in Baghdad. These factors determine their overall 
political attitude. See, ‘Imad al-Din, Tarlkh Dciwlcit Al Saljuq, and Kharldat al-Qasr, 
vols. 1-4. Al-Rawandl, Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn Sulayman, Rabat al-Sudur wa Ayat 
al-Surur dar Tarlkh Al Saljuq. Hie Cambridge History of Iran, vols. 5-6, edited by R.N. 
Frye and J.A. Boyle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968). 

99 Maktubat, 3: 95-99. 

100 Maktubat, 3: 95. According to Munzavi, the Saljuqs were self-conscious about 
their Turkish heritage as their rule was simultaneously monitored by two non-Turkish 
forces: the Caliph, an Arab, and their Persian subjects. He argues that Ayn al-Qudat 
and his friends, ‘Aziz al-Din among them, were against the Saljuq Turks who had 
occupied their country. They favored an Iranian government and in choosing between 
foreign rulers, would have preferred the Arabs over the Turks. 
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Munzavl’s latter observation could very well be true. However, it 
seems implausible that any anti- Turkish sentiment could produce 
such havoc and fierce reaction from Mahmud and Tughrul after him. 
Moreover, ‘Aziz al-Din and the other statesmen who were arrested 
and executed at the time were already part of the Saljuq administration 
and had served in the system for decades. ‘Aziz al-Din, for instance, 
was executed in his very late 50s. The information from this era does 
not give us any clear answers on the purges in the Saljuq court or ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’ s relation to them. It is possible that al-Dargazini was indeed 
a vicious, wicked, envious character. Perhaps he so loathed men 
superior to himself that he was secretly contriving the death of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and his prestigious friends and carried out his wish at the 
right moment. It is possible that the Saljuq rulers fell prey to his plots 
against other statesmen who were considered potential enemies in 
their divided dynasty. It is also possible that Mahmud was blinded by 
greed and in an attempt to keep the wealth of his deceased wives, the 
two daughters of Sanjar, approved the arrest of ‘Aziz al-Din. Perhaps 
‘Ayn al-Qudat and his friends, the Aluh of Isfahan among them, 
detested the Saljuq Turks and provoked them. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat was anticipating arrest and execution long before it 
happened. He foretells his execution on numerous occasions in his 
personal correspondence as well as in his treatises. Moreover, he 
asserts his desire for death with longing, with a curious nostalgia for 
it. He longs to be rid of this death called living. In the Tamhldat, for 
instance, he refers to his preparedness for death as he talks about his 
ability to produce wonders ( karamat ). He explains that in the city they 
call him a sorcerer because they neither understand his connection to 
the unseen ( ghayb ) nor his karamat. 101 ‘Ayn al-Qudat continues his 
discussion on others’ perception of him, his karamat, and his desire 
for death, by referring to a letter from his friend Kamil al-Dawla. It 
reads as follows: 102 

Kamil al-Dawla wa al-Din has written that in the city they say ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat claims he is God. And they issue fatwa asking for my death 
(appeal to the sacred laws for my death). O friend, if they ask you to 
fatwa for my death, do it. My wiil to all is to write the foliowing verse 
as fatwa: “God has beautiful names, and we beseech Him by those. And 
those who make haste in burying in His name shall be punished for 


101 Tamhldat, sec. 327-28, pp. 249-51. He does not disclose the identity of those 
who do not understand him. 

102 Ibid., sec. 329, pp. 251-52. 
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their deeds.” 103 1 myself ask for this death in my prayers. Alas, it is still 
far off. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat is said to have described the details of his execution in 
the following verses : 104 

We ask God for death and martyrdom 
And that we want by three worthless things 
If the friend does what we want 
We want fire, oil, and straw 

In his writings ‘Ayn al-Qudat compares himself to Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj, the famous tenth-century martyr mystic who also expressed 
longing for death and is said to have foretold the circumstances of his 
own execution . 105 Abd el-Jalil draws on this comparison and refers to 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s detailed description of the circumstances of his 
execution as follows : 106 

Similar to Hallaj, he was subjected to cruel torture before he joined the 
annihilation that he so desired. Skinned alive, he was then put on the 
gallows. When detached, he was wrapped in a straw mat soaked in oil, 
and was set on fire. He had himself predicted this end in a quatrain: 
“We ask God for death and martyrdom .... We ask for fire, oil, and 
straw.” He was executed on the evening of Wednesday 7 Jumada II of 
the year 525 (May 7, 525 a.h.). Al-Subki adds that as ‘Ayn al-Qudat was 
approaching the gallows he recited this verse of the Qur’an (the end of 
the verse xxvi): “And the one who commits injustice will know what is 
in reserve for him.” 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s writings indicate that he was a provocative personality. 
His bold discussion on death and the unseen and his boastful allusions 
to his kardmdt are testaments to how he could be perceived as a threat. 
Moreover, his unrelenting scrutiny of the givens of faith, as well as his 
superb intelligence and growing popularity, provoked much envy and 
caused treachery toward him among his adversaries. In some of his 
personal letters, he scorned the ruling elite and the political culture of 
his time. He complained about an ambiance that fostered hypocrisy 
and scholarly pretense . 107 Whereas some of his commentators see ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s personality and his mystical views as the justification for 


103 Qur an-. 7: 180. 

104 Hidayat, Riyad al-‘Arifin , p.109. 

105 Tamhldat, sec. 329, pp. 251-52. 

106 Abd el-Jalil, “Sakwa-1-Garlb”, p. 18. 

107 Maktubdt, 1: 243-44. 
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his execution, some have considered the political scene of the Saljuq 
rule as the key to unraveling the mystery of his death. However, that 
history is too evasive to provide satisfactory answers. 

Like Munzavi, Hamid Dabashi in his 1999 study of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
views the Saljuq political climate as the key to understanding ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s arrest and execution. 108 Dabashi takes issue with the 
perspective that evaluates his execution as a consequence of his 
reckless attitude toward life: an attitude that was based on his desire 
for death. 109 Moreover, he argues against the perspective that compares 
‘Ayn al-Qudat with Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj. He sees ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat as an intellectual at a specific juncture in history. Dabashi’s 
project describes the political and the intellectual history of this period 
and ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s place in it. However, as he describes the complex 
history of the Saljuq court, Dabashi ultimately explains: “The danger 
‘Ayn al-Qudat poses for the religious and political powers and for 
which danger he is brutally eliminated, is that he dares to counter- 
imagine the received faith.” 110 This perspective, reluctantly, leads the 
reader to the Shakwa al-Ghanb where ‘Ayn al-Qudat defends himself 
against the charges of heresy. 

‘Usayran, in the introduction to his edition of the Shakwa al-Ghanb, 
declares this text as the most authentic document on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
conviction and eventual death. 111 ‘Usayran explains, there are only a 
few definitive pieces of information on his conviction. He identifies 
them to be (1) the Shakwa al-Ghanb and the information it contains 
(2) al-Dargazini’s central role in the arrest and execution of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, and (3) the date of the execution. Aside from these, ‘Usayran 
explains, no one can know what had exactly happened. 


108 Dabashi, Truth and Narrative , pp. 97-99. 

109 Dabashi takes issue with the scholars who compare ‘Ayn al-Qudat with Hallaj, 
arguing that ‘Ayn al-Qudat foretold his own execution and was resolved on it. 
‘Usayran, Arberry and Lewisohn examine the similarities between him and Hallaj and 
argue that Ayn al-Qudat aspired to Hallaj in respect to his mystical doctrines and also 
his longing for death. Leonard Lewisohn, “In Quest of Annihilation: Imaginalization 
and Mystical Death in the Tamhidat of Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl,” in Classical 
Persian Sufism: From Its Origins to Rumi , edited by Lewisohn (London: Khaniqahi 
Nimatullahi Publications, 1993), pp. 332-33. 

110 Dabashi, Truth and Narrative, p. 588. 

111 ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Shakwa al-Gharlb an al-Awtan ila ‘Ulama al-Buldan , in 
Musannafat, edited by ‘Afif ‘Usayran (Tehran: Intisharat-i Danishgah-i Tehran, 
1962), p. 5. 
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Shakwa: Defence against Heresy 

‘Ayn al-Qudat does not identify his adversaries but in the Shakwa 
al-Ghanb indicates that his enemies are motivated by envy toward 
him. He outlines the charges against him as follows: (1) his views on 
God as the all-encompassing Being with limited knowledge of the 
particulars (2) his views on prophecy as a stage past the stage of reason 
and the stage of sainthood, and (3) his views on the role of the spiritual 
leader (imam) in the life of the believer. ‘Ayn al-Qudat presents his 
case arguing that his adversaries have distorted his views. He explains 
and supports his ideas by referring to the sayings of the Prophet, Abu 
Bakr, and ' All, as well as prominent scholars of theology and mysticism. 
He calls attention to the intended meaning of certain terminology that 
the mystics use in their writings, and asks the reader to pay heed to the 
specialized use of these technical terms. He explains that scholars, in 
all branches of knowledge, have communicated their ideas with each 
other by using technical vocabulary that is specific to their field. Terms 
such as subsisting ( baqa ), annihilation ( fana ), contraction ( qabd ), 
expansion (bast), etc., convey an etymology that belongs to an 
intellectual history going back to the time of the Prophet. 112 ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains this specialized discourse is further defined by the 
specific context of a given argument. He explains that his enemies 
have taken some of his ideas out of context in order to produce a case 
against him. 113 He declares their arguments against him to be biased 
and wrong. 

For example, they accused him of sharing the views of the shl'i 
Ismallls. The Ismallls were identified as the advocates of an esoteric 
knowledge of God and the Quran; they considered the recipient of 
this knowledge as God’s viceroy on earth and the only suitable person 
to lead the Muslim community. 114 The rhetorics of this stance fell on 
the Caliph whose rule as the legitimate sovereign of God in the Islamic 


112 Ibid., pp. 44-50. 

113 Ibid., p. 51. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 53: 

When the intelligent and impartial person hears such expressions, he ought to refer 
for their meaning to the one using them, saying, ‘What did you mean by these 
words?’ To pass judgement against the speaker, before seeking from him an 
explanation of what was intended by these expressions, and to condemn him as an 
atheist and a heretic, is truly a shot in the dark. 

114 Farhad Daftary, The Ismallls: Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), p. 87: 
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empire was now assailed. Moreover, Ismallls had already produced a 
dynasty (the tenth-century Fatimid dynasty in Egypt) that claimed 
governance over the entire Islamic world. Consequently, shiism as a 
whole was viewed by the Caliph and his subject rulers, the Saljuqs — 
being the most devout among them — as a threat and an adversary. In 
the Iran of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, this situation had intensified after the 
capture of the Alamut a few years before the birth of ‘Ayn al-Qudat . 115 

In the Shakwa al-Ghanb, ‘Ayn al-Qudat disclaims any association 
between himself and the Ismallls. He argues this point in the discussion 
on knowledge by proximity ( al-'ilm al-ladunni) and the discussion on 
“sin” and “infallibility.” He declares that the quality of the relationship 
between the disciple and the teacher and the kind of knowledge they 
share are but a few instances that articulate his pronounced distinction 
from the Ismallls. ‘Ayn al-Qudat is outraged that his adversaries have 
intentionally blurred the distinction between him and the Ismallls in 
an attempt to create a case against him. ‘Ayn al-Qudat lived at a volatile 
time when being an original thinker was dangerous. At the time, 
associating one’s views with the dissident shi'i movements was a viable 
excuse for arrest and persecution — as mentioned earlier, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s notorious enemy, al-Dargazini was also sent to the gallows 
for his suspicious relationship with the Ismallls. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that the role of the spiritual leader (imam) 
in the life of the novice is to protect him from going astray in his 
seeking after the truth . 116 He then quotes from the tradition ( hadith ) 


Shl'I esotericism found its fullest development in Isma'Ilism, by far the most 
representative of the Shl'I sects designated with the term Batiniyya; referring to those 
who give primacy to the inner, esoteric, or BattinI meaning behind the literal wording 
of all religious texts and formulations. 

115 Alamut is the name of the fortress near the town of Qazvln in the northwestern 
Alburz mountain region of Iran. It was captured by the followers of Hasan Sabbah 
(d. a.d. 1124) inA.D. 1090 and fell in a.d. 1256 during the Mongol invasion of Iran in 
the 13th century. 

The distance between Hamadhan and Qazvin, the major city near Alamut, is 40 
leagues ( farsang ) or 240 kilometers. Ibn Khurdadbih, Al-Masdlik wa al-Mamalik, 
p. 12, in www.alwaraq.com, accessed 08-12-2003. 

116 Shakwa al-Ghanb, p. 35. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 34: 

Another matter over which they have criticized me concerns certain chapters 
wherein I have spoken of the need of the neophyte for a spiritual instructor to 
conduct him to the path of truth and to guide him on the straight road, so that he 
may not stray from the right way. A sound Tradition ( hadith ) informs us that God’s 
Messenger (God bless him) said, “Whoever dies without an imam, dies the death of 
a pagan.” Abu Yazld al-Bistaml said, “If a man has no master, his imam is Satan.” 
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and the great masters of Islamic mysticism who all talk about this 
subject. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, he does not discuss what is the right 
path and what is deviation from it. Instead, he declares his own 
dissociation from the shi'i Isma ills who advocate following the 
infallible leader as a requirement in attaining knowledge of God. Ayn 
al-Qudat further explains the distinction between the Isma Ills and 
himself by explaining that his arguments abide by the methodology of 
rational speculation, which is not relevant to the Isma Ills’ teachings. 
The latter consider the Prophet and the infallible leader (imam) as the 
source for the understanding of religious doctrines . 117 

The other charge against ‘Ayn al-Qudat is his discussion of God’s 
omniscient knowledge. The all-encompassing relationship of God to 
the creation means His knowledge embraces all of creation. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat is not advocating a pantheistic view of God. To say that 
everything comes from God’s omnipotence does not mean that God is 
multiple . 118 In the chapter, On Faith in God and His Attributes, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat expands on the omniscient and the omnipresent nature of 
God by emphasizing that all of creation, even its smallest particles, are 
subject to His eternal knowledge . 119 In Zubdat al-Haqaiq he talks 
extensively about the unity of God and His knowledge of the details 
( juziyat ) and argues that while there are distinctions and inequalities 


'Amr b. Sanan al-Manbiji, one of the great Sufi shaykhs, said, “A man who has not 
been to school with a master, such a man is an imposter.” The sufi expositors of the 
true reality are unanimous in declaring that he who has no shaykh is without religion. 
This was what I meant to say in the chapters in question. My adversary, however, 
had chosen to interpret my words as being in line with the doctrine of the Ismailis, 
understanding me to subscribe to the belief in the infallible Imam. 

117 Shakwa al-Gharib , pp. 35-36. 

118 Ibid., p. 52. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 54: 

The sense of these words is exactly the same as what I conveyed in a section of the 
aforesaid treatise. I wrote, ‘The truth is that God is the Multiple and the All, and 
that what is beside Him is the single and the part’. The meaning is that all existing 
things, in relation to the grandeur of His Essence, are as the part to the whole, the 
single to the multiple; since all existing things are but a drop from the ocean of His 
omnipotence. I did not mean by that that God was multiple in His parts — high 
exalted is God indeed above being open to division. 

119 Shakwa al-Gharib, p. 69. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 84: 

Nought escapes from His eternal knowledge, not so much as the weight of an atom, 
such as a grain of dust; indeed, His knowledge of what is under His earth is as His 
knowledge of what is above in heaven. All existing things are, in the expanse of His 
knowledge, as a drop in the oceans, a sandgrain in the deserts. No glance eludes his 
design, no thought His will. Whatsoever He wills, is; whatsoever He wills not, is not. 
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among the created things, they hold the same status in relation to 
God . 120 

He is all encompassing, “Our Lord can reach out to the utmost recesses 
of things by his knowledge .” 121 In other words, if he did not know that 
it existed it would not have existed; whatever exists or does not exist 
must enter into the compass of his knowledge on equal basis; human 
reasoning is incapable of conceiving that. 

It is human reason that fails to comprehend the extensions of the 
knowledge of God, which is eternal and incomprehensible in temporal 
and spacial frames of reference . 122 Zubdat al-Haqaiq explains that the 
temporal nature of creation subjugates our mind to the degree that we 
are deluded into comparing the omniscient and the omnipresent 
attributes of God with the limited cognitive qualities of man. 
Consequently, some ask how can God have knowledge of the 
particulars, not knowing that the eternal knowledge of God is 
unaffected by the transient quality of temporal knowledge . 123 God’s 
encompassing knowledge is incomprehensible to man because man is 
only exposed to the expressions of this knowledge in the world. 
Naturally, God’s relationship with this world and His knowledge of 
the particulars remain beyond our reach. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that 
when creation is looked upon through the perspective of reason it is 
perceived in a hierarchical order in respect to time, status, and 
qualities. The relationship of God to creation is not determined by any 
stratum because God is omnipresent and in an equal relationship to 
all of creation. Moreover, God’s knowledge of the particulars is 
independent of the creatures’ knowledge of Him . 124 

The nature of prophethood is an example of the kind of knowledge 
that human reason cannot appropriate. In Zubdat al-Haqaiq, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains that faith in prophethood is faith in the unseen 
( ghayb ). This kind of faith, however, does not imply that the unseen 
can be grasped by one possessed of reason. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, 
and specifically in the chapter “On Faith in Prophethood,” ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat asserts that prophethood is the stage past sainthood, which 
is the stage past reason. Prophethood is a stage that involves qualities 


120 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 24. 

121 Qur an, 7: 89. 

122 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, sec. 15, pp. 23-24. 

123 Ibid., sec. 12, p.22. 

124 Ibid., sec. 15, pp. 23-24. 
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that reason cannot attain but can attest to and confirm . 125 While this 
argument is presented tersely in the Shakwa al-Gharib, it is extensively 
discussed in the Tamhidat and in the Zubdat al-Haqaiq. These 
documents explain what the author means by the words prophethood 
and faith. This discussion in the Tamhidat is comprehensive and 
conveys faith in the prophethood as faith in the unseen ( ghayb ). This 
argument does not imply that the believer (the one possessed of 
reason) can have direct knowledge of the unseen. Zubdat al-Haqaiq 
approaches the same issues in a less esoteric style. There he explains : 126 

Perhaps you would ask: what is the path that one with reason must 
traverse in order to find a firm stance in faith in prophethood? I would 
say: the path of one who does not have any taste for poetry until he 
receives his objective by association with those who have this talent. 
And there are many who do not have the taste for poetry and do not 
understand the difference between poetry and prose but attest to this 
aptitude among others. And their merit is in understanding this 
difference [between themselves and those who have the gift of poetry] 
and this is due to the frequency of their association with those who were 
not deprived of this aptitude. And they became firm believers in the 
unseen. 

He explains that the aptitude for poetry is a metaphor for understanding 
one’s own strengths and limitations in acquiring different kinds of 
knowledge. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion is inspired by a similar 
comparison in Ghazzali’ s Mishkat al- Anwar when the author describes 
the distinction between ordinary people and the prophets and friends 
of God . 127 Like ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Ghazzali explains that beyond the stage 
of reason is the prophetic stage, which is incomprehensible by those 
who do not have access to it. The prophetic stage is similar to the 
inspirational state that we associate with poetry. In the prophetic 
stage, the prophets and some wayfarers observe “flashes” of the unseen, 
mysteries of heaven and earth and other divine ( rabbani ) mysteries. 
This kind of knowledge is not available to all, just as the taste for 
poetry, which is a kind of feeling and perception, is reserved for 
some . 128 This is an appropriate analogy considering ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 


125 Shakwa al-Gharib, pp. 70-72. 

126 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 31. 

127 Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali, The Niche of Lights ( Mishkat al-Anwar), 
translated by David Buchman (Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1998), 
pp. 37-38; henceforth cited as Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali, Tire Niche of Lights. 

128 Ibid., pp. 37-39. 
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whose diction is replete with verse and metaphor. He argues that the 
inspired state of the prophet can be acknowledged by others, just as a 
man who may not have the talent for composing poetry can 
acknowledge and appreciate this talent in another person . 129 In this 
context, poetry is the occasion to communicate the inspired state of 
the poet on the one hand and the keen nature of the man who is 
possessed of reason and is capable of appreciating poetry, on the other 
hand. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s methodology of rational speculation ( burhan ) 
describes the unseen and makes it comprehensible through poetic 
images and by means of analogy . 130 

The Shakwa al-Gharib gives us specific information by ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat about his arrest and conviction. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat argues his case, communicates his views on knowledge 
of the unseen and the nature of prophethood, dissociates himself from 
the Ismallls, and makes an appeal for freedom from prison in Baghdad. 
The arrangement and orchestration of these arguments produce the 
complex and rhetorical text of the Shakwa al-Gharib, which can be 
read on different levels as an apologia and a metaphor for one’s longing 
for the homeland. 


129 Shakwa al-Gharib, pp. 33-34. Cf. A. J. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, pp. 32-33: 

... inasmuch as it is reason that proves the veracity of the Prophets. Now I do not 
claim that faith in prophecy is dependent upon the appearance of a stage beyond 
the stage of reason. What I claim is rather that the inner nature of prophcey indicates 
a stage beyond the stage of sainthood, and that sainthood indicates a stage beyond 
the stage of reason, as I have pointed out above. The nature of a thing is one thing, 
and the means of realizing it is another: it is possible for a man possessed of reason 
to reach by way of reason belief in the existence of a stage which he has not yet 
attained personally. Thus, a man may be deprived of the taste for poetry, and yet he 
may come to recognize the existence of something in the man possessing such taste, 
whilst at the same time he must confess total ignorance of the nature of that thing. 


130 Shakwa al-Gharib, pp. 35-36. 
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After his release from the Baghdad prison, ‘Ayn al-Qudat was 
reprimanded by some of his associates for writing the Shakwa 
al-Ghanb and appealing to his captors to set him free. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
argued that Shakwa al-Ghanb could not be interpreted at face value as 
it contained mystical meanings that were hidden from the uninitiated. 
These arguments are found in a personal letter (Letter 98) written to 
one of his disenchanted critics whose identity remains unknown. 131 
The letter is enveloped in an aura of sarcasm and mockery, which 
express ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s frustration as he responds to the main 
criticisms. He justifies Shakwa al-Ghanb as an inspirational piece and 
explains that the prison in Baghdad inspired him to write about the 
existential predicament of the soul in exile from the homeland and 
trapped in the prison-house of the body. He reiterates that Shakwa 
al-Ghanb transcends the actual confines of his imprisonment in 
Baghdad, functioning as a metaphor that summons the adept to aspire 
to the mystical path as the way out of this prison. 

The present chapter concerns itself with the issue of exile, 
imprisonment, and the return journey home. Shakwa al-Ghanb 
belongs in the genre of the medieval prison-writings that are an 
intimation of the tribulations of the soul in the material realm. But it 
also functions as a platform for the author to defend himself before his 
captors and claim his right to be released from prison. In its capacity 
as a mystical treatise, which is filled with allusions to the existential 
agonies of humankind, ‘Ayn al-Qudat treats a theme that was 
previously investigated at length in Plato’s Apology for Socrates and 
the visionary recitals of Avicenna. ‘Ayn al-Qudat and these other 
authors shared a similar fate in their relationship with the state 
authorities: they were accused of offense against society and put into 
prison. In turn, they used their incarceration as an opportunity to 
speak about the soul in the body. The writings of Plato on Socrates’ 
trial and eventual death, the visionary recitals of Avicenna, and ‘Ayn 


131 “Letter 98,” in Maktubat, 2: 355-63. The English translation of this letter is 
available in the Appendix. 
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al-Qudat’s defense, describe how these authors saw their own 
imprisonment as a metaphor for the plight of the soul, with prison a 
metaphor for the dark density of matter, and home a substitute for the 
original homeland. 

The forlorn state of the soul in exile from its homeland where it 
basked in the glory of God, is a major theme that is discussed 
extensively in Islamic mystical literature of medieval Iran. Prominent 
writers and scholars who wrote on this subject include Sana I Ghaznawi 
(d. a.d. 1131) the author of Sayr al-’lbad ild al-Maad (The Journey of 
the Servants to the Place of Return), Abu Hamid and Ahmad Ghazzali, 
Farid al-Din Attar (d. a.d. 1220) the author of Mantiq al-Tayr (The 
Conference of Birds), and the celebrated Rum! (d. a.d. 1273). The 
latter stand out as popular authors worldwide. Rumi’s famous Nay 
Namih (Tale of the Reed) is a poem that artists and writers still admire. 
Attar’s allegorical tale about the journey of a flock of birds in search of 
the fabulous bird simurq (griffin) comes to end with the realization 
that their destination and the beloved were never far from them, but 
rather within their own heart. The journey offers this invaluable 
knowledge, which must be arrived at by the individual wayfarer. The 
Conference of Birds has been studied extensively over the years and 
been translated into other languages. Another important work in this 
category is the treatise Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya (The Tale of 
Occidental Exile) by Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtul (d. a.d. 
1191). 132 This text is a confluence of autobiography and allegory. 
Suhrawardi ventures to remedy a shortcoming in the mystical treatises 
of the Muslim master of Peripatetic philosophy, Avicenna. He fashions 
his allegory after Avicenna’s visionary accounts of the spiritual journey 
for self-discovery: Risalat Hayy ibn Yaqzan (Recital of Hayy ibn 
Yaqzan), Risalat al-Tayr (Recital of the Bird), and Risalat Salaman wa 
Absal (Recital of Salaman and Absal). 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s Shakwa al-Ghanb is not an allegory, but a complex 
narrative that propels the plot with metaphors and intimations. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains that his captivity away from his homeland 
Hamadhan is the major metaphor under consideration. The text 
adopts a discursive narrative structure, which is autobiographical and 


132 Shihab al-Din Abu al-Futuh Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak al-Suhrawardi (a.d. 
1154-91), was the initiator of the philosophical school named the philosophy of 
Illumination. He was born in the city of Suhraward in Iran and was executed in 
Aleppo on the order of Salah al-Din Ayyubi, presumably for his teachings concerning 
the perfect ruler, the philosopher-king. 
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explicates the author’s scholarship on Islamic mysticism. The rhetorical 
nature of the defense convinces ‘Ayn al-Qudat to be selective about 
presenting and withholding evidence in order to advance his 
arguments strategically and tactfully. For instance, ‘Ayn al-Qudat does 
not mention some of his major writings. Consequently, when in 
“Letter 98” he refers to the metaphorical nature of his defense, he must 
be specifically recalling the beginning sections of the Shakwa al-Ghanb 
where he laments his imprisonment in Baghdad and beseeches his 
captors for release. It is logical that the personal tone of the defense in 
the beginning is extended into a biographical discussion concerning 
the author’s work on mysticism as a scholarly discipline. In this 
manner, ‘Ayn al-Qudat combines his appeal for release from the 
Baghdad prison with his discussion on his life achievements and his 
sense of alienation from this world. These subjects, juxtaposed against 
each other, constitute the plot of the Shakwa al-Ghanb. 

Response to Reproof 

“Letter 98” justifies the significance of the homeland in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
defense treatise. He begins the letter in his familiar affectionate voice, 
but a tone of irony immediately breaks through in his mocking consent 
to the objections that are directed against him and in his exaggerated 
depiction of his jubilation on having heard from his addressee in the 
first place. The beginning lines of the letter are as follows: 133 

I read the consolation that came from the great and endeared brother, 
may God prolong his life and make his end more blessed than his 
worldly life. My soul received abundant peace and comfort from it. I 
welcomed those elegant words and subtle meanings wholeheartedly and 
these verses came to my mind: 

Your letter arrived: it was colorful; 

It made me vivacious with joy. 

The gardens, seeing your letter, withered with envy; 

The pearl dissolved, abashed by its eloquence. 

I filled my ears with passages from it, 

Until I covered its lines with kisses 


133 Maktubcit, “Letter 98,” sec. 550. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat continues by reminding his critic that his reading of the 
Shakwa al-Gharib had been hasty and careless. Had he read the text 
more carefully, he would have observed its subtle treatment of mystical 
meanings. Instead, his critic rushed to judgment and accused ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat of being impatient for release from prison. He further 
accused ‘Ayn al-Qudat of being verbose and rhetorical in his longing 
for Hamadhan. These objections are based on his interpretation of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s lofty use of the literary idiom. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat uses an erudite style in describing his loneliness and 
alienation ( ghurba ). He invokes verses by celebrated Arab poets such 
as Abu Tammam 134 and Bashshar ibn Burd 135 who likewise shared his 
connection with Hamadhan or suffered harm at the hand of foes. 
These poets reflect on separation and loneliness, and thus bear witness 
to ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s affliction and bring solace to him. ‘Ayn al-Qudat is 
a superb writer who consistently demonstrates unparalleled authorial 
command over his subject. In the case of Shakwa al-Gharib, he is 
intent on exhibiting the breath and depth of his learning and his 
intellectual scholarship as proof that the envious treachery of his 
enemies was provoked by his exceptional intelligence . 136 

I did not want to leave a few points unattended, may God out of His 
graciousness keep us against errors. First: you were astonished by the 
description of the longing for the homeland; had you studied these 
chapters in their entirety you would not have found room for this 
objection. In a similar vein, Balal al-Habashl, may God be pleased with 
him, and the Prophet, praise be upon him, yearned for the mountains 
and the streams of Mecca. This is what we understand from the apparent 
qualities. In addition, your objection that in my diction, I was verbose 
and rhetorical rather than unrestricted, is exactly true; your words speak 
my heart. Indeed, the best poetry is the most untrue and the verbose is 
the twin of the poets. That is why I renounced both of them and admitted 
that the perfection of both of these crafts is that which is adorned with 
deceit. When the wayfarer understands the harm in lying, he will cease 
doing it. That is all! 


134 Abu Tammam Habib ibn Aws (a.d. 804-45) is the famous Arab panegyrist. He 
stayed in Hamadhan on his way back from Nayshapur where he composed his famous 
anthology, Hatndsa. 

135 Bashshar ibn Burd (a.d. 714-84) was an Iraqi poet of Persian descent. His 
family was from eastern Iran. Praised as a court poet, he was accomplished in different 
genres of poetry. His elegies won him wide renown. Bashshar became notorious for 
his shu'ubJ ideas and was accused of heterodoxy for which he was attacked and 
brutally killed. 

136 Maktubdt, “Letter 98,” sec. 551. 
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The passages that seem “verbose and rhetorical” to his disappointed 
and critical friend, are orchestrated in their present form to 
communicate how the author sees himself as part of an intellectual 
heritage that is shared by other eminent persons who were subjected 
to the ordeals of exile and imprisonment. This observation is extended 
into the universal condition of the soul who is in exile in this realm of 
material existence. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that the literary qualities of 
the Shakwa al-Gharib might make him comparable to poets, writers, 
and rhetoricians. However, in contrast to them, the eloquence of his 
diction and his skillful use of the high literary culture are not intended 
to fabricate alluring deceits. His obviously literary manner of 
expression is intended to communicate a truth that can be imparted 
only through poetic language and imagery. In the Shakwa al-Gharib, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat uses the emotive, flowery language of poetry because it 
is less remote from the realities of the spiritual realms that are 
translated as signs and symbols on the material plain. In the same way, 
the places that he evokes, Hamadhan and Mecca among them, are 
reminiscent of an spiritual geography that is invisible to the corporeal 
sight. Finally, the truth that he alludes to is the longing of the soul for 
its true homeland, and the freedom that he seeks extends to the 
condition of the soul that is exiled from the homeland . 137 

Dear friend! Be aware! Do not treat lightly the words of the lovers. 
“There is, in their stories, instruction for men endowed with 
understanding.” Behold, they are talking about Jacob. Do you think 
“And his eyes became white with sorrow. And he fell into silent 
melancholy” is because of his separation from Joseph or for something 
else? If he was suffering this pain on account of Joseph, then since it is 
permissible for the prophets to suffer such a pain, the entire world is 
justified in its longing for the friend. “How great is my grief for Joseph! ” 138 
This sigh means a different world of meaning for the Lord of love. In 
fact, that pain was not on behalf of Joseph. Joseph was a sign for another 
affair. Therefore, objections are not admissible. One should look at 
Alwand and Mawashan, and the tales of the lovers, with appreciation. 
This pain and complaint are not entirely about Hamadhan; they are 
about something else. Prison, is separation from the beloved; release, is 
finding the beloved. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that in Shakwa al-Gharib, the mountains and 
the prairies of Hamadhan — Alwand and Mawashan — are metaphors 


137 Ibid., sec. 557. 

138 Quran, 12: 84. 
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for the spiritual plains where harm and treachery have never set foot. 
A man who has seen these sites and has partaken of their delights 
knows that he is a prisoner in the world of matter, which seems like a 
dungeon or a dark cave that he must escape. In contrast to the dismal 
pit that we call life, the spiritual quality of the place that he calls home 
redeems the soul. ‘Ayn al-Qudat imagines that these climes can make 
anyone, even a man’s foes, rejoice so greatly that hostility is taken out 
of their minds. 

Me thinks I see the Iraqi caravan arriving at Hamadhan, and setting 
down their loads on the slopes of Mawashan. The heights and valleys 
there are verdant green, bedecked by spring in raiment which all other 
lands would envy. Her flowers waft abroad as it were the scent of musk, 
her rivers flow with crystal-limpid water. The travellers alight amid 
elegant gardens, and betake themselves to the shade of leafy trees. They 
begin to chant over and over again this verse, and they cooing like doves 
and warbling like nightingales: 

O Hamadhan, may copious rain 
Water abundantly thy plain, 

Nor may fresh showers ever fail, 

O Mawashan, thy fertile vale . 139 

The Iraqi caravan, by implication, takes ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s current jailers 
from Baghdad to Hamadhan. Through this journey they become 
strangers in a new place where they discover the magical qualities of a 
land that ‘Ayn al-Qudat yearns for. The journey to Hamadhan makes 
them understand the true meaning of prison and freedom. They realize 
that in Baghdad they were prisoners without knowing it themselves. 
Arriving at Hamadhan and the spiritual plain that it stands for, these 
travellers jump with joy and astonishment. Their reaction to this locale 
brings to light their ignorance thus far about the possibility of such 
happiness. Upon reaching these plains, the Iraqis celebrate their newly 
found resting station in Hamadhan: a new land to them, but home to 
‘Ayn al-Qudat. The caravan feasts on the beauty of Hamadhan and its 
paradisiac delights. In fact, the exhilaration that these travellers 
experience so transforms them that their voices echo the sound of the 
doves and the nightingales in the gardens of paradise. These travellers 
are free like the birds who praise beautiful gardens in their songs of 
delight. 


139 Shakwa al-Ghanb, p. 28. Cf. Arberry, A Sufi Martyr, p. 26. 
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In the letter to his disapproving friend, ‘Ayn al-Qudat cites the 
Qur’an in order to make clearer the issue of the homeland and its 
metaphorical treatment in the Shakwa al-Gharlb . 140 

If Moses, peace be upon him, yearned for mount Sinai, his yearning 
was not for dirt and pebbles. And if in the eternal Qur’an he takes a 
vow on these two mountains, the Fig and the Olive ( al-tln wa 
al-zaytun ), 141 that vow is not on the earth and stones. Alas, no one except 
lovers can understand the mysteries of love. 

The Quranic verse, al-tln, points to four sacred symbols: the fig, the 
olive, mount Sinai, and Mecca. The fig represents man who, like the 
fruit, can be full of delight and sweetness or with corruption. The olive 
refers to the Mount of Olives, where the Gospel unfolds. Sinai is the 
locus for the message of Moses. This city of security, which the Prophet 
Muhammad refers to, is Mecca or the site of the revelation. These 
locations signify the prophetic mission and its validity. They allude to 
elements that belong to this world and this humanity but extend 
beyond them and connect with the other realms of reality. The fig is a 
parable for the nature of man. The mountains and the plains stand for 
places where God has addressed humanity. The Prophet takes a vow 
on this history in order to attest to the noble creation of man who at 
the same time is destined to be ensnared by matter and thus be the 
“lowest of the low.” 

‘Ayn al-Qudat reiterates that his allusions to Hamadhan express 
mystical meanings. He wishes to return to his homeland because on 
the soul level he does not belong to the corporeal world and desires to 
return to his eternal home. He also wishes to be released from the 
Baghdad prison and go back to Hamadhan, where as a child he was 
suckled and adored by those who love him. Hamadhan is a place like 
Mecca, the Mount of Olives, and Sinai, where ‘Ayn al-Qudat, as 
another inspired man, hears the call of God and follows the path of 
mysticism. Pondering his present predicament, he remembers his 
separation from the homeland and from his home. He suffers the pain 
of imprisonment in a strange land that reminds him of his double 
exile as a man and as a spirit . 142 

You ask: What is this longing for Hamadhan? I am attached to 
Hamadhan. Should I say I am not? 


140 Maktubdt, “Letter 98,” sec. 556. 

141 Qur’an, 95: 1-3. 

142 Maktubdt, “Letter 98,” sec. 561. 
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Indeed I cry because of my exile: 
The eyes of the stranger always cry, 
The day I left my land 
I was wrong. 

I wonder why I left 
My homeland where my love is 


‘Ayn al-Qudat’s nostalgia for Hamadhan reflects both the condition of 
his soul and his desire for return to his home and abode in the city of 
his birth. Thus, he invites the reader to appreciate the state of the 
wayfarer who is cast away into this world, and to perceive the true 
meaning of Alwand and Mawashan as celestial plains. The stranger 
( al-gharib ) is one who is aware of his state of exile: a condition that he 
becomes sentient of through mystical practice and visionary perception 
of the unseen. Although the imprisonment of this young scholar in the 
dungeons of Baghdad is the occasion and the inspiration for Shakwa 
al-Gharib, in his letter of response to his critic ‘Ayn al-Qudat maintains 
that his apologia is a testimonial on exile and a complaint against the 
separation of the soul from its homeland. 


Reaching the Homeland, Apologia of Plato and Avicennan Recitals 

As is the case with Shakwa al-Gharib, the Apology of Plato (427-347 
b.c.) and the Recital ofHayy ibn Yaqzdn by Avicenna (a.d. 980-1037) 
were composed when their narrators were being attacked by state 
authorities. 143 Prison and trial inspired these authors to write some of 
the most important treatises on the exile of the soul and its 
homecoming. Plato and Avicenna had a formative influence on 
medieval Islamic thought in general and on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s intellectual 
milieu in particular. Needless to say, these thinkers were considered 
archetypal paradigms of knowledge and wisdom for the scholars of the 
medieval world at large. They were especially important for thinkers 
like the Ghazzall brothers and Suhrawardi al-Maqtul, the founder of 
the Illuminationist school, who belonged to the same twelfth -century 


143 Abu ‘All al-Husayn ibn Abdallah ibn Sina was born in Afshana near Bukhara 
and died in Hamadhan. His philosophical views were influenced by Aristotle, 
al-Farabi, and Plotinus. Avicenna was a vizir in the court of Ala’ al-Dawla in 
Hamadhan, where he served a prison term for political reasons. He composed the 
visionary recitals Hayy ibn Yaqzdn, Salomon and Absdl, and the Recital of the Birds, 
during this time. 
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intellectual and spiritual milieu that represented ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 
Suhrawardi’s intuitive philosophy of Illumination relied on the 
teachings of the ancient philosopher/demiurge Hermes Trismegistus 
and Plato. Hermes and Plato described their direct experience of God 
and the divine realm as a form of death whereby the soul separates 
from the body and sees the divine light . 144 Gradually, Suhrawardi gave 
prominence to Plato over others like Aristotle and the ancient 
Zoroastrian sages of Persia who had exerted influence upon his 
thinking. Suhrawardi described the Illuminationist philosophy as the 
restoration of the heritage of Plato . 145 Plato’s renown among Muslim 
medieval scholars, which reached its apex in the teachings of 
Suhrawardi, was his ability to conjoin the intuitive and the discursive 
aspects of gnosis. 

The dialogues of Plato and the allegorical treatises of Avicenna on 
the subject of the exile of the soul and the interpretation of death as the 
vehicle for reaching the homeland, resonate with the arguments of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat. He was familiar with Plato, if not directly, through the 
writings of Ghazzali, and with Avicenna directly through his texts. He 
refers to Avicenna in several places in his writings. In the Tamhidat, 
he praises Avicenna for his discussions on eschatology and the issue 
of the resurrection of the soul. The Tamhidat distinguishes Avicenna 
as the teacher who partook of the truth and recklessly summoned the 
others toward the “path of pathlessness” ( rah-i hi rah-i ). U6 Upon this 
path visionary insight offsets the existing norms of religious belief 
because the truth that Avicenna points to is in variance with notional 
Islam. Remembering Avicenna inspires ‘Ayn al-Qudat to recite the 
following verses : 147 

On the path of love, unbelief and heresy ( tarsal ) are better 

In the vicinity of your tavern, infamy is better; 

Wearing the zunnar instead of the habit of unity, is better 

Insanity, insanity, insanity, is better. 

He identifies with Avicenna’s brave approach to knowledge and 
regards it as a new paradigm in philosophical thought. It is sound to 
say that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion at this stage in his life demonstrates 


144 John Walbridge, The Wisdom of the Mystic East: Suhrawardi and Platonic 
Orientalism (New York: State University of New York Press, 2001), pp. 48-49. 

145 Ibid., p. 63. 

146 Tamhidat, sec. 463, p. 350. 

147 Ibid. 
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his departure from the anti-philosophy stance of Abu Hamid GhazzalT. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat is approaching the visionary philosopher as one who is 
in immediate contact with the truth that is disclosed to him at the 
highest stage of reason, which borders the terrain of visionary insight. 
He turns to the reader and asks: “Do you hear well what is being said? 
Oh, you philosopher, what do you say? Are these words not the words 
of philosophy? Whatever is not like these words of philosophy, is 
entirely vain and void .” 148 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s praise for the visionary philosopher is in accord 
with Suhrawardi who founded his philosophy of Illumination on the 
basis of the Platonic visionary perception of the Ideas. Plato’s teachings 
on the condition of the soul in this world and the liberating qualities 
of death have been studied and discussed through the centuries. In the 
dialogues, Plato provides lively descriptions of Socrates in the 
meditative state as he departs this world and joins the realm of Ideas. 
In the Symposium, for instance, Socrates is shown in a state of trance 
that lasts a day and a night. Suhrawardi’s magnum opus, Hikmat 
al-Ishraq (The Philosophy of Illumination), refers to Plato in the 
context of his discussion on death and self-identification with the 
divine. Suhrawardi explains : 149 

The most exalted angel is the angel of death. It sheds the managing light 
from the darkness. Even though, the light is not devoid of the remainder 
of the relation with the body, it emerges into the world of light and 
becomes suspended among the Controlling Lights. The suspended light 
sees all of the illuminated veils in their relation to the majesty of the 
Encompassing, the Self- Constituted — the Light of lights that appears 
translucent. At this point it seems as though it has become a subject 
within the Encompassing Light. This is an exalted station. Plato talks 
about it in relation to his soul as does Hermes, and other great 
philosophers also, based on their inner experience. And this is what the 
author of this religion [Muhammad], and a company of those who leave 
the body from the realm of Nasut [the world of bodily manifestation] 
have spoken of. All layers of the spheres are brimming with these affairs 
and all things are proportionate before It. To It belongs the revealing 
of the unseen world, known to no other but It. Whoever has not 
observed these stations in his self must not object to the pillars of 
philosophy. For, doing so is imperfection, ignorance, and falsehood. 
Whoever serves God with sincerity and dies transcending the darkness, 


148 Ibid., sec. 464, p. 350. 

149 Muhammad S. Shahrazurl, Sharh-i Hikmat al-Ishraq, edited by Hossein Ziai 
(Tehran: Pajhuhishgah, 1993), sec. 274, p. 588. 
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and casts off the senses of darkness, he sees what no one other than He 
sees. 

The mystic is resolved on death because it is through death that we 
separate from the dark and dense world of matter and realize our 
innate identity as light. More of a Platonist than a Muslim, Suhrawardi 
compares Plato with the Prophet Muhammad, who left the body and 
the world of bodily manifestations and observed spiritual realities. The 
visionaries to whom Suhrawardi is referring were able to leave their 
bodies while they were alive and were able to see the creation as a 
spectrum of lights and emanations. The culmination of this experience 
was to acquire knowledge of the truth, which was ultimately found 
within the self. Ziai analyzes this subject in the context of the dream- 
vision that Suhrawardi has with Aristotle. 

Aristotle, the “master of philosophy” and “one who comes to the aid of 
souls”, appears to Suhrawardi, who asks a question concerning 
knowledge ( masalat al-‘ilm), how it is obtained, what it is made of and 
how it is recognized. Aristotle’s response is: “return to your soul (or 
self).” Self-knowledge is a fundamental component of the Illuminationist 
theory of knowledge. Knowledge as perception ( idrak ) of the soul is 
essential and self-constituted, because an individual is cognizant of his 
essence by means of that essence itself. Self-consciousness and the 
concept of “I”— the self-as-self, or its ipseity, its selfhood— are the 
grounds of knowledge. What is ultimately gained through the initial 
consciousness of one’s essence is a way to knowledge, called the “science 
based on presence and vision” ( al-ilm al-huduri al-shuhudf). For 
Suhrawardi, this is a higher type of knowledge than that obtained by 
the Peripatetic philosophers, who rely on union with the Active 
Intellect . 150 

The departure from the confines of the body through mystical death, 
enables the wayfarer to see the unseen as an interplay of lights. A few 
decades earlier than Suhrawardi, ‘Ayn al-Qudat provides an 
epistemology of lights to describe life in its varied dimensions. He 
explains that he had acquired these insights through mystical death. 
This esoteric kind of knowledge is the inspiration for the defense that 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, a Muslim mystic, and Socrates, a Greek philosopher, 
present to the authorities and the judges in charge of their 


150 Hossein Ziai, “Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi: Founder of the Illuminationist 
School,” in History of Islamic Philosophy , edited by Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Oliver 
Leaman (London: Routledge, 2001), pp. 453-54. 
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imprisonment. In the following, I will review Plato’s trilogy on death 
where it concerns similar subjects in ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 


Socrates on the Way of Death 

Socrates uses his defense at the Athenian court as an occasion to 
discuss the true nature of the soul and its exile in the world of matter. 
He identifies himself as a philosopher and a “practitioner of death” 
whose primary concerns in the trial include his individual identity, the 
credibility of the opponents’ rhetoric, and the opinion of the audience/ 
jury in relation to truth . 151 Socrates defeats the court’s ruling by 
declaring himself a lover of wisdom whose faith and destiny have 
always guided him in his practice of death/philosophy . 152 Alan Segal’s 
observation is sound when he explains that for Socrates the life of the 
philosopher consists of seeking after death in order to separate the 
soul from the body. He explains: “Death, therefore, is part of the goal 
of philosophy because it removes us from the biggest source of 
distraction to the philosophical enterprise .” 153 The distraction that 
Socratres is referring to is the body, which keeps the soul isolated from 
itself in the darkness of ignorance. 

The texts that focus specifically on the trial and death of Socrates — 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo — allude to a realm that is 
arrived at by means of death or a state of consciousness that is similar 
to death. The soul yearns for this realm and strives toward it through 
anamnestic reflection and by experiencing the influence this 
recollection exerts on the acquisition of learning. K. Guthrie, the 
famous historian of Greek philosophy, argues that Plato was influenced 
by Pythagorean doctrines, which supported the view that the soul 
belongs to the world of eternal forms and has a memory of those 
forms. He explains: 


151 Plato, “Apology,” in Great Dialogues of Plato, translated by W.H.D. Rouse, 
edited by Eric H. Warmington and Philip G. Rouse (New York: Mentor, 1984), p. 423. 
In the Apology, Socrates, who has been accused of impiety and is condemned to death, 
reflects on his proximity to death and to the citizens of Athens. This is how he 
distinguishes between the rhetorics of his adversaries and the truth. 

152 Ibid, p. 485. 

153 Alan F. Segal, Life after Death: A History of the Afterlife in Western Religion 
(New York: Doubleday, 2004), p. 226. 
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It [the soul] has had many earthly lives, and before and between them, 
when out of the body, has had glimpses of the reality beyond ... The 
doctrine of Ideas stands or falls together with the belief in the 
immortality — or at least the pre-existence — of the soul. It explains 
learning — the acquisition of knowledge in this life — as a process of 
recollection. The things that we perceive around us could not implant 
in us for the first time a knowledge of the notions of the universal and 
the perfect which we believe ourselves to possess. But because we have 
already had a direct vision of the true realities, it is possible for the feeble 
and imperfect reflections of them on earth to remind us of what we 
have once known, but forgotten owing to the soul’s contamination with 
the material dross of the body . 154 

Socrates’ identity as an inspired thinker is inseparable from the 
philosophic discourse whose approach to existence derives from the 
vantage point of death . 155 Philosophy for Socrates is not an abstract 
structure in the heavens, detached and removed from this life; nor is 
death to him a mystery. In fact, he leaves the court advising the judges 
to keep “good hopes toward death,” since the virtuous man need not 
worry about what befalls him either in this world of shadows or in the 
realm of true Beings . 156 Death frees the soul from the body and allows 
it entrance into the realm of Ideas. The philosopher is so preoccupied 
with the question of death and enlightenment through death that he 
sees himself more dead than “alive.” This is an issue that Socrates turns 
to in Phaedo , 157 where, in his private discussion with his circle of 
friends, he draws a detailed picture of the house of Hades, its geography, 
and the fate of the souls . 158 These intimations testify that Socrates has 
taken part in divine visions and has succeeded in remembering them 
in his corporeal existence. He has passed through the cycle of death 
andrebirth many times andretains those remembrances. Consequently, 
the philosopher has developed an acute sensitivity to death whence he 
has come and to which he shall return. This is how the Apology is not 
concerned with saving the philosopher from harm and banishment. 


154 W.K.C. Guthrie, The Greek Philosophers From Thales to Aristotle (New York: 
Harper Torch Books, 1975), p. 95. 

155 Plato, “ Euthyphro ,” The Last Days of Socrates, translated by Hugh Tredennick 
(London: Penguin Classics, 1979), p. 20. The issue under consideration is how Socrates 
defines faith and how his convictions are perceived as heterodoxy. This dialogue sets 
the stage for the following works on the trial and death of Socrates, Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo. 

156 “Apology,” Great Dialogues of Plato, p. 446. 

157 Segal, Life after Death, p. 225. 

158 “Phaedo,” Great Dialogues of Plato, pp. 512-18. 
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Rather it concerns the truth ( al-haqq ) that he has attained in special 
realms of consciousness. Moreover, it concerns his right to think 
thoughts that are inspired by death — unwelcome as they may be for 
the state and its authorities. The crux of the argument in the Apology 
and in the trilogy on death, is in accord with what Massignon calls the 
classical goals of Hellenistic philosophy: “The purification of the soul 
through knowledge of the truth, and the formula for the political 
balance of the ideal state .” 159 Plato asserts that the philosopher exists 
in this world to profess while still alive the knowledge that he attains 
through death. This teaching resonates with that of ‘Ayn al-Qudat who 
discusses the praxis of death as the cornerstone of his mystical views. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat and Plato attest a knowledge beyond death that is 
considered provocative and offensive by the authorities in charge of 
the political and the intellectual state. Plato is accused of heresy and 
corrupting the youth with his inquisitive chatter, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat is 
branded as eccentric and heretical. They both triumph by remaining 
steadfast to the visions of the spiritual realms that they have visited 
through death. 

Avicenna’s Escape from the Prison of the Body 

It is most likely that ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s familiarity with Plato was indirect 
and through the writings of Ghazzall and Avicenna. Whereas 
Ghazzali’s scrutiny into philosophy with the intent of refuting it was 
so profound that some of his readers mistook him as a philosopher, 
Avicenna’s knowledge of Greek philosophy and logic was an essential 
element of his legacy. Avicenna’s work was studied by both the 
followers of Aristotle, the Peripatetics, and the mystic scholars and the 
Illuminationist philosophers who interpreted his work as visionary 
philosophy. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s reference to Avicenna, discussed in detail 
in the Conclusion, indicates that he had studied the text of the 
Adhawiya, which perceived the hereafter ( ma’ad ) beyond the 
conventional category of resurrection and defined it as a place where 
one has come from and will return to . 160 The Adhawiya is organized 
into seven chapters that analyze different views on eschatology and the 


159 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam, vol. 1, 
translated by Herbert Mason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), p. 197. 

160 Avicenna, Risalat al-Adhawiya ft Amr al-Maad, 1st ed., edited by Sulayman 
Dunya (Egypt: Dar al-Fikr al- Arabl, 1949), p. 36; henceforth cited as Adhawiya. 
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undying ipseity of humankind. Avicenna describes the states of 
different ranks of men after death and the realization of the second 
creation. He uses this outline to demonstrate that maad is a transition 
from one state of being into another and not a summoning of the dead 
on a designated day to stand judgement. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains the source of these views to have been 
Avicenna’s perception of the celestial emanations. He considers these 
insights beyond the understanding of reason and explains that 
Avicenna cannot be conveniently described under the categorical 
definition of “philosopher.” The eschatology that is discussed in the 
Adhawiya is founded on visions that defy the boundaries of rational 
comprehension. These kinds of insights upset the understandings of 
conventional faith to the degree that the one who claims them is 
branded as heretical and insane . 161 

But f am saying that Shaykh Abu Sa‘ld had not yet tasted these words. 
If he had experienced them, just as Avicenna and others who were 
scorned by the strangers had, he also would have been taunted and 
humiliated in public. May the one who claims such an understanding 
die a hundred thousand times for that person who has so rent the veils 
and pointed to the direction-less path! My inner self, at this point, quotes 
these verses to me. It says, “Reinforce and translate the meaning of 
Avicenna’s condemnation.” Hearken: 

On the path of love, unbelief and heresy ( tarsal ) are better 
In the vicinity of your tavern, infamy is better; 

Wearing the zunnar instead of the habit of unity, is better 
Insanity, insanity, insanity, is better. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat praised Avicenna for his understanding of mystical 
concepts and justified his use of metaphor and ambiguous terminology 
in conveying their meanings. For instance, in the Tamhldat ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat refers to Avicenna in the context of the discussion of the 
reality of the heart and the spirit . 162 He remarks that Avicenna’s use of 
the term “eternal” as an attribute of the four elements (earth, wind, 
water, fire) is perplexing to the uninitiated because Avicenna was not 
referring to the corruptible elements of the terrestrial world but was 
alluding to the eternal elements of the world of the spirit. The latter are 
the archetypes that we perceive in the terrestrial world as perishable 
material forms. Although it is impossible to translate such realities 


161 Tamhldat, sec. 464, pp. 349-50. 

162 Ibid., sec. 223, p. 167. 
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into language, we can approach them through symbols, metaphors, 
and allegories. For instance, the four elements of the terrestrial realm 
serve as symbols for the elements in a reality that is eternal. Avicenna 
borrows terrestrial images in order to communicate the abstract forms 
that belong in the celestial spheres. A similar analogy is at work in the 
Shakwa al-Gharib where allusions to Hamadhan and its plains serve 
as metaphors for the plains of the celestial homeland. Although 
Avicenna’s discussions stand for his unique interpretation of the 
cosmos and the scheme of the creation in relation to the active Intellect, 
his views are significant in understanding the background to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s discussions. 

Similar to Shakwa al-Gharib, Avicenna’s prison treatise the Recital 
ofHayy ibn Yaqzan elaborates the exile of the soul from the homeland. 
Avicenna, unlike Plato and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, does not employ a first- 
person autobiographical narrative voice; however, his narrative is 
ultimately autobiographical in the sense that it conveys the quintessence 
of his philosophy and cosmogony. Corbin explains that in his mystical 
trilogy, Recital ofHayy ibn Yaqzan, Recital of the Bird, and Recital of 
Salaman and Absal, Avicenna depicts himself in the cosmos that he 
had discussed in his scientific and philosophical works: “By substituting 
a dramaturgy for cosmology, the recitals guarantee the genuineness of 
this universe; it is veritably the place of a personally lived adventure.” 163 

Avicenna composed the Recital of Hay y ibn Yaqzan during his 
incarceration in Hamadhan 164 where he was arrested and imprisoned 
in a.d. 1023 on the charge of treason against the new Buyid prince, 
Sama al-Dawla. 165 He was imprisoned for establishing contact with 
the ruler of Isfahan, ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, an enemy to the Buyids. He spent 
four months in the Fardajan fortress and was released by ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
when the latter attacked Hamadhan. Shortly after his release, Avicenna 
fled Hamadhan in the company of his brother, two male servants, and 
his student/biographer and faithful friend Abu ‘Ubayd ‘Abdal- Wahid 
Juzjani. They fled the city disguised as sufis to join the court of ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla in Isfahan as the proteges of the prince. Corbin explains that 


163 Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital, translated by Willard R. 
Trask, Bollingen Series 66 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1960), p. 4. 

164 Avicenna, The Life of Ibn Sina: A Critical Edition and Annotated Translation, 
translated by William E. Gohlman (New York: State University of New York Press, 
1974), pp. 58-61. 

165 Avicenna had enjoyed great repute in Hamadhan as the court physician and the 
vizir to Shams al-Dawla, the Buyid ruler of the city and the father of the new prince. 
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the Persian translation of Hayy ibn Yaqzan was commissioned by ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla and was completed during the life of Avicenna or within five 
years of his death. The unknown author of this translation is probably 
Juzjani. The translation includes a commentary on the original text, 
and it is likely that the commentary is based on Avicenna’s direct 
discussions with his students . 166 In his analysis of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, 
Corbin relies on this commentary as a valuable primary source. 

The Recital of Hayy ibn Yaqzan is an edifying discussion on the 
nature of the universe. It is a discussion on metaphysics and the ten 
Intelligences, which govern the spheres beyond the terrestrial. 
Avicenna describes the Intelligences, their emanations, and the state 
of the soul in relation to them. The genesis of the soul and the ninth 
Intelligence is the tenth Intelligence or the active Intelligence. The 
latter is emanated directly from the First Being or the First Principle 
( al-Mubda al-Awwal). The ten Intelligences constitute a spectrum of 
lights whose totality is separate from the F irst Being and the emanations 
that are in closer proximity to God. Avicenna describes the Intelligences 
as a hierarchy of emanations that each produce and originate the next 
Intelligence. In this manner, the Intelligences are separate one from 
the other and are also linked as metaphysical lights with different 
degrees of luminosity. Each Intelligence manifests this hierarchy 
according to its own position in proximity to the tenth Intelligence. 
And each expresses this relationship in the form that it assumes. The 
latter is manifested in the metaphysical geography and the inhabitants 
of the clime that the Intelligence represents. The human soul occupies 
an exalted place in this pleroma because it emanates from the tenth 
Intelligence . 167 Therefore, the human soul has a kinship and an innate 
affinity with the principal emanation of this cosmos. This relationship 
is comparable to that of a child and its father. The child longs to return 
to the homeland but is lost and confused in the murky world of matter. 
Through the Recital of Hayy ibn Yaqzan the soul descries the worlds 
between the terrestrial sphere and the homeland and provides 
a roadmap for the return journey. 

The soul’s return to the homeland begins with its separation from 
the body and continues with its journey through the spheres of the 
Intelligences toward the Orient. Accordingly, “orientation” and “self- 


166 Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital , p. 129. Corbin mentions the three 
Arabic commentatires on the text. Ibid., pp. 127-28. 

167 Ibid., p. 46. 
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knowledge” are integral themes in the recital. Avicenna’s Orient is a 
non-corporeal destination that transcends spatial and temporal 
dimensions. The Orient is an epiphany in which the soul sees itself as 
an emanation of the active Intelligence. In order to arrive there, 
initially, the soul needs to know itself in isolation from the body and 
the senses. Then it needs to learn about the other Intelligences and 
their climes that it will cross on its way home toward the active 
Intelligence whence it has come. Each Intelligence has its own sphere, 
which it governs. These domains constitute the stages that lead the 
human soul back to the homeland and beyond that toward the First 
Being. The metaphysical geography of these worlds is drawn in the 
discussion between the two main characters in the recital: the guide, 
Hayy ibn Yaqzan, after whom the recital is named, and the narrator. 
The latter is the first-person narrator who could be viewed as the 
author, Avicenna himself. The two hold a dialogue of teacher and 
disciple as would Avicenna and his students. Hayy ibn Yaqzan, the 
harbinger and the guide from the realm of the tenth Intelligence, 
meets the narrator and informs him about the unseen realms that 
constitute the journey. The narrator, acting as the intermediary 
between the guide and the reader, relates Hayy ibn Yaqzan’s teachings 
to us. Hayy ibn Yaqzan (Living, Son of Wakeful), as his name suggests, 
has the vivacity and beauty of youth at the same time while displaying 
gravity that accompanies old age. He has an ageless beauty and a 
wisdom that comes with experience. These characteristics are manifest 
in his external appearance and demeanor as well as in his intellectual 
vigor and sagacity. In the Avicennan cosmogony, Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
represents the active Intelligence. Goichon explains: 

The name given to the work is then easily explained. Hayy b. Yakzan is 
the proper name of the active Intellect; “Living”, since Ibn Sina places 
perfection in life in intelligence and action, “son of the Wakeful One”, 
because he emanates from the penultimate pure Intelligence which 
knows neither sleep nor inattention. The active Intellect is also, through 
knowledge surpassing the perceptible world, the soul’s guide toward its 
prime Principle, the Being that shines forth over all others . 168 

Corbin defines Hayy ibn Yaqzan as the guide and the representative 
from the active Intelligence. He has direct knowledge of the worlds 
that unfold beyond the terrestrial realm, because he comes from the 

168 A.M. Goichon,“Hayy b. Yakzan,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition. Brill 
Online. University of Washington-LIBRARIES. August 30, 2007. 
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land of the Father. He explains that his father, the active Intelligence, 
has taught him all kinds of knowledge and has shown him how to 
travel throughout the universe. Subsequently, he has acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the universe . 169 

Goichon aptly summarizes the knowledge under discussion as the 
Avicennan theory of forms according to which the fabric of the 
universe is composed of the material and the intelligible forms. The 
forms are lights that in the terrestrial world are mixed with matter. In 
the case of intelligible forms there are degrees in the purity of the 
forms because their lights can be mixed with the celestial matter. Hayy 
ibn Yaqzan’s discussion on the sphere of celestial matter, for instance, 
explains that it is similar to the terrestrial clime in receiving its light 
through emanation from a higher plain and in being populated by 
“strangers” who have come there from distant places . 170 These 
strangers, similar to human souls, must find their way back to the 
source. However, the difference between the matter of the terrestrial 
world and that of the celestial sphere is that terrestrial forms, or souls, 
are separable from their matter, or bodies, whereas the forms of the 
heavens are not separable from their celestial matter . 171 The knowledge 
of the forms is metaphysical. It can be perceived by those humans 
whose souls are freed from the body and the confusion that is caused 
by the faculties and by sense perception . 172 

The Persian commentary on Hayy ibn Yaqzan explains that care for 
the body can preoccupy the soul and divert its attention away from its 
true purpose. The commentary identifies the irascible faculty, the 
concupiscent faculty, and the imaginative faculty, as obstacles that 
hinder the soul from acquiring wisdom and knowledge of God and 
His angels . 173 The teachings of Hayy ibn Yaqzan and his description of 
the forms that are not visible to the physical eye can be understood by 
the soul when it is freed from these confines. This can happen in death, 
during sleep, or in special states of consciousness induced by the 
wayfarer. 

Accordingly, the narrator, and Hayy ibn Yaqzan, and the event of 
their encounter belong in a realm outside time, space, and sensory 
perception. The meeting with Hayy ibn Yaqzan is an event that can 


169 Henry Corbin, Avicenna and the Visionary Recital , p. 138. 

170 Ibid., p. 143. 
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take place in an extraordinary environment. The meeting is the 
overture to the story as follows: 

The Master Says: “Once when I had taken up residence in my city, I 
chanced to go out with my companions to one of the pleasure places 
that lie about the same city. Now, as we were coming and going, making 
a circle, suddenly in the distance appeared a Sage. He was beautiful; his 
person shone with a divine glory. Certainly he had tasted of years; long 
duration had passed over him. Yet there was seen in him only the 
freshness proper to young men; no weakness bowed his bearing; no 
fault injured the grace of his stature. In short, no sign of old age was to 
be found in him, save the imposing gravity of old Sages .” 174 

Corbin, relying on the Persian commentary of the original Arabic text, 
explains that the narrator represents the soul that is freed from the 
body, while the companions whom he identifies as his friends are the 
faculties of the sensory perception. These companions, his anxieties, 
fears, passions, and lusts, do not exercise any power over him, nor do 
they divert his attention from his pursuit of wisdom, because he has 
tamed and befriended these unruly consorts and is now taking them 
along to the “pleasure places about the city.” In the same vein, the city 
and the pleasure places are states of consciousness, which Corbin 
interprets as the natural dwelling of the soul after it has escaped the 
body and the dominion of the senses. When the narrator says that he 
took residence in his city, he means he was able to detach his soul from 
the prison of the body. This state of detachment from the body is being 
at home in the citadel of his natural habitat . 175 The soul then goes on 
an excursion to the pleasure places or to the places where it meditates 
and seeks a higher manifestation of knowledge . 176 As a result, he meets 
Hayy ibn Yaqzan, whose teachings direct him toward the homeland or 
the Orient of celestial lights as his next destination. The Orient is the 
realm of pure forms of light, in contrast to the Occident, whose limits 
are the realm of pure matter . 177 The recital ends with Hayy ibn Yaqzan 
inviting the narrator to join him on the journey to the homeland and 
even past that station. He explains: 


174 Ibid., pp. 284-85. 
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“Sometimes certain solitaries among men emigrate toward Him. So 
much sweetness does He give them to experience that they bow under 
the weight of His graces. He makes them conscious of the wretchedness 
of the advantages of your terrestrial clime. And when they return from 
His palace, they return laden with mystical gifts.” 

Then the sage Hayy ibn Yaqzan said to me: “Were it not that in 
conversing with thee I approach that King by the very fact that I incite 
thy awakening, I should have to perform duties toward Him that would 
take me from thee. Now, if thou wilt, follow me, come with me toward 
Him. Peace .” 178 

According to the Avicennan cosmogony, the Father is the Intelligence 
that emanates the human souls. He is the source but not the ultimate 
destination. Therefore, Hayy ibn Yaqzan’s invitation at the end of the 
recital points to the homeland as the next stage of an endless journey. 
The invitation by Hayy ibn Yaqzan confirms that gnosis is a personal 
praxis and a mode of perception that is incommunicable through 
discursive reasoning. In fact, Hayy ibn Yaqzan explains that speaking 
about these subjects with the narrator has made him eager to take his 
leave and resume his travels. He explains that there are other “solitaries” 
like the narrator who can go on the journey. The solitaries of his 
discussion are those human beings whose souls are capable of receiving 
gnosis. These persons know how to separate their souls from their 
bodies in order to arrive at a state of mystical death. When they are in 
this state, they resemble the adept of the Recital who finds himself “at 
home in his city.” This is the juncture at which the solitaries would 
meet a guide like Hayy ibn Yaqzan who takes them on to the next 
stage. The journey that they initiate brings them gnosis ( marifa ) or 
divine wisdom. They return to their bodies with perfect Knowledge of 
the modes of being of this and the other worlds: “They are among the 
Delivered .” 179 
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At Home in the Unseen 

The Tamhidat mentions ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s encounters with his invisible 
guides who take him deeper into the unseen. Sometimes this happens 
with hesitation on their part because they deem him unprepared for 
advancing with the journey . 180 

Alas, in this heavenly garden I described, this wretch was held for a 
month — so that people thought me dead. Then with utter reluctance 
they sent me to a different station where I stayed for yet more time. 

The appearance of the divine guides to the mystics and the prophets is 
a subject that is discussed in all spiritual traditions. Islam enjoys a rich 
heritage in this regard. The Qur’an speaks about the Prophet and a 
divine guide who first appears to him in the Cave of Hira and calls 
him to prophethood as follows: 

30- The Chosen One was in the Cave of Hira . For two years and more 
he had prayed there and adored his Creator and wondered at the 
mystery of man with his corruptible flesh, just growing out of a clot and 
the soul in him reaching out to knowledge sublime, new and ever new, 
taught by the bounty of Allah, and leading to that which man himself 
knoweth not. And now, behold! A dazzling vision of beauty and light 
overpowered his senses, and he heard the word “Iqra\” 

31- “Iqra\” which being interpreted may mean “Read!” or “Proclaim!” 
or “Recite!” The unlettered Prophet was puzzled; he could not read. The 
Angel seemed to press him to his breast in a close embrace, and cry 
rang clear “Iqra’l” And so it happened three times; until the first 
overpowering sensation yielded to a collected grasp of the words which 
made clear his Mission; its Author, Allah, the Creator, its subject, Man, 
Allah’s wondrous handiwork, capable, by Grace, of rising to heights 
sublime; and the instrument of that mission, the sanctified Pen, and the 
sanctified Book, the Gift of Allah, which men might read, or write, or 
study, or treasure in their souls. 

32- The veil was lifted from the Chosen One’s eyes, and his soul for a 
moment was filled with divine ecstasy ... When this passed, and he 
returned to the world of Time, and Circumstance and this world of 
Sense, he felt like one whose eyes had seen a light of dazzling beauty, 
and felt dazed on his return to common sights. The darkness now 
seemed tenfold dark; the solitude seemed tenfold empty; the mount of 
Hira’, henceforth known as the Mount of Light, the mere shell of an 
intense memory. Was it a dream? Terror seized his limbs and he 
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straightway sought her who shared his inmost life, and told her of his 
sense of exaltation, and the awful void when the curtain closed . 181 

Meeting the guide takes place in a durationless instant in a universe 
that opens before the seeker. Time and space loose their grip on his 
senses, his eyes gain a new vision, and he experiences a kind of 
knowledge and a kind of pleasure that were previously unforeseen. He 
is given a knowledge that he cannot describe in ordinary terms. The 
transformative qualities of this knowledge defy the rules of science 
and justify miraculous deeds. And when he comes back, the unbearable 
darkness of the world of matter makes him more aware of his alienation 
from it. The Prophet is so shaken by this experience that for a moment 
he becomes fully cognizant of his human vulnerabilities and seeks 
refuge from both worlds in the embrace of his beloved wife. 

The divine messenger, commonly identified as the angel Gabriel, 
reappears a few more times in the Qur’an. In al-Takwir (The Folding 
Up), an early Meccan revelation that appears in the writings of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, the Prophet is seen in the company of the angel . 182 Their 
meeting takes place against the background of the sura which describes 
the collapse of the world as we know it, the individual responsibility of 
each soul for its own growth, the revelation as spiritual guidance 
toward this end, and the validity of the Prophet’s message through the 
attestation of the divine messenger . 183 The sura explains that the 
revelation is conveyed to the Prophet not by evil spirits but through a 
divine messenger about whom it says “Without doubt he saw him in 
the clear horizon .” 184 Al-Najm (The Star), another instance, reaffirms 
the truth of the Prophet’s teachings through his divine guide. The 
angel Gabriel is said to have appeared to him in might and majesty, on 
the highest reaches of the horizon when “He approached and came 
closer; / And was a distance of about two bow-lengths or (even) near- 
er; / So did (Allah) convey the inspiration to His Servant — (Conveyed) 
what He (meant) to Convey .” 185 

These Quranic references and the account of the nocturnal 
ascension of the Prophet to heaven, are at the heart of the Islamic 
mystical discussions concerning altered realms of being. The meeting 
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with the divine guide betokens a state of consciousness where the 
wayfarer is in another reality — in Hayy ibn Yaqzan, Avicenna describes 
this state as the pleasure places outside the city. The meeting provides 
insight on the soul and its capacities for acquiring knowledge of God. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion on the reality of the soul and its journey 
toward the homeland aspires to the Islamic mystical and philosophical 
tradition but it does not abide by the Avicennan hierarchy of the 
Intelligences and the emanations that gravitate toward the active 
Intelligence. According to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, a non-personal God is 
equally close to all of the creatures and His emanations are equally 
available to all . 186 We are the ones who determine our proximity to this 
God. He justifies the shortcoming in the Avicennan model by 
explaining that the creation seems hierarchical to us because our 
human perspective is informed by the spatial and the temporal 
categories of meaning and is thus subjected to our processes of 
cognition through rational reasoning. The consciousness of this 
altered reality is so unfamiliar to us that we inevitably revert to our 
limited understanding in comprehending it. Avicenna is an exceptional 
philosopher because he takes his visionary insights to the furthest 
limits of rational reasoning as is expressed in the hierarchy of 
emanations. ‘Ayn al-Qudat further explains that regardless of our 
human constraints, the omnipresent knowledge of God permeates 
through all of the creation on an equal basis. God has created thousands 
upon thousands of non-corporeal worlds. These worlds are so 
numerous that ‘Ayn al-Qudat asks himself why did God create our 
world, which bears the inhibitions of matter . 187 The soul is from the 
immaterial realm of God’s command. That is the realm of kiln (be). 
The soul is created, but not subjected to the spatial and temporal 
dimensions of meaning. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that the man who 
greets his soul is aware that he is in this world on his own accord. This 
notwithstanding, he is homesick for his origins where he longs to 
return . 188 


Indeed I cry because of my exile: 
The eyes of the stranger always cry, 
The day I left my land 
I was wrong 
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I wonder why I left 
My homeland where my love is 

O friend! I cannot talk about how this forced separation is the 
consequence of my voluntary departure. Can you hear [what I am telling 
you]? 

The one who is cast away from Him is but His kin: 

The one who leaves the land where his beloved is. 

The voluntary departure of the soul is motivated by its desire to know 
God through the creation. This desire finds its genesis in God’s 
intention for manifesting the creation. According to a famous hadlth 
qudsl , God told the prophet David that He was a hidden treasure and 
produced the creation in order to be known through His creation. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat says, the desire to know and to be known is at the root 
of the creation and involves both God and man . 189 

The journey of the soul takes place against this background. The 
soul departs from its homeland, the realm of God’s command, and 
comes into this world in order to know God in the material world 
where the passions reign. During the course of its journey, the soul 
matures through its dealings with these forces and accosts a higher 
level of gnosis. The Tamhldat explains that the soul is here on behalf 
of God in order to cast a metaphoric glance on the body and the 
material creation . 190 The soul sees the creation as a manifestation of 
God’s attributes and observes the creation as a metaphor for the reality 
of God. Itself part of this creation, the soul’s mode of perception is 
distinct from the reality of seeing. The latter can only occur through 
the perspective of God. In regards to the wayfarer, this mode of 
perception can be experienced at the junctures when the adept and the 
path merge with each other at different stages of the journey. These 
activities comprise the substance of a dramatic, arduous, and wondrous 
journey. 

The imprisonment of the soul in the body and its eventual escape 
and enlightenment are discussed in the teachings of Plato, Avicenna, 
and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, all of whom use metaphorical language in 
describing special realms of consciousness where the soul connects to 
other dimensions of reality. An important issue that our authors leave 
unclear is how the soul separates from the body and initiates its 
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subsequent progress into the unseen. ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to this 
crucial juncture using the word “event.” He relates the term as the 
instance when the inner sight is opened and mystical death takes place. 
Plato occasionally portrays Socrates in a state of trance, contemplating 
the Ideas in his inspiring solitude. Suhrawardi, as discussed earlier, 
relates this habit of Socrates to a stage of death. Avicenna omits any 
discussion of the issue in the Recital ofHayy ibn Yaqzan, although he 
refers to it in the Recital of the Bird and the Recital of Salaman and 
Absal. In the Recital ofHayy ibn Yaqzan, Avicenna begins the narrative 
after the soul has departed from the body and is ready to meet the 
guide in the pleasure places around the city and brings the discussion 
to an end with Hayy ibn Yaqzan’s invitation to the adept to follow him 
to the homeland. In this manner, the plot of the recital evades any 
discussion on how the soul has arrived at the place where it meets 
Hayy ibn Yaqzan. This void gives rise to an interesting discussion by 
Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi who composes Qissat al-Ghurba 
al-Gharbiya (The Tale of the Occidental Exile) in response . 191 


Suhrawardi, Tale of the Occidental Exile 

Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya is an allegory for the descent of the soul 
into the world of matter and its departure from this realm. The exile of 
the story is the narrator/protagonist who describes his voluntary 
departure from the spiritual realm. He explains that he and his brother 
left their homeland in the Orient, Transoxania, seeking a flock of birds 
at the shore of the fathomless, green ocean ( sahil al-lujja al-khadra). 
This sea is located in the Occident, the Northern Africa of the story. 
The Persian commentary identifies the narrator as the soul and his 
brother as the speculative faculty, which stands independent of the 
body and has an innate understanding of God. The soul and its 
companion descend from the supernal realm falam aWalawi) in order 
to visit the world of sense perception and gain gnosis through it. This 


191 Suhrawardi, “Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya,” in Henry Corbin, Oeuvres 
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al-Gharbiya. For a parallel Persian-English translation of this treatise see, Suhrawardi, 
Suhrawardi, the Philosophical Allegories and Mystical Treatises, Bibliotheca Iranica, 
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experience will prepare them for the next stages of the journey, which 
is connecting with the acquired intellects (‘ aql al-malaka wa ‘aql 
al-mustafad). 

The plight of these travellers is reminiscent of Ayn al-Qudat who 
claims responsibility for his decision to leave the homeland and 
laments his departure as he says . 192 It is significant to note that the 
travellers in the story of Suhrawardi do not intend to descend into this 
realm but are acting as visitors. The travellers, planning a brief 
visitation to the shores of this realm, wish to acquaint themselves with 
those souls who belong to this shore but are in flight away from it. 
These bird-like souls are the wayfarers — similar to Socrates, the 
narrator in the Recital ofHayy ibn Yaqzan, ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his flights 
into the unseen, and Suhrawardi himself — who have separated from 
the body and are in the stage between matter and spirit. The protagonist 
in Suhrawardi’s tale wants to meet and greet these kinds of souls and 
to acquire knowledge of sense perception from them. He does not 
intend to fall into the world of matter but is eventually ensnared by it 
and soon forgets his true identity. He and his companion become 
captives at the village of Qayrawan, whose inhabitants are at war with 
one another . 193 Qayrawan represents the conflicted world of matter 
whose fabric of existence — earth, wind, water, and fire — is in constant 
agitation and turmoil. The travelers are held captive by the inhabitants 
of this foreign land and undergo trials and tribulations. They are 
imprisoned in the dark dungeon of a tall tower. The dungeon and the 
tower represent the “dungeon” of the body that is situated in the 
“tower” of the world. The prison of Suhrawardi’s exile is described as 
the pit of a well that is filled with wave upon wave of darkness. The 
overwhelming darkness is a metaphor for the blinding darkness of the 
world of matter that keeps the soul hidden from view. Darkness as 
such is juxtaposed against the homeland, where the domain of the 
Father, who is light upon light ( nurun ‘ ala nurin), is characterized by 
layers of light illuminating the observer and the observed. 

In spite of these impediments, the exiled protagonist succeeds in 
finding his way back to his homeland. He flees out of the darkness 
through a small opening at the mouth of the dungeon. This escape 
opens onto a castle under a beautiful sky. This setting is the portal onto 
another world where, similar to the city in Avicenna’s Hayy ibn 
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Yaqzan, the protagonist meets his guide. After visiting the castle, 
Suhrawardi’s travelers eventually meet their guide the hoopoe who 
takes them to the homeland. The travelers can ascend out of the 
dungeon at night, but in the morning, when awake, they fall back into 
the well of their captivity. Suhrawardi explains : 194 

They told us: “There is no harm if you go up to the top of the castle 
freed from the chain; but at dawn you must fall into the bottom of the 
pit .” 195 And in the depths of the well, there was darkness upon darkness 
such that if we extended our hands we could not see them . 196 We were 
submerged in the bottom of the well except in the moments of the 
evening when we could climb up the castle, looking through the void 
through a small opening. 

This explains that the periodic departures of the soul in the direction 
of the homeland take place during sleep when the senses are dormant. 
Sleep is compared to death, which marks the ultimate separation of 
the soul from the body. The Quran attests this in several suras. 
Al-Zumar (Crowds), for instance, speaks of the mysteries of the return 
(mu ad) to God . 197 It says that God takes the souls of men at the time 
of death and keeps them from returning to life. As for those whose 
hour has not arrived yet, God takes their souls during their sleep and 
sends them back to their bodies for a specific duration of time. During 
this time, the soul prepares for visions of God as it undertakes its 
homeward adventures. 

The discussion on the separation of the soul from the body and its 
journey to the homeland is the focus of Suhrawardi’s Qissat al-Ghurba 
al-Gharbiya and the occasion for his reply to Avicenna. A significant 
moment in the narrative occurs in its opening when Suhrawardi 
explains that his reason for composing the text is to respond to 
Avicenna’s failure in the Recital of Hayy ibn Yaqzan to develop the 
concept al-tamma al-kubra (the Great Event) or al-tawr al-azam (the 
Exalted State). The Great Event is an eschatological term referring to 
the day of judgement and to an apocalyptic state of revelation. Al-tawr 
al-azam, Suhrawardi explains, is the mystery that underlies the stages 
of mysticism and the quality of those to whom revelations are granted. 
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Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya attempts to describe this state as the 
soul separates from the body . 198 

But when I saw the story of Hayy ibn Yaqzan I found it to be devoid 
of intimations and allusions that refer to the Exalted State 199 — and this, 
in spite of wonders of spiritual sayings and profound allusions that it 
contains. The Great Event is treasured in the revealed books and 
deposited in the symbols of the philosophers. It is hidden in the story 
of Salamdn and Absdl which the author of Hayy ibn Yaqzan has 
composed. And it is a secret upon which are arranged the stages of the 
gnostics and those to whom revelations are granted. But it was not 
referred to in the epistle Hayy ibn Yaqzan except in the end of the book 
where it was said: “Sometimes, certain solitaries from mankind 
immigrated toward Him,” to the end of the passage. So I decided to 
mention something about it, for my brethren, in the form of a story 
that I have named The Tale of Occidental Exile. I beseech God to aid 
me in what I endeavor. 

The Qur’an refers to al-tamma al-kubra as the day when one 
remembers his deeds and witnesses fear and hope in full view . 200 The 
apocalypse is the place of memory and action, life and death, where 
one’s being, acts, and thoughts are before one’s sight. Heaven and hell 
set the soul ablaze with memory, and the heart of the mystic reflects 
his faith. The Doomsday of the wayfarer is a form of self-knowledge 
that is unveiled in his heart. ‘Ayn al-Qudat provides elaborate 
discussions on al-tamma al-kubra, which he calls the “event,” and 
describes as the visionary perception of oneself and the apocalypse. 
The following chapter will concern itself with ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
discussion of this subject. 


198 Suhrawardl, Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya , pp. 275-76. 

199 Quran, 79: 34-36. 

200 Ibid. 

Therefore, when there comes / The great, overwhelming (Event) / The Day when 
Man / Shall remember (all) / That he strove for / And Hell-Fire shall be / Placed in 
full view / For (all) to see. 



CHAPTER THREE 


DEATH AND VISIONS OF THE UNSEEN 


In his works ‘Ayn al-Qudat displays a keen focus on death, which 
determines his approach to life and mysticism, and distinguishes him 
as an original thinker. For ‘Ayn al-Qudat, death is the event that takes 
us to our humanity. He explains that man is the coming together of 
the flesh and the light of God . 201 It is in death, when the soul has 
departed from the body, that the true identity of man, the light inside 
(’ analyatuhu ) shines on him . 202 In ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the effect of death 
(not “dying”) calls into question the categorical confidence we place in 
the rational processes of cognition, reason, and the individual’s 
articulation of the self in relation to faith. In this context, death is not 
so much a dissolution of the self as a rupture with definitions and an 
introduction to newer — yet still relative — realms of knowledge. 
Therefore, death is a process and an activity that shapes the mystic’s 
consciousness and identity. ‘Ayn al-Qudat considers an exalted death- 
experience ( mawt-i manawi) as the path to true consciousness of the 
One and of self-identity. This death brings the wayfarer in contact with 
a spectrum of lights. Accordingly, ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains his acquired 
knowledge in terms of an epistemology of lights — a detailed analysis 
of these lights is the subject of the next chapter. The present discussion 
will focus on death as transcendence in the works of ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and other formative authors in his milieu. 


To Die Like This 

‘Ayn al-Qudat reflects on death in various contexts. He sees death as a 
transition in the life of man and not the termination of his humanity. 
For him, death is a realm of consciousness that is experienced by the 
soul. Just as the soul experiences special worldly realms that are called 


201 He sets forth a detailed analysis of the relationship between death, knowledge, 
and identity in his major works, Tamhidat and Zubdat al-Haqaiq. 

202 Tamhidat , sec. 192, pp. 141-42. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that one carries within 
himself seventy thousand attributes, which are revealed to the common man through 
death and to the wayfarer at the appropriate mystical stations. 
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“being in this world,” it enters other special realms, among them, the 
realms of the tomb, the realms of Doomsday, and others . 203 It is 
through death that the soul journeys on into these realms. Those 
mystics who have experienced death while still living in the world of 
matter go past these realms into unforeseen territories that are beyond 
thought and imagination and acquire knowledge by proximity to God 
(i al-ilm al-ladunnl). In a personal letter he describes the extensions of 
this kind of knowledge as follows : 204 

Past this is a world (‘ alam ) wherein one cognition ( idrak ) incorporates 
infinite understandings. And each of those understandings is like the 
cognition of the world of reason that incorporates the branches of 
knowledge into which finitude has no way. Past this world is another 
world wherein units ( ahad ) of apperceptions ( mudrakat ) incorporate 
infinite branches of knowledge, such that each one of these units is like 
the understandings of the world that is past reason. And that is the 
fourth world of the tangible cognition ( al-idrak al-hissi) — such as 
phantasy ( wahm ) and imagination ( khaydl ) which are two of the fine 
inner faculties ( hawass-i batin). We take everything from the first 
[world] and the intelligibles ( ma'qulat ) from the second. And I have 
arrived at up to four worlds and those understandings are mine. And I 
have faith through analytical assertion and not intuition, that past this 
are several thousand worlds beyond human imagination and the 
understanding of mankind. 

It is impossible to imagine the compass of this cognition, let alone to 
describe it in language and words; but ‘Ayn al-Qudat embarks on a 
discursive and speculative analysis by presenting his visions as 
analytical observations rather than personal ventures. The discussion 
on color photisms, for instance, delineates the contrasting but 
complimentary lights of Muhammad and Satan and leads the reader 
past the personal details of the visionary journey into the cosmogonic 
and eschatological significance of these lights. ‘Ayn al-Qudat relates 
the cognition of the unseen as a mode of perception that, unlike the 
perception of the sensory realm of experience, does not adhere to the 
relationship between the knowing, appropriating subject and the 
signified object of his perception. The onlooker is self-conscious of his 
inability to understand the unseen where visions and events are 
characterized with paradoxical and symbolic properties. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 


203 Zubdat al-Haqdiq, p. 79. 

204 Maktubdt, vol. 1, letter 25, sec. 347-48, pp. 215-16. 
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communicates this abstraction in his writing even when he is giving 
detail. 

He considers his writing as the medium for the analytical assertion 
of the unseen. His writing, both in the sense of the written works and 
writing as an activity, depicts and makes apprehensible the realms past 
death and confirms their coexistence with the temporal now. The 
opening lines of a personal letter establish the interconnectedness of 
the writing and the tangible unseen in the present moment of the 
letter-writing . 205 ‘Ayn al-Qudat assumes a reportorial tone in order to 
emphasize the objective reality of the circumstances, both visionary 
and pragmatic. Therefore, he identifies the location and the date where 
the letter is being composed. This is not a common practice for him, 
but in this instance he intends to emphasize the palpability of the 
terrestrial present at hand. This is juxtaposed against the immediacy 
of the eternity, which opens before him in the body of the visionary 
experience. He is writing the letter to his friend Ardshir at whose 
house ‘Ayn al-Qudat is staying while he is away. The date is the evening 
of the fifteenth day of the month of Ramadan. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains 
that as he was writing the letter, he entered the canopies of the unseen 
( ghayb ) and saw that the inhabitants of that clime were crying the 
proclamation: “From the opposites learn a lesson, O you man of 
insight.” Furthermore, he sees a solitary man with a pony that is tied 
to a camel. The man’s black hair betokens his sadness and is in sharp 
contrast to the white color of the pony, which represents healthy life. 
The camel is a symbol for mankind’s intoxication with the love of God. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat interprets this striking vision as an allegory for the 
saying “the believer is like a camel.” This reference is to the hadith that 
compares the believer to a camel that is always drunk with the love of 
God who looks after His camel: “The believer is like a camel who is 
easily led wherever he is taken .” 206 ‘Ayn al-Qudat proceeds by relating 
this hadith to the Qur’an when it says “He is the One who has created 
you / and of you are the unbelievers, and some that are the believers .” 207 
The rest of the letter expounds the analysis of the imagery in the vision 
and in the scripture. This vision takes the beholder to the mystery of 
the creation and the color spectrum of the lights that characterize 
different shades of people depending on their proximity to the light of 


205 Ibid., sec. 421, p. 253. 

206 Wensinck, A.J., Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musulmane , vol. 1 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1936), p. 372. 

207 Quran, 64: 2. 
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God. Some are enveloped in the hue of blackness, others in whiteness, 
redness, and some in yellowness. The variety of the colors and the 
peoples can startle one with fear and apprehension. He then concludes 
the vision with a verse from the Qur’an: “And among His signs is the 
creation of the heavens and the earth, and the variations in your 
languages and your colours / verily in that are signs for those who 
know .” 208 Ayn al-Qudat reiterates that the journey is visionary and 
not corporeal and identifies different turning points on the path 
through wine imagery. The wayfarer understands his relationship with 
himself and his proximity to God as he is intoxicated with glimpses of 
God. He becomes aware that God does not allow those who still think 
in terms of “I” and “thou” closer, and the wayfarer will have to learn 
how to abandon his/her consciousness of the self in order to accost 
Him. 

The heart, which is the intermediary between the world of matter 
and the spiritual realm, is the gateway that the wayfarer passes through 
in approaching this other realm. The heart is where the seeker measures 
his own capacity for receiving the knowledge of the unseen. As the seat 
of his emotions and the abode of God, the heart signifies man’s 
identity, which is mediated through his passions, his sensory 
perceptions, his love and disdain for the other creatures, and his love 
and ignorance of the divine. The wayfarer comes in contact with his 
heart and with altered modes of consciousness as he attains the highest 
reaches of reason and approaches the preliminary stages of gnosis 
( marifa ). 209 At this stage, he witnesses realities that are 
incomprehensible by reason. For instance, he perceives that faith and 
faithlessness are the same. Moreover, he perceives that the knowledge 
that he thinks he possesses is illusive and does not hold any value even 
in comparison to the illiterate and the ignorant. That is the case 
because this knowledge has been based on the realities of the corporeal 
realm of existence, which are faint manifestations of the attributes of 
God . 210 

This realization signifies the juncture when reason sees the infinite 
possibilities of perception and also its own insufficiency in interpreting 
them. Each seeker comes to grips with this consciousness according to 
one’s aptitude for understanding the limits of reason. One’s salvation 


208 Ibid., 30: 22. 

209 Zubdat al-Haqaiq , sec. 29, pp. 35-36. 

210 Maktubdt, vol. 1, letter 25, sec. 339-40, pp. 210-11. 
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from the limitations of one’s own humanity and the limitations of 
rational faculties is to venture ( himma ) to question this acquired 
knowledge and strive for more at every stage of the path. This is how 
the wayfarer traverses one realm in the heart and in the unseen and 
becomes cognizant of the next one. Notwithstanding the intuitive and 
the supra-rational quality of these perceptions, ‘Ayn al-Qudat asserts 
that he can confirm these observations through analytical discourse. 
He is referring to the analytical and the discursive quality of his 
scholarly corpus that mainly concerns the nature of prophecy, the 
esoteric meaning of the Qur’an, the relative nature of religion and 
faith, and the significance of color and light photisms in defining his 
cosmogony and eschatology. 

The knowledge past reason is a spectrum similar to light; it 
illuminates what is still not in sight. In his writing, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
conveys this knowledge through the symbolism of light and shadow 
and good and evil. In personal correspondence he explains how an 
individual perceives this kind of knowledge . 211 

O brave man! Just as it is impossible to contain the world of the prophets 
and the saints in the world of an embryo, thou knowest that the 
knowledge of the other world fits not in the patience ( hawsalah ) of 
reason and differentiation ( tamylz ). And they call this faith of the unseen 
world ( ghayb ). As the sight of the heart gains light, it knows with 
certainty that a thing, still afar, awaits one on the path: a thing that he 
shall arrive at. It is at this station that one comes to distinguish the 
world wherein there is no limit to the Infinite Units. At this stage, the 
infinity of the traversed world seems to him confined. I cannot put into 
words the wonders that are manifest there. 

Seeing these wonders is facilitated by the gradual opening of the “inner 
sight” (infitdh ‘ ayn al-basira). The inner sight receives the illuminations 
of the unseen to the degree that the wayfarer is able to withstand their 
intensity. As he grows accustomed to these illuminations, his love for 
the beauty of the pre-eternal presence grows more intense. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat writes about this subject as he warns the reader that he is 
using words such as “accustomed” and “love” by necessity because 
language is inadequate in describing these meanings . 212 He explains 
that insight ( baslrat ) attains pre-eternal truths through intuition 
( hads ). At this stage, the act of perception as well as the perceived are 
still mediated. The relationship between insight ( baslrat ) and the 


211 Ibid., sec. 343, p. 213. 

212 Zubdat al-Haqaiq , sec. 2, p. 30. 
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obtained truths is established through sense perception ( al-idrak 
al-hissl). This understanding involves traversing an infinite distance 
that has no terminus. Paradoxically, this distance consists of stages 
whose finitude becomes apparent only when any given stage is 
mastered by the wayfarer. The knowledge of such finitude is obtained 
when the inner sight, or vision, “sees” types of truth. Consequently, 
one realizes there are more objects (non-corporeal as they may be) 
awaiting on the path. 


The Reality of Death 

The reality of death is an early unveiling on the path by means of which 
‘Ayn al-Qudat sees death as transcendence. This experience convinces 
him to refute the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead on the day of 
judgement, which is anticipated to take place at a specific and punctual 
juncture in linear time. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s observation is in accord with 
the views of Avicenna on the subject. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains : 213 

My dear, whoever says that man is merely the body and it will crumble 
and perish in the grave, and calls the soul an accident and nothing other 
than that — as is the case with some rationalist theologians (mutakallimun) 
who say that on the day of judgement God will recreate the body — and 
whoever considers the resurrection of the dead in this manner, his belief 
equals heresy. If mankind perished with death, why at the time of his 
death did Mustafa, peace be upon him, say: “Rather, the ultimate friend, 
the purest life, and the perfection of completeness” ? And when he said: 
“The grave is an orchard in the gardens of the paradise or a pit in the 
voids of the fire.” Or when to his daughter, may God be content with 
her, and she laughed, he said: “Indeed you are going to hasten after 
me ”? 214 Alas, why did Balal the Abyssinian say at the moment of his 
death: “Tomorrow we will join the most beloved, Muhammad and his 
companions”? Hearken to this meaning whole from God: “Do not 
account those who die on the path of God dead, rather, they are alive 
before their Lord.” Why did Mustafa, peace be upon him, elsewhere 
say: “The friends of God do not die but move from one world into 
another”? 


213 Tamhldat , sec. 216, p. 161. 

214 It is noteworthy that “hasten” ( isra ), which is derived from the root s-r-\ 
resonates the causative form of the verb meaning “to make haste” (isra). This word in 
the oldest interpretations of the ascension (mi raj) was used to refer to his nocturnal 
journey to heaven. The angel Gabriel appeared to the Prophet and told him to make 
haste for the journey is at hand. Here, death is made analogous with the ascension. 
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In his discussion of death, Ayn al-Qudat makes a distinction between 
the death of the body and the death of the heart. The body inevitably 
disintegrates, but the heart is the humanity ( bashariya ) of man, which 
transcends corporeal time and space and survives death. If we 
understand the corporeal frame to be the heart, then we are mistaken, 
for the heart does not die, because it reflects the image of God or the 
light that He bestowed on man at the time of the creation : 215 The heart 
is the mirror in which the affections and the altercations between the 
lover and the beloved are reflected . 216 These exchanges lead to the 
gradual opening of the “inner sight” ( infitah ‘ ayn al-baslra) and the 
coming to light of one’s identity. This process occurs through death, 
when the heart is freed from the body and ready to join the beloved. 
In this manner, death facilitates the opening of the inner sight and the 
perception of the unseen ( ghayb ). Death itself becomes apprehensible 
by means of this process and is assimilated into the unveilings 
( mukashafat ). Therefore, death is a process of identification and not 
an absolute and final event. In the Tamhldathe describes his experience 
of a “mystical death” ( mawt-i ma'nawi), which brought him in contact 
with infinite realms of knowledge . 217 In one instance he says : 218 

O friend, that world is all life upon life; and this world is all death 
entwined with death. Unless you pass through death you will not reach 
life: “But verily the Home in the Hearafter — that is life .” 219 In another 
place He [God through Jesus] says: “He who was not born twice will 
not enter the Kingdom of Heaven .” 220 He says: the wayfarer must be 
born twice. He should once be born through his mother, so that he can 
see himself and this perishing world. And he should once be born of 
himself, so that he can see God and that everlasting world. If you want 
to hear this more completely, listen to how God informs of a people 
who say: Our Lord! Twice hast Thou made us without life, and twice 
hast Thou given us life ! 221 But know that there is a death above the death 


215 Tamhldat, sec. 217-19, pp. 162-64. 

216 This situation is analogous with Ghazzall’s observations concerning “love,” 
whereby, the “lover” of God could transcend his own “time” and join with the 
“beloved” in His realm where a different concept of “time” dawns on the wayfarer. 

217 Tamhldat, sec. 219, p. 164. 

218 Ibid., sec. 418-20, pp. 319-21. 

219 Quran, 29: 64. 

220 John 3: 3: KJV. “Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

221 Quran, 40: 11. In a footnote to this verse, Yusuf ‘All, the translator, explains 
that God created man out of clay when he was dead. Then He brought him to life on 
this earth. When he dies to this world, he is revived in the other on the Day of 
Judgement. 
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of the body and understand that there is another life aside from the life 
of the body. If you want to know more about the mystical life and death 
hear what Mustafa said in his prayers: “O God, I am alive through you 
and die through you.” He says: God, I am alive through you and die 
through you. Do you at all understand what living and dying through 
him is? 

Alas, this is a state that is known by those who gaze at the beautiful 
witness ( shahid bazan) and know how it is to be alive with the witness 
and what it means to be dead without him. The witness and the witnessed 
reveal the meaning of life and death to the true shahid bazan. 

I realize that these words do not exist in your world of habit. The world 
of habit is that of the [Islamic] law, and abiding by the law is abiding 
by habitude. Unless you give up habitude and abandon it, you cannot 
traverse the truth. If you can dare, give in to these verses and see what 
they say: 

Alas, this law is the religion of recklessness 

Our religion is heresy and zandaqa 

Faith and faithlessness are the face of that ravishing idol 

Faith and faithlessness on our path are both unity 

Death is separation and life is meeting and rapture. What can be said 
about the union? Alas “There is no knowing except by seeing;” how can 
one who is not ensnared by love and by the witness know of this? If 
you want to know this more clearly, for us death is heresy and life is 
Islam and unity. 

“On the night of the ascension I saw my lord as a young man.” My 
friend, this is but the vision and the states of the teacher with the disciple. 
“Pay heed, the beardless youth has a complexion like that of God” is 
how the teacher trains the disciple and how he alarms him about this 
station of witnessing. As I said, shahid bazan know this death and life. 
To them, death is separation and exile, and life is meeting and ecstasy. 
What can one say about union? I regret “The description is no match 
for seeing it yourself.” What do those who are free from love and gazing 
upon the witness know!? If you wish to understand this more clearly: 
for us death is heresy and life is Islam and unitarianism. 

Mystical death is a visionary event that can take place during sleep or 
through spiritual wayfaring in wakefulness. It can be initiated through 
divine interference, as is the case with the Prophet and the angel 
Gabriel, when the divine guide takes the wayfarer out of his body into 
the heaven. Or it can be initiated by the wayfarer through his 
meditations, vigils, and supplications when he opens his heart to the 
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unseen and calls out to God to allow him closer to His thresholds. In 
the case of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, his first visions concern the mysteries of the 
Doomsday and the beauty and majesty of the divine attributes. He 
experiences the non-corporeal realities that are closer to the 
emanations of God and consequently feels more alive in this death 
than he has ever felt in living. He further perceives that dying is an 
occurrence that also takes place in the unseen as the wayfarer is ready 
to make a transition from one state of gnosis to the next one away 
from his self and closer to God. 


Travelling the Earth and the Sky Looking for the Beloved 

The passage above, from the Tamhidat, refers to the ascension {mi’ raj) 
of the Prophet who said: “On the night of the ascension I saw my lord 
as a young man.” ‘Ayn al-Qudat adds: “My friend, this is but the vision 
and the state of the teacher with the disciple.” The ascension, also 
known as the nocturnal journey ( isrdj , is alluded to in the Quran and 
discussed at length in the Islamic literature concerning this subject . 222 
There are two major interpretations of the journey: one sees it as a 
corporeal passage, the other as a visionary transcendence . 223 The oldest 
accounts, which are closest to the time of the Prophet, record it as a 
journey in body and flesh from Mecca to Jerusalem in a brief portion 
of the night. The journey is described to have been so swift that when 
the Prophet returned his bed was still warm, and the jar of water by his 
bedside that had tumbled over at the time of his departure was still 
dripping water. It is said that the Prophet was sleeping in Mecca when 
he was wakened by the angel Gabriel, who took him to the holy city 
mounted on the back of the fabulous beast Buraq. 2M There he joined 
the other prophets of the Abrahamic tradition, Ibrahim, Moses, and 


222 Quran , 17: 1. “Glory to Allah who did take His Servant for a journey by night 
from the Sacred Mosque to the Farthest Mosque, whose precincts We did bless — in 
order that We might show him some of Our Signs: for He is the one Who heareth and 
seeth (all things).” 

223 B. Schrieke, J. Horovitz, “Mfradj,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition. Brill 
Online. University of Washington-LIBRARIES. September 18, 2007. 

224 R. Paret, “Al-Burak,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition. Brill Online. 
University of Washington-LIBRARIES. September 18, 2007. Steingass Dictionary 
provides the following entry for Buraq: “The celebrated animal smaller than a mule 
and bigger than an ass, upon which Muhammad is said to have gone from Jerusalem 
to heaven.” Others have described it as a winged beast or horse. 
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Jesus, whom he led in the ritual Islamic prayer (salat ). 225 In some 
traditions Muhammad is said to have held a conversation with God 
during the ascension. The other reading of the ascension sees it as a 
visionary and incorporeal journey by means of which the Prophet is 
shown the holy city of Jerusalem. These discussions define the 
nocturnal journey either as a physical and spatial or a spiritual and 
visionary crossing. 

In her study of the life of the Prophet, Annemarie Schimmel 
remarks that the durationless instant that is witnessed in the advent of 
the nocturnal journey is a dominant motif in mystical literature at 
large. She is discussing the instant ( waqt / das Nu) as a mystical state in 
which the wayfarer traverses huge distances, and lives one or many 
lives in a manner that is incommensurate to our temporal and spatial 
dimensions. During his nocturnal journey, the Prophet came in 
contact with the nunc aeternum, which is beyond the “created, serial 
time .” 226 Schimmel explains that for visionary mystics in the tradition 
of Ibn al-'Arabi, waqt refers to the events of a visionary mode of 
experience that can be identified as an eternal now as the wayfarer has 
a glimpse of the pre-eternal consciousness of God. These mystics 
consider the ascension a visionary experience because God is 
omnipresent and the notion of physical transport to His abode is too 
crass to justify the encounter with His ever present eternity . 227 The 
differences between Ibn al-‘Arabi and ‘Ayn al-Qudat notwithstanding, 
the writings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat support the visionary quality of the 
passage and identify the passenger to be the soul, not the man in the 
flesh. ‘Ayn al-Qudat takes the argument further and compares the 
pivotal transitions in the unseen, from one realm onto the next, with 
the experience of living and dying in the corporeal realm. That is why 
he takes the Prophet as witness and says: “But know that there is a 
death above the death of the body and understand that there is another 
life aside from the life of the body. If you want to know more about the 
mystical life and death hear what Mustafa said in his prayers: ‘O God, 


225 This is the journey during which the Prophet is instructed about the 
requirements for the Muslim ritual prayers. It is significant that in leading the earlier 
prophets in prayer he is simultaneously exercising a newly learned lesson and 
practicing his role as the latest and the last Prophet whose mission is to complete the 
teachings of the others. This mission distinguishes him as the leader among his peers. 

226 Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger: Tire Veneration of the 
Prophet in Islamic Piety (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1985), 

p. 161. 

227 Ibid., p. 165. 
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I am alive through you and die through you.’ He says: God, I am alive 
through you and die through you. Do you at all understand what 
living and dying through him is?” 228 

With Hujwiri’s (d. 470/1077) account of Abu Yazid al-Bistaml (d. 
a.d. 874/78) the term miraj (ascension) first entered the mystical 
lexicon in reference to the mystics who, in the manner of the Prophet, 
came in contact with the unseen. Citing Hujwiri’s Kashf al-Mahjub 
li-Arbab al-Quliib (The Unveiling of the Concealed for the People of 
the Heart), Zaehner explains: 

The kernel of the episode he calls the miraj is the saying recorded by 
Sarraj in which Abu Yazid says that he ‘became a bird’, and after flying 
through all eternal modes of existence and seeing the tree of Oneness, 
he realized it was all ‘deceit’. ... This is how Hujwiri’s account runs: 

My inmost soul ( sirr ) was rapt into the heavens, but it looked at nothing 
[on the way]. Heaven and hell were displayed to it, but it paid no 
attention to anything; and it was drawn up beyond [all] contingent 
beings and all that veiled him from its sight. And I became a bird and 
flew continuously in the atmosphere of [God’s] essence ( huwiyyat ) until 
I overlooked the broad plain of oneness in which I saw the tree of 
eternity without beginning. When I looked [upon it all], all of it was I. 
I said: ‘O Lord God, so long as a sense of “I” remains, there is no way 
from me to thee, nor have I any means of passing beyond the selfhood 
of self. What shall I do? [Then] the command came [saying]: ‘O Abu 
Yazid, thou canst not escape from thy consciousness of being a “thou” 
except by following our beloved; wipe thine eye with the dust of his feet 
as with a collyrium and never cease to follow after him. 

This, says Hujwlrl, is known as the mi'rdj of Abu Yazid . 229 

Abu Yazid is cited frequently in the writings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, whose 
accounts on the transformation of his consciousness are more abstract 
compared to the personal and picturesque visions of Abu Yazid and 
others like Ruzbihan al-Baqll. ‘Ayn al-Qudat is one of these falcons 
who soar to the heavens and see that not only the corporeal world but 
also the heavens are ultimately illusive because they are manifestations 
of the attributes of the divine. The wayfarer learns that God’s essence 
is other than the visions that he has experienced so far, which have 
gauged his awareness of his self in distinction from God. This subject 
is treated in the discussion on God’s essence and attributes, which 


228 Tamhidat, sec. 418, pp. 319-20. 

229 R.C. Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (London: University of London 
the Athlonne Press, I960), pp. 124-25. 
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Ayn al-Qudat turns to in the evaluation of the emanations that he has 
seen and discerned. He argues that distance and nearness are of 
mankind to God and not vice-versa because God is equally close to all 
of the creation at all times. In fact, all of the creation consists of varied 
degrees of luminosity or opacity, which form a spectrum of lights in 
relation to God as the Light of lights. In the final analysis, these 
manifestations, whether in the corporal or the spiritual realms, are 
illusive because they are still far from the essence of God. That is why 
Abu Yazid admits: “When I looked [upon it all], all of it was I. I said: 
‘O Lord God, so long as a sense of “I” remains, there is no way from 
me to thee, nor have I any means of passing beyond the selfhood of 
self. What shall I do?” 

The wayfarer perceives the overpowering grip of his self-identity 
and the self-contained identity of these realms, as he reaches the 
fringes of his own understanding and the limits of the world whose 
knowledge he has acquired. ‘Ayn al-Qudat wishes to leave one realm 
in the unseen for the next. In order to escape this web of illusions in 
search of the truth, he dies to himself and is born into the realm that 
takes him closer to union with God. Therefore, his mi' raj consists of a 
series of lives and deaths in the unseen that define and defy his ipseity 
in relation to God. The final pages of the Tamhldat conclude the 
spiritual quest of the author as follows : 230 

Alas, gnosis does not have any end and we shall not reach an end. But 
of course we wish to arrive at an end, but we shall not. We neither have 
knowledge nor are ignorant, neither have seeking nor abandoning, 
neither have benefit nor are useless, neither are intoxicated nor sober, 
neither are together with ourself nor with him. What tribulation is more 
difficult than this! Is there a time when we are released from such ados? 

I cannot reach to touch the locks of my beloved 
Nor does my hangover subside 
The more I ponder this affair 
I see my affair to be the agony of a world 

The quest for union with God is forever curbed by the createdness of 
the creature. And the journey is but a fleeting flight away from oneself 
toward the One. 


230 


Tamhldat, sec. 468, p. 353. 
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Signs and Guides 

‘Ayn al-Qudat advises the reader not to seek the meaning of mystical 
death in the sharia because doing so is abiding by habit; the meaning 
of mystical death is to be sought in “navigating the truth” ( haqiqat 
varzi) or conceiving the truth by means of experience. Mystical death 
is the baptism of the soul in the illuminations of God. The Tamhidat 
compares this death with the “second birth” that is vouchsafed by 
Christ. It cites Christ when he said, “He who is not born twice will not 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven .” 231 The prophet Jesus identified the first 
birth to be the physical birth into this world in order to see oneself in 
this transient realm, which God loves so much to have given to it "... 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life .” 232 The second birth is out of one’s self 
in order to see God and the world of the spirit. These births are focused 
on the corporeal side of existence and the dichotomy between the 
body and the spirit: the Fall, sin, body of Christ, and the salvation. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat identifies with the teachings of Christ but differentiates 
mystical death as the preoccupation with life on the spiritual plain and 
the event that allows for living and dying in the unseen worlds. 

According to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the spiritual teacher plays a critical 
role in leading the disciple to the unseen of his mystical quest because 
the teacher has come in contact with these realms and knows the route 
of the journey. Therefore, he pays homage to his teacher Ahmad 
Ghazzali whose views on God’s attribute of beauty take ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
closer to the unseen realms . 233 ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that mystical 
death and the opening of the eye of insight are the vehicles that take 
him where he perceives the manifestations of God’s beauty. This 
beauty is the texture of the world that opens before his sight and takes 
him to a more profound understanding of Heaven and Hell and the 


231 John 3: 3. 

232 Ibid., 3: 16. 

233 Nizam al-DIn Ahmad ibn Muhammad Siddlql al-Husaini, Karamat al-Awliya, 
MS 123, Catalogue no. 505, Biographies, Persian (Salar Jung Museum Library, 
Hyderabad), p. 331. This hagiography explains that Sultan Malik Shah Saljuql was a 
follower of Khawaja Ahmad and had brought his son, Sanjar, to study with him. 
Sanjar was very beautiful. One day, Ahmad drew him nigh and kissed him. Those who 
were present told the king about this. The king asked his son if he was kissed only on 
one cheek or on both cheeks. Sanjar said that he was kissed once. Malik Shah said that 
means you will reign over half of the earth. Had you been kissed on both sides would 
had meant that you were to become the ruler of the whole world. 
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lights of Muhammad and Satan. On the corporeal plain of existence, 
the divine beauty is reflected in the face of the beloved and the witness 
( shahid ) whose ensnaring allures elate and devastate the lover. This 
beauty ravishes his soul with the longing for the divine. The Prophet 
makes us wary of this beauty as he says: “Pay heed, the beardless youth 
has a complexion like that of God.” The witness is a youth who is met 
in mystical literature as a dominant topos. The prophet Joseph is the 
archetypal representation of the beauty that is manifest in the witness. 
Poets and authors have aspired to the beauty of Joseph and his trials 
and tribulations of love and exile, which end with his triumphant 
return to his natal land and to his father. The scripture draws the 
climactic conclusion of the story from the theme of seeing and 
blindness as Joseph delights in his father, and Jacob reclaims his sight 
in beholding the beauty of his beloved son. In the same vein, the beauty 
of the witness, as his name reveals, is a metaphorical niche, an abode, 
and a country where the lover and the beloved make a dwelling of love 
and rejoice in the intimacy they share. Ayn al-Qudat defines this 
beauty as a bliss and a heaven that he has visited . 234 

But the beloveds of God — the most exalted — have a heaven besides this 
paradise [of the general belief]. Mustafa — God’s praise be upon him — 
described this paradise saying that “on the night of ascension God told 
me: I promised my sincere servants what the eye does not see and the 
ear does not hear and what does not cross the heart of humanity.” When 
His friends see Him, they are in heaven. And when they are without 
Him, they see themselves in hell. 

Paradise and Hell are analogous with sight and blindness, gnosis and 
ignorance. The kind of seeing that is wrought through mystical death 
is a walk toward the paradise that is to be sought within the heart 
where the beauty of God can come into view. An extrinsic manifestation 
of that countenance is the beautiful face of the witness. Ahmad 
Ghazzall was among the early mystics who expounded on the Platonic 
idea of contemplating beauty as a mystical praxis. Ghazzall trained his 
disciples to gaze upon and contemplate the beauty of the witness 
( shahid ) in preparation for the encounter with the beauty of God. His 
Sawanih al-’Ushshaq is best described as a spiritual psychology of love. 
Ghazzall, an extraordinary dramatist of the soul, enacts the altercations 
between the lover and the beloved at the level of human attractions. 
He sails through the turbulent human erotic passions and longings 


234 Tamhidat, sec. 381, p. 291. 
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and elaborates on how the wayfarer is perplexed and enlightened by 
beauty as he matures in love. The lover gains self-knowledge and 
gradually understands that his yearning for love is a symptom of his 
desire for the eternal beloved. He learns that the beautiful subject of 
his affection stands for the beauty that God bestowed on mankind 
when He created Adam in His own image. The lover’s tantalizing 
relationship with the beloved leads him where he is submerged in the 
unfathomable depths of his own heart. As he is sinking into the sea 
that is his own heart, he has glimpses of God who appears and 
disappears in and out of view. This beauty motivates him to advance 
into the uncharted waters of this sea and find a better understanding 
of beauty, love, the beloved, passion, separation, and union. The 
teachings of Ghazzali had a formative influence on ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
who identified the first visions of the unseen as transcendence into the 
beauty of God. Accordingly, he described mystical death as the portal 
to the testimonial monism ( wahdat al-shuhud ) in contrast to the unity 
of being ( wahdat al-wujud). As was discussed before, he sees God 
equally close to all of the creation, but the creation at varied distances 
from Him. The beauty that he sees in the creation and in the divine 
realm of attributes manifest ways of approaching God. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat pays homage to his spiritual teachers and also 
introduces himself to be an inspiring mentor for his own followers. He 
compares the teacher with the Prophet, for both have seen the unseen 
and are knowledgeable about the path. F urthermore, they communicate 
their knowledge to the disciple as revelatory reality. The introductory 
pages of Zubdat al-Haqaiq, a major treatise from ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
early twenties, describe the inspiration for writing the text to have 
been the experience of the opening of the inner sight. The author 
identifies Ahmad Ghazzali as the person who facilitated this life- 
altering mystical experience and guided him in understanding it. The 
meeting is deemed so significant that it overshadows the main subject: 
the opening of the eye of insight. The attention that ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
pays to Ghazzali highlights the importance of the teacher on the 
spiritual path. In numerous places in his writing, ‘Ayn al-Qudat speaks 
about his teachers and guides both in the visible and the invisible 
worlds. His famous saying is that whoever does not have a teacher is 
being instructed by Satan. In some of his letters, he boasts about his 
own qualities as a teacher and says that in a brief period of time he can 
prepare any disciple for the most exalted mystical unveilings. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s vital link with his deceased mentors is a significant focus in 
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his life. For instance, he begins one of his letters on the relationship 
between life and death with the powerful image of his visit to the tomb 
of Shaykh Fataha. ‘Ayn al-Qudat tells the interlocutor that he was 
inspired to write the letter earlier that day while he was performing the 
ritual prayer at the tomb of Fataha . 235 In fact, visiting the tomb of this 
deceased Shaykh was a practice that he adopted under the tutelage of 
Baraka (Barakat). He visited these burials as one would the shrine of a 
saint on a pilgrimage. These visitations inspired him with original 
insight into death and confirmed the relationship between ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and the deceased masters who guided him irrespective of 
physical distances. His writing is replete with references to these 
teachers and other spiritual guides, including angels and the Prophet 
Muhammad. These connections confirm that enlightenment, intuition, 
the gradual opening of the eye of insight, and mystical death are 
fostered and developed through the interactions between the disciple 
and the teacher. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat writes about the discussions that he and his scholarly 
community held on the Qur’an and the hadith, and the visionary 
experiences that they shared. In the Tamhidat, he sounds like a teacher 
who has the brightest of his students in mind as his true readers. In 
fact, the seriousness of his teachings persuaded Khawaja Banda Nawaz 
Gisudaraz, the ChishtI master of Deccan, to prohibit the novice among 
his students from having any access to the Tamhidat. This text was 
studied exclusively by the advanced initiates among the disciples of 
Gisudaraz. The elevated meanings that it contains include meditation 
on the esoteric meanings of the Qur’an as an essential mystical practice. 
His writing is replete with Quranic verses, which navigate the wayfarer 
on the path. Occasionally, he reminds the reader to recite certain 
verses or prayers for producing specific results. For instance, the 
second chapter in the Tamhidat, “Introducing the Second Principle: 
The Conditions for the Wayfarer on the Path of God,” offers the 
following prayer inscribed at the head of the Secret Tablet in heaven 
( al-lawh al-mahfuz ): 236 

O my God, I call upon Thee by Thy name, the hidden, the treasured. 

The revealed peace, the sacred holy, the purity and the pure. O You 

eternity, the ever lasting, the eternal, the pre-eternal, the One who does 

not perish; the eternal, the One who is neither born nor gives birth. He, 


235 Maktubat, vol. 2, letter 67, sec. 47, p.35. 

236 Tamhidat, sec. 52, p. 38. 
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He, He, the One aside from whom there is not any god. The One aside 
from whom, no one knows what He is. The One aside from whom, no 
one knows where He is. O being, O existent, O spirit, the Being before 
all being and the Being after all being. O One who gives being to all 
being. “O Being of being. Lord of the armies .” 237 O mighty, o lord of 
the boundless army. O manifester of the greatest of matters. Praise be 
upon Thee for Thy clemency in spite of Thy knowledge [of our sins]. 
Praise be upon Thee for Thy forgiveness in spite of Thy power. “But if 
they turn away, say: ‘Allah sufficeth me: There is no god but He: On 
Him is my trust — He the Lord of the Throne (of Glory) Supreme !’” 238 
May the praise of God be upon Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad in abundance as the number of all things, in abundance as 
Thou didst bless Ibrahim and the family of Ibrahim and may Thy 
blessings be upon Muhammad and the family of Muhammad as Thou 
have blessest Ibrahim and the family of Ibrahim. Indeed Thou art 
praiseworthy and glorious. 

Reciting this prayer will elicit spiritual openings in the soul because it 
evokes the existing connection between God and all of the creation. 
This prayer is unveiled to ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his visions of the unseen. 
It is a testament that God is hidden but not hiding and as near and as 
far as the voice that beseeches Him. The lord who is beseeched is the 
personal God of the narrator who invokes Him in an affectionate voice 
as “my God.” The narrator’s intimate knowledge of God could well be 
the reason why ‘Ayn al-Qudat declares that the Prophet is the only one 
worthy of reciting this prayer. The speaker identifies his God as the 
being of all of the creation who is at the same time distinct, beyond, 
and above the creation, time, and space: “O being, O existent, O spirit, 
the Being before all of being and the Being after all being. O One who 
gives being to all of being.” The God who is conjured, “the hidden, the 
treasured,” as His name shows, is revealed in being and at the same 
time concealed from it: His being permeates through the texture of all 
being. The act of uttering the name of this God and appealing to His 
omniscience and omnipresence asserts the connection between the 
eternal and the temporal. This connection is most audible in the voice 
of the beseecher as he calls to the God who brought him to existence 
by saying “Be.” He calls out to the God who he knows is so near that 
all he has to do is reach out his hand and greet Him. His supplication 


237 This line is in Hebrew but transliterated in Arabic. Ehyeh asher ehye adona 
seb'ot , (Exodus, 3:14). 

238 Quran, 9: 129. 
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confirms God’s justification for creating the world when He explained: 
“I was a hidden treasure. I would fain be known. So I created man.” 

Comparing God to a hidden treasure is a parable in the Bible . 239 
‘Ayn al-Qudat was informed about Christianity and Judaism, which 
he makes mention of in this prayer as well. The inclusion of the other 
faiths into an interpretation of Islam, which conceives God to be the 
great manifestation in all of the creation, is characteristic of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat. In an economy of words, he brings together different faiths 
and different people in this supplication to God. The prayer embodies 
the following line in the original Hebrew that is transliterated in 
Arabic alphabet: “O Being of being. Lord of the armies.” ‘Aflf ‘Usayran 
notes the Hebrew origin of this line . 240 In the French translation of the 
Tamhidat, Christiane Tortel also refers to this line and argues that the 
present supplication is in reference to the Old Testament’s Book of 
Exodus and Samuel. He argues that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was using the 
Hebrew sources that he was introduced to through his contacts with 
the Jewish rabbis whose community at the time constituted ten percent 
of the population of Hamadhan . 241 At this juncture in the prayer, the 
lord is referred to as the lord of the armies or sabaoth . 242 This word 
comes from the Hebrew tsebhaoth', and means armies or hosts and 
occurs twice in the Bible in the Lord of Sabaoth. 2ii ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
follows this sentence with the Arabic “O mighty, O lord of the 
boundless army.” In this manner, he summons the people of different 
religions and creeds as the followers of the Being of all beings. His 
non-sectarian approach to faith brought him in contact with Jewish 
and other non-Muslim peoples and texts that he could access in his 
time. He concludes the discussion on this prayer with the assertion 
that the legitimate reciter of this prayer is the Prophet Muhammad 
while the rest of us are subordinate to him . 244 


239 Matthew, 13:44. “Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a 
field; the which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and 
selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field.” 

240 Tamhidat, p. 38n6. 

241 ‘Ayn al-Quzat Hamadani, Les Tentations Metaphysiques, translated by 
Christiane Tortel (Paris: Les Deux Oceans, 1992), p. 70nl. 

242 This observation is based on a personal conversation I had with Professor 
Farhat Ziadeh in Seattle, Washington, on 10/24/2007. 

243 For a discussion on the etymology of this term by Valerius Maximus and its 
relationship with the cult of Jupiter Sabazius, see Peter Schafer, Judeophobia: Attitudes 
Toward the Jews in the Ancient World. 2d ed. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1998), p. 51. 

244 Tamhidat, sec. 52, p. 38. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat does not allot this special status to the Prophet because 
he is the harbinger of Islam, but because he is the seal of the prophets 
and the one who was sent last to complete the teachings of the others. 
Moreover, the Prophet is the beloved of God and the archetypal 
teacher among men. Therefore, he is the most qualified to read the 
sacred writings in the unseen. By analogy, other spiritual teachers on 
the material plain, ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his own mentors among them, 
are the authorities on the teachings of the unseen and the spiritual 
advancement of their disciples. 


Conjuring Death 

The inscription on the Secret Tablet is among the many mysteries that 
‘Ayn al-Qudat describes in his writing. Yet, he does not reveal any 
intimate secrets about the spiritual practices that he and his circle 
engaged in so as to enter the special realms of consciousness, which he 
identifies as mystical death and the opening of the eye of insight. In 
other words, he does not discuss how he was able to enter the unseen 
or what spiritual practices he and his friends followed in their 
seclusions ( khalwa ) and vigils. The meeting between ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and Ghazzali, for instance, is characterized with inquiries as to what 
could have happened between them that initiated the subsequent 
Gestalt in the consciousness of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. His silence on the 
pragmatic properties of mystical death and the opening of the inner 
sight is uncharacteristic of him, lavishly effusive as he usually is when 
discussing the secrets of the unseen. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s profuse 
descriptions are such that he is admonished by the Prophet, who 
appears to him and his intimates . 245 Therefore, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
refraining from disclosing the details of the meeting with Ghazzali and 
his silence on the character of the esoteric exercises that he and his 
disciples performed raise questions about the origin of these practices. 

Discussion of death as a mystical practice is not exclusive to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat. There are other mystics who describe comparable out-of- 
body and near-death experiences and provide guidelines on how these 
states can be reached. The Brahmans, yogis, and Buddhist lamas have 
for centuries taught meditation and yoga techniques that aim at the 
separation of the soul from the body and its transcendence into the 


245 Ibid., sec. 304, p. 234. 
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dimension that is identified as death. Among them, certain individuals 
are met who meditate their exodus from the body and the realm of 
material existence with the intention not to come back . 246 The teachings 
of these traditions clearly outline certain meditations, mantras, and 
yoga practices that cause the inner sight to open and the death 
experience to occur. 

Ayn al-Qudat and his circle engaged in esoteric practices that are 
not explicable in an Islamic context. In one place in the Tamhldat, he 
describes a gathering of initiates at the house of a fellow mystic where 
the assembly takes part in dance and sama. In their ecstasy and 
intoxication they have visions and perform wondrous acts, including 
causing one to die and another to rise from the dead . 247 One in the 
assembly is so moved by the proceedings that he declares his desire for 
instantaneous death. It is not specified if he is asking for his self to die 
or he wishes to die and leave this world permanently. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
invokes death and causes this person to die on the spot. His command 
illustrates that he is able to release the soul of the disciple from his 
body by, for instance, touching him or even casting a glance in his 
direction. Consequently, the disciple dies to his self, which is not 
identical to physical death. His death can also mean that ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
lifted the veils that conceal the unseen and showed marvels to the 
disciple that he was not physically and spiritually capable of enduring; 
therefore, he became absent from himself to the degree that he died. A 
similar account is related of Abu Yazid al-Bistami, who once cast a 
glance at a disciple and caused him to perish. When he was asked 
about this death, Abu Yazid explained that his glance unveiled secrets 
that the disciple was incapable of witnessing . 248 These incidents depict 
the connection of these shaykhs with the spiritual realms whose force 
and intensity are incompatible with our human capacity for 
understanding and are consequently unbearable. In the journey of 
death, ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his associates were constant visitors to these 
perilous terrains. The command that ‘Ayn al-Qudat exercised over the 
corporeal realm is proof that the physical constraints of his humanity 


246 This kind of death, also called mahasamadhi, is based on the consious decision 
of the individual to exit the body. Dharmic traditions and Tibetan Buddhism are 
famous for its practice through yoga and meditation. This death is final but in contrast 
to suicide, it denotes the yogi or the spiritual master’s enlightened decision to manifest 
his/her own exit out of the material world. 

247 Tamhidat, sec. 328, pp. 250-51. 

248 Attar, Farid al-Din. Tadhkarat al-Awliya , 2d ed., vol. 1, edited by A. J. Arberry 
(Tehran: Dunyayl Kitab, 1982), pp. 142-43. 
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did not hamper his excursions into the unseen. His consciousness, 
which transcends matter and joins the subtle spiritual realms, perceives 
that all of creation is ultimately non-corporeal and our attachment to 
the body and matter is but a delusion. This gnosis enables him to base 
his mystical arguments on the knowledge that everything is light . 249 

Alas, if I say what light is you would not bear it and the worlds will be 
turned upside down. But I will not withhold it, and I will say it by means 
of allusion. Hearken: “God is the light of the heaven and the earth ” 250 
means that He is the origin of “the heaven and the earth.” The essence 
of the being of the earth and the sky is His light. Did not Husayn-i 
Mansur tell you that “God is the origin of all the creatures?” His being 
is the source and the substance of all the creatures. It means “ God and 
His light are the source of the lights.” 

God is manifest as light in all of creation, which is but different 
gradations of light. This perspective binds all of creation directly and 
securely to God. As the prayer on the Secret Tablet attests, God 
permeates all of creation and is the substance and the vehicle for the 
connection between different manifestations. ‘Ayn al-Qudat admits 
that he is revealing secrets that are supposed to be kept hidden because 
human beings do not have the capacity to know them and still remain 
obedient to the all-merciful and forgiving God. 

At one place in the Tamhidat, ‘Ayn al-Qudat relates that his 
colleague Shaykh Siyawash, visited and informed him that the Prophet 
appeared in his dream and admonished ‘Ayn al-Qudat for his 
impatience in reaching union with God . 251 This is an extraordinary 
vision since the Prophet is said to appear only to the most select among 
the believers. The appearance of the Prophet in a person’s dream is 
considered to be not fancy but reality because Satan cannot disguise 
himself as the Prophet . 252 This is a theme often mentioned in Islamic 
texts. We learn from al-Qushayri that: “Some say there are meanings 
in sleep that are not available in wakefulness. Among them is seeing 
the Prophet, may peace be upon him, the companions, and the 
righteous of the past, in sleep and not in wakefulness; and also seeing 


249 Tamhidat, sec. 338, p. 257. 

250 Quran, 24: 35. 

251 Tamhidat, sec. 304, p. 234. 

252 ‘Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushayrlya, edited by Abdal-Halim 
Mahmud and Mahmud ibn al-Sharlf (Cairo: Dar al-Sha‘b, 1973), p. 526; henceforth 
cited as Al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushayrlya. 
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the Truth in sleep. This is a great attribute .” 253 ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains 
that upon hearing the dream of Siyawash, he sank into himself, 
brooding over the message of the Prophet. As he came back, he saw 
the Prophet before him, who said, “Shaykh Siyawash could not tolerate 
seeing me in wakefulness, consequently, I appeared to him in his 
dream.” In contrast, ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his physical body and in a state 
of wakefulness could withstand the presence of the Prophet. This is 
another instance that demonstrates ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s ability to 
withstand the realities of the unseen. ‘Ayn al-Qudat complains that 
some people interpret his abilities as acts of thaumaturgy. 


Magical Wonders 

Such instances describe the stupefying quality of the visions and the 
events that Ayn al-Qudat and his circle shared and explain why some 
regarded their activities as acts of sorcery. ‘Ayn al-Qudat admits that 
he is at times so startled with the unveilings that his state might appear 
as that of an incarnationist (hululi). He rejects that his soul is overcome 
by any divine visitors and says the following : 254 

Alas, I do not know what I am saying! At this station directions are 
obliterated. Any thing that the soul turns to becomes its prayer direction. 
“Withersoever ye turn, there is Allah’s countenance ” 255 is where there 
is neither night nor day. How can the soul seize time for the five prayers? 
“There is neither day nor night with my Lord” is this meaning. Pity on 
the charlatans of the age, the ignorant pseudo-scholars, the immature 
juveniles who count this path as incarnation! May my life be shed as 
sacrifice on the ground beneath the strides of such an incarnation! 

The suspicion of being an incarnationist and a sorcerer existed despite 
his renown as an exceptional scholar of Islam who belonged to a 
family of judges. When he refers to the skeptics, he does not explain 
who exactly they are. We know that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was in contact with 
persons from different walks of life and was equally at ease with the 
Muslim and the non-Muslim, the noble and the common, and the 
scholarly intellectual and the visionary mystic. His intimates and 
associates included the notables of Hamadhan, government officials 
and dignitaries, fellow initiates, scholars, and shaykhs who were not 
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necessarily famous or well educated. His shaykh, Baraka, for instance, 
had a limited knowledge of Arabic and was not even fluent in his 
native dialect of Hamadhan . 256 Nonetheless, his intuitive knowledge 
of the Qur’an was so superior that ‘Ayn al-Qudat attributes his own 
learning on this subject to the years that he spent in his tutelage. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s personal correspondence offers an understanding of his 
community and the extent of his public exposure to the elite and the 
common in Hamadhan. Consequently, when he expresses dismay that 
he is suspected of engaging in sorcery, the community at large, which 
includes his friends and foes, comes to mind. 

Many Muslim mystics of the medieval period were accused of 
sorcery. Hallaj and Suhrawardi al-Maqtul are famous examples among 
those who were reputed to perform white magic in order to impress 
the validity of their spiritual authority upon others. Hallaj was said to 
have acquired this art in India. Some even said that he went to India 
specifically to learn white magic. Massignon enumerates different 
medieval accounts on this subject, including the famous tale of the 
“Rope Trick.” The version given in the Kitab al-Uyun offers interesting 
detail. A friend of Hallaj who accompanied him on a visit to Mecca, 
explains that after their pilgrimage Hallaj decided to stay behind and 
to not return to Iraq. He advised this friend “If you want to return 
with them, go ahead! As for me, I feel inclined to go from here to 
India .” 257 The narrator decided to accompany him to India. He relates 
the following about Hallaj in India. 

Once there, he asked information about a certain woman, went to find 
her, and chatted with her. She arranged to meet him the next day; and 
the next day, she left with him for the sea coast, with a rope twisted and 
tied in knots, like a veritable ladder. Once there, the woman said some 
words, and she climbed up this rope — she placed her foot on the rope, 
and she climbed, so much that she disappeared from our sight. And 
Hallaj, returning to me, said ‘This is why I came to India — to meet this 
woman .’” 258 

Suhrawardi is recorded to have performed wonders that were 
interpreted as sorcery. The famous Kurdish medieval biographer 


256 Maktubat , vol. 2, letter 68, sec. 66, pp. 50-51. 

257 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam, vol. 1, 
translated by Herbert Mason, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), p. 180. 

258 Ibid., pp. 180-81. 
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Abu al - Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Khallikan (a.d. 1211-1282) writes about 
his thaumaturgic abilities. 259 

It is said that he knew the art of alchemy. Some Persian scholars who 
had left Damascus in his company relate that: “When we reached 
al-Qabun, a village on the border of Damascus on the way of those who 
are heading toward Aleppo, we came upon a flock of sheep belonging 
to a Turkman. We told the Shaykh: ‘Master, we need a sheep from 
among these in order to eat.’ He said: ‘I have ten dirhams take them 
and buy a sheep with them.’ The Turkman was there and we bought a 
sheep from him. Then we walked a little but one of his companions 
caught up with us and said: ‘Return this sheep and get a smaller one 
because he did not know about the exchange. This sheep is worth more 
than the price that it is sold for.’ We got into arguing with him. When 
the Shaykh found out, he told us: ‘Take the sheep and walk away. I will 
stay with him and make him content.’ We set off and the Shaykh stayed, 
speaking with him deftly and amicably. As we went some distance away, 
the Shaykh left him and followed us. The Turkman kept after him, 
calling out and protesting but he did not pay any attention to him. As 
he did not speak with him, he [the Turkman] grabbed on to him with 
anger and grasped his left hand saying: ‘Where are you going and leaving 
me?’ Lo and behold, the arm of the Shaykh detached from his shoulder 
and remained in the hand of the Turkman, with blood streaming. The 
Turkman was astounded and petrified by this affair. He dropped the 
arm in fear. The Shaykh returned, took this arm with his right hand, 
and joined us. The Turkman headed back looking at him until he 
disappeared from view. When the Shaykh reached us, we saw in his 
right hand just a handkerchief and nothing else. Many stories such as 
this are said about him. God only knows about their validity. 

Sorcery was one of the accusations that embellished the charge of 
heresy against Suhrawardl. The other charges, similar to those against 
Socrates, were corrupting religion and corrupting the young. 260 In the 
case of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, he came to his own defense and expressed 
regret that people suspected his extraordinary connection with the 
unseen as thaumaturgical acts of illusion and magic. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
was able to join the spiritual realms and alter and affect the composition 
of matter at that level. Accordingly, he could conjure life and death 
upon others, or converse with the Prophet, whose presence caused 


259 Ibn Khallikan, Wafiat al-A'yan wa Anbau Abna al-Zaman, vol.6, edited by 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat’ s companion Shaykh Siyawash, who was another holy 
man of God, to burn. 261 In this account, Muhammad manifests the 
light and the fire, which in ‘Ayn al-Qudat represent God’s attributes of 
beauty and majesty. In the present instance, he expresses himself as 
the emissary of these attributes. ‘Ayn al-Qudat is represented as the 
confident who is capable and worthy of beholding the fire in 
Muhammad’s light without being harmed or hindered. By these lights, 
the Prophet reminds him of the message that he related through 
Shaykh Siyawash about the veils that separate the creatures, including 
himself, from the divine. He reiterates the value of patience in accosting 
the thresholds of God. ‘Ayn al-Qudat summarizes Muhammad’s 
message through Siyawash: “Tell our ‘Ayn al-Qudat to wait for a while; 
even we are not yet settled in the divine dwellings. Acquiesce to 
awaiting until the time comes for us to have all nearness without 
distance, and all union without separation.” 262 

This vision is in accord with the account of the mi raj (ascension) of 
Abu Yazid al-Bistami, whom ‘Ayn al-Qudat recalls at several places in 
this section of the Tamhidat (Introducing the Ninth Principle: An 
Explanation of the Reality of Faith and Faithlessness). Abu Yazid also 
beholds the light and the fire of the Prophet as he comes in contact 
with him after he has held extensive conversations with God on the 
true identity of the lover and the beloved. Al-Sahlaji’s (d. a.d. 1082 or 
1083) account of Abu Yazid’s mi' raj thus renders the encounter with 
the Prophet: “No soul of a prophet did I pass but that I greeted it and 
gave it my peace except the soul of Muhammad. And lo! around his 
soul were a thousand veils of light which all but burst into flame at the 
first flash [I saw].” 263 The author of Tadhkirat al-Awliya, Farid al-Din 
‘Attar (a.d. 1119-1230) describes this vision in more detail through 
the eyes of the soul. 

When it reached the soul of Mustafa [Muhammad], it saw there a 
hundred thousand seas of fire without end and a thousand veils of light. 
Had I [so much] as dipped my foot into the first sea, I would have been 
burnt and would have given myself over to destruction. Consequently 
I became so distraught with awe and bewilderment that there was 
nothing left of me ( hlch na-mandam). However much I longed to see 


261 Tamhidat, sec. 304, p. 234: 

A flicker blazed from the light of Mustafa. A particle landed on him [Siawush] and 
he burnt on the spot. People think this is magic and sorcery. 
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[but] the tent-peg of the tent of Muhammad, the Messenger of God, I 
dared not. Although I had reached God ( haqq ), I had not the courage 
to approach Muhammad . 264 

‘Attar interjects to provide an explanation as follows: 

This means that anyone can reach God in accordance with his capacities, 
for God is with all things; but Muhammad precedes them in a special 
sacred enclosure. Hence until you have crossed the valley of ‘There is 
no god but God’, you cannot attain to the valley of ‘Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God ’. 265 

He further explains that both valleys are one but are not perceived as 
such because the wayfarer sees them according to his or her own 
limitations. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat describes his special ability to partake of these 
mysteries, which the people interpret as thaumaturgical acts. When he 
mentions that people misinterpret his powers, he does not explain 
whether these people are his adversaries in the government or the 
towns people of Hamadhan. His friend Kamil al-Dawla, an official in 
the Saljuq bureaucracy, warns him of rumors and accusations against 
him . 266 Considering that ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his intimates held their 
majalis (gatherings) in the privacy of their homes or hospices, as is 
evidenced in his letters and his other writings, the reference to the 
common people raises the suspicion that he did not conceal his ability 
to execute wondrous acts from the public, either intentionally or 
involuntarily. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was introspective and astute but also 
reckless and impatient: characteristics that are paramount in 
Siyawash’s dream of the Prophet when he cautions ‘Ayn al-Qudat not 
to reveal any more secrets. It is plausible that his wonder-making 
( karamat ), similar to Suhrawardi’s, was a part of his life that involved 
the public and went beyond the confines of his students and fellow 
associates. He would have done that intentionally in order to show 
signs verifying his sayings, involuntarily as he was absent from himself, 
or perhaps unconsciously to exercise his youthful desire for recognition 
and validation. 
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The China of the Heart 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s unconventional personality and his controversial 
arguments on the nature of prophecy, Satan, death, and heresy, were 
issues of special scrutiny for his adversaries. These views belonged in 
the Islamic mystical tradition and were informed by the teachings of 
Hallaj according to whom the true believer questioned faith 
categorically in his/her quest for the “transcendence of duality” and 
union with God . 267 Hallaj was an advocate for infidelity, which he 
defined in terms of a restlessness on the part of the knowing wayfarer 
who considered all of his previous certitudes and declarations of faith 
as attestations to the dualism that separated him from God. In this 
context, idolatry and infidelity were one’s assumption that he had 
attained knowledge of God. The wayfarer’s questioning walk toward 
God, which the notional religion defined as infidelity, was his way of 
staying on course in his move toward union with God. Hallaj described 
faith, infidelity, knowledge, ignorance, and duality and its 
transcendence, as a confluence whose entirety was a manifestation of 
God . 268 ‘Ayn al-Qudat aspired to the teachings of Hallaj and regarded 
Satan highly as the lover who negated the command of God and was 
thus proclaimed an infidel . 269 This is how Satan was cast on the path of 
scrutinizing his fateful infidelity and contemplating the inscrutable 
ways of God. This dynamic quest inspired the wayfarer to abandon 
religious law and become an infidel and a madman so that he could 
navigate his way through confusion and self-deception. Therefore, the 
non-Muslim and the idol-worshipper were not heretical on account of 
their belief. They were idolaters because they believed in one 
manifestation of God as the destination of their faith. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
argued that all of existence was subjected to idolatry because of its 
intrinsic distance from the unity of God. In this midst, the wayfarer 
was distinguished as the knowing idolater who rose against himself 
every step of the way, transcending duality. He exercised this ordeal 
through annihilation and subsistence . 270 This spiral cycle of dualistic 
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faith/infidelity extended into death and the infinite realms that the 
wayfarer witnessed in the unseen. Considering the quality of Ayn 
al-Qudat’s discussions on this subject, one can deduce that he was 
receptive to non- Islamic spiritual traditions that provided him with 
greater access to the unseen. As mentioned earlier, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
refrained from explaining how he was able to cross over into the realm 
of death. It is likely that his silence is to conceal the non-Islamic roots 
of the exercises that he practiced. His writings imply that some of his 
spiritual practices were attributed to the “heathen” of the East. 

The discussion on traditional Islam and the five pillars of the 
religion provides him the opportunity to speak about what lies beyond 
the Muslim religious norms, rituals, and givens of faith. These 
discussions are set forth in the fifth chapter of the Tamhidat, 
“Describing the Five Pillars of Islam.” The preceding and the following 
chapters are entitled “Know Yourself in Order to Know God,” and 
“Reality and the States of Love.” ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that the 
profession of faith, ritual prayer, fasting, alms tax, and pilgrimage to 
Mecca, are exoteric aspects of Islam. He argues, it is true that all 
Muslims should abide by them, but the mystic learns to perceive these 
duties as symbolic expressions of a visceral seeking after God. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat interprets the pillars of Islam not in light of piety and heresy 
or reward and punishment, but in the context of the journey through 
the heart to the China {sin) of the quest. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat employs the word China as a topos for a spiritual 
geography that depicts a transfused state of consciousness. He begins 
the chapter on the five pillars of Islam by quoting the Prophet who said 
that God commands Muslims to seek the knowledge of God and even 
go as far as China to attain it . 271 This is the second time that China is 
mentioned in the Tamhidat. ‘Ayn al-Qudat uses China {sin) as an 
intentionally ambiguous term which refers to the land China, the 
Quranic chapter “Sad,” and the ocean of knowledge that is identified 
by the letter sad, the fourteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat works with these layers of meaning as he leads the wayfarer 
on the pilgrimage to the kaba of the heart. The purpose of the journey 
is twofold: to become aware that one carries the image of God within 
himself and that one is capable of finding God in one’s heart. The 
wayfarer finds his way to his heart as an exile finds the way back to his 
homeland. His return journey is analogous to the Prophet’s 
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homecoming to his natal land Mecca, whence he was sent into exile 
earlier in his life. 

In vernacular Persian, China and its environs ( chin wa machln) is 
used as an idiom denoting a milestone or an exotic venture; however, 
it is difficult to believe that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is using this word merely as 
such because it is not part of his diction. In the Tamhldat, China is 
used in three instances and only when he writes about where the 
knowledge of God can be sought. The first reference is in the beginning 
of the Tamhldat when ‘Ayn al-Qudat classifies four kinds of knowledge: 
human, angelic, creatural, and divine. The last of these is found in 
China, the route to which is through the heart of the wayfarer. This 
destination comes into view as the wayfarer gains self-knowledge. 
Initially, he ponders his heart through his thoughts, intentions, desires, 
and apprehensions. Then, visions of the unseen are revealed to him 
and he gauges the capacities of his heart in facing these hidden 
meanings. In this manner, he perceives the knowledge of God that is 
invested in his heart. 

The last time that ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to China is when he identifies 
it as the prayer direction ( kaba ) of the heart . 272 He describes this place 
by turning to an early Meccan revelation, al-Balad (The City), of the 
Qur’an : 


273 -)iJ! I dfij / Jjjll Zq 'fj V 

I do call to witness this city / And thou art a freeman of this city. 

Mecca is the natal land of the Prophet where he enjoyed the freedom 
and the right of a full citizen. That is the city where he acknowledged 
his calling to prophethood and his allegiance to God. The Prophet, the 
archetypal wayfarer, witnessed his calling by attempting to purge the 
inmost center of the city, the kaba, from the idols and images that 
prevented the pilgrims from seeing the true beloved. He was attacked 
by his Quraysh kins and countrymen, was ostracized, and cast away to 
a place that he merely called the city (Madina). This exile came to an 
end when he was able to find a safe voyage back to his homeland. By 
juxtaposing China with Mecca, ‘Ayn al-Qudat reconstructs a decisive 
moment in the historical memory of Islam in order to explain the 
esoteric meaning of Mecca, the kaba, and the trials of the path. 
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The center of action in this narrative consists of the Prophet, who is 
exiled from Mecca, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s wayfarer who strives to reach 
the citadel of his heart. The wayfarer rises against himself, and sets off 
in the direction of the kaba / China of his heart in order to purge it 
from false images. The China of his heart, like the China of popular 
culture, is where images of idols, deities, goddesses, and false beloveds 
rival the image of the true one. Like the Prophet who claimed the 
kaba, the wayfarer is free to claim the city within his heart even at the 
risk of being chased away by his own kins and tribesmen. The wayfarer 
is entangled with his self and his subjectivity: his confidents and his 
adversaries. These false, but real, companions of his heart distract him 
from his true father, just as Muhammad’s Quraysh tribesmen were 
surrogates for the father that he as an orphan did not have. The China 
of his heart is where the beloved is hidden among these idols. Unless 
the house is cleared of these images, the face of the beloved will not 
become visible. 

As ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains, there is an ocean that flows through the 
China of the heart. He identifies it as the ocean sad upon which the 
throne of Mercy floats. 274 This is an ocean that has been extensively 
discussed in Islamic literature. The sixth imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq (a.d. 
702-65), whose esoteric commentary on the Quran was a principal 
reference for the mystics, described the ocean sad as the ocean of 
gnosis that takes the wayfarer to the firmament (‘ arsh ) and to the 
throne of God ( kursi ). 275 In Sharh-i Shathiyyat (An Exegesis of Ecstatic 
Sayings), Ruzbihan Baqll (a.d. 1128-1209 ) explains that the letter sad 
is the sight of the intelligences and the souls when they look upon the 
eternity. These mysteries are perceived by the intelligences and 
conveyed to the souls who manifest them as apparitions ( ashbah ). 276 
In ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion, the ocean sad is an atemporal and 
aspatial place of no-place where there is neither day nor night, nor 
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heaven or earth . 277 This observation is important since the imagery of 
the day and night and the sun and the moon delineate the sphere of 
the light of Muhammad from that of Satan. These distinctions are 
obliterated in the dominion of God’s mercy or the light of al-rahman. 
This is the region where eternal emanations illuminate the first 
creation of God, the light of Muhammad. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat summons the reader to the shores of this ocean with 
the following verse from the Qur’an, “Jail <jz jlijilfj <j-*” (Sad, by 
the Qur’an, full of dhikr). 27S This overture to the sura highlights the 
importance of remembrance ( dhikr ) in taking the wayfarer to the 
threshold of the beloved. ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to a verse that begins 
with an abbreviated letter ( muqatta' ) that accentuates the significance 
of the breath, and in a single letter of the alphabet (sad, the fourteenth 
letter of the Arabic alphabet) connects the human to the divine as 
dhikr or a mantra is expected to do. The sad of the Qur’an and the 
sin (China) of the hadith in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion are joined in 
the heart of the wayfarer through the stream of remembrance. In this 
context, China is introduced as a place of serenity where all the clutter, 
false images, attachments, and distractions, are cleared, so that the 
visage of the beloved can come into view. The wayfarer ultimately 
makes a dwelling in his heart where he conjures this image through 
the mantra. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion on China suggests that he is 
camouflaging an actual reference to the territories of the “heathen,” 
the yogis, Brahmans, astronomers, and shamans who lived east of 
Hamadhan, Bukhara, and Khawarazm. His allusion is disguised in the 
garb of a popular idiom, which stands for the distant, the exotic, and 
the arduous. In his discussion, China as a geographic referent, even 
as a figure of speech, parallels Mecca and stands for a spiritual path to 
God. 


Faith and Heresy 

A major discussion in the scholarship on Islamic mysticism concerns 
its relationship with the Indian and the Buddhist spiritual traditions 
and its philosophical and practical borrowings from them. The case of 
one of the earliest Muslim mystics, Abu Yazid al-Bistami, gave rise to 
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much debate. Nicholson, the famous orientalist of the turn of the 
twentieth century, argued that al-Bistaml was indebted to his Indian 
teacher Abu ‘All al-Sindi for his major discussions, specially on the 
subject of annihilation ( fana ). In the following years, this observation 
was supported by some and refuted by the others. Zaehner explained 
that al-Sindi was a convert to Islam about whom Abu Yazld says: 
“I used to keep company with Abu ‘All al-Sindi and I used to show 
him how to perform the obligatory duties of Islam, and in exchange 
he would give me instruction in the divine unity (taw hid) and in the 
ultimate truths ( haqaiq ).” 279 In the realm of practical rituals, Muslim 
mystics are said to have learned certain practices from their 
counterparts in the East. They chanted mantras, used the rosary, 
followed a restricted diet, and practiced meditation, seclusion, and 
yoga. The Muslim people of medieval Persia and its elite scholars, 
specifically, knew about the spiritual traditions of the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists of greater Iran and the Indian sub-continent. The 
history of the cultural, religious, and commercial exchanges between 
these people goes back to the pre-Islamic times of the Parthians, 
Soqdians, and the prophet Man!. 

There is an abundance of historical and cultural material tracing the 
life of these communities, Muslim converts or not, in the Bukhara of 
Avicenna and Khawarazm of Abu al-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
al-Blrunl (a.d. 973-1048/1050). Avicenna’s Risalat al-Adhawiya fi 
Amral-Maad (The Adhawiya Treatise on the Subject of Resurrection), 
and Blrunfis Tarikh al-Hind (Al-Beruni’s India) speak extensively on 
the subject of the transmigration of the soul, reincarnation, and the 
spiritual traditions and practices of the Hindu and the Buddhist 
peoples in the Indian subcontinent. The journey of Mansur ibn Hallaj 
to India in search of spiritual wonders was widely discussed during his 
lifetime and for generations to come. Medieval historiography and 
mystical literature are replete with references to one of the archetypal 
early Muslim mystics, Prince Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. a.d. 777) who 
like Buddha renounced his courtly life in search of enlightenment and 
is called the Muslim Buddha. Ignac Goldziher, among others, argues 
for Buddhist influence on Islamic mysticism and its popular culture. 
He refers to the legend of Ibrahim ibn Adham as follows: 

It is plainly decisive of our question that the legend of one of the most 

eminent patriarchs of Sufism has the lineaments of the biography of the 
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Buddha. I have in mind the legend of the holy Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. 
ca. 160/162 = 776/778). Various legends propose various immediate 
motives for his flight from the world, but all versions serve a single 
theme: Ibrahim, the son of a king from Balkh — summoned, according 
to some reporters, by a divine voice; prompted, according to others, by 
contemplating the modest and carefree life of a poor man he observes 
from his palace window — casts aside his princely cloak and exchanges 
it for beggar’s clothes, leaves his palace, severs all ties to this world — even 
to wife and child — goes to the desert, and there leads a wanderer’s life. 280 

In Ayn al-Qudat’s time, a detailed treatise on the life and the teachings 
of Buddha ( al-Budd ) was composed by the renowned author of 
al-Milal wa al-Nihal (The Religions and the Sects), Abu al-Fath 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdal- Karim ibn Ahmad al-Shahrastani (a.d. 1076- 
1153), known as Tadj al-Din (the Crown of the Religion). This Muslim 
heresiographer remarked that the ethics of Buddhist path are very 
similar to those of the sufis. 281 Shahrastani was thirty years older than 
‘Ayn al-Qudat and outlived him by twenty-two years. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
knew about Shahrastani and his work either directly or through his 
teacher Ahmad Ghazzali, whose brother Muhammad was a friend of 
Shahrastani’ s teacher in Shafi'i jurisprudence, Qadi Abu al-Muzaffar 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Khwafi (d. a.d. 1106). 282 

The discussion on faith and heresy is crucial for ‘Ayn al-Qudat, who 
was known for his unswerving focus on transcending the limits of 
knowledge and the boundaries of any faith, even Islam. 283 It is natural 
that he is open to other religions, sects, and creeds and to their spiritual 
traditions. In his writing, he refers to the people of the book (Muslims, 
Jews and Christians), and although he does not identify Buddhist 
monks and the Brahmans, he speaks about the zanadiqa, the majus, 
and the dualists. In his era, these terms included not only the 
Zoroastrians but also the Manichaeans, the dualists in general, Sabians, 
Buddhists, Hindus, and the atheists. Identifying the teachings of the 
monks and the Brahmans as an inspiration for his own spiritual 
practices had to be avoided, because any overt association between his 
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ideas and theirs would have confirmed and sealed his fate as a heretic. 
The following is one of several examples in his writings that 
demonstrate his close affinity with the other spiritual traditions . 284 

Alas, these meanings dawn on someone who has gone beyond seventy 
some various religions. One who has not yet seen one religion entirely 
is far from this discussion. Wait until these words light upon you that 
the Jews and the Christians said: “Indeed the lights issue from the 
essence of the Lord.” They say: “Its light is issued” comes from Him. 
“God is the source of the creatures” means this. The Magi (fire 
worshippers) said, deity is dual: one Yazdan and that is light; the other, 
Ahriman and that is darkness. Light is the commander of devotion, and 
darkness the commander of sins. Light is the promise of day, and 
darkness the resurrection of night. Kufr comes from one and belief from 
the other. The heretics and the physicists said that the firmament is the 
creator of the world. They consider the elements to be eternal. The form 
of these intricacies has deprived them from the truth. 

He argues that all belief systems, monistic or not, share in common the 
understanding that light is the source of all the creation. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
describes this light as the illuminations of God’s essence that are 
trickled into the world of attributes. In this context, kafr / kifr / kufr, 
meaning concealing / darkness of the night / infidelity, which are 
deduced from the three letter Arabic root “k - f - r,” describe disbelief 
as concealment of the truth, the absence of light, and the inability to 
see. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was a genuine thinker who kept his mind and heart 
open to diverse systems of thought. The complex quality of his writing 
clearly demonstrates the breath and depth of his learning and cultural 
influences. His predilection for the other faiths did not stand at odds 
with how he articulated himself as a Muslim and how he relied on the 
teachings of the Prophet and the Quran. Against this background, he 
speaks about a God who issues through all of the creation regardless 
of how He is perceived. The seeker ultimately finds this abstract but 
intimate god through stages in his own heart. Through death, the 
content of the heart is the consciousness that transcends the physical 
realm into other dimensions of being. These arguments are found 
among the non-Muslim sages who appear in his writing. 

Just as ‘Ayn al-Qudat was informed about the rabbinic and the 
apostolic teachings, he knew about the teachings of the Buddhist 
monks through oral and written accounts that were in circulation 
during his time. The popular beliefs on Buddhism had existed in Persia 


284 Tamhidat, sec. 401, pp. 304-5. 
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since ancient times and were alive among the Turkish tribes of Central 
Asia whose more Spartan and ambitious members formed the 
dominant dynasties, the Ghaznawi and the Saljuq, which for centuries 
ruled over Persia. The case of a later mystic ‘Ala’ al-Dawla al-Simnanl 
(a.d. 1261-1336) provides valuable insight on the intricate quality of 
the hybrid culture at the court of his Mongol patron Arghun (r. a.d. 
1284-92) who was known for his firm Buddhist beliefs and his 
antagonism toward Islam. Simnani was a zealous Muslim from the 
same region in Iran as Ghazzali and ‘Ayn al-Qudat. He belonged to a 
noble family of land-owners and court administrators. As a young 
man of twenty-six, while he was in the service of Arghun, he left his 
court without leave in order to travel to Baghdad and meet a famous 
mystic, Nur al-Din Isfara ini. His escape was interrupted as Arghun, 
who was fond of him, sent troops to Hamadhan and brought him 
back. 285 After his forced return, Arghun ordered him to enter a debate 
with a Buddhist monk "... but Simnani defeated the Buddhist by 
demonstrating that he was ignorant of the true meaning of Buddha’s 
teachings.” 286 Their match points to the blended quality of the religious 
culture of Simnani’ s era whence a devout Muslim scholar emerged 
with such an in-depth knowledge of Buddhism that he could challenge 
a monk. In this context, it is significant to add that Simnani was 
motivated to travel to Baghdad in order to meet the Shaykh of his 
Muslim prayer companion. Simnani first learned about this teacher by 
observing his friend as he followed his methodology of repeating a 
certain mantra ( dhikr ). 287 When Simnani repeated the dhikr, he was 
transported into a state unlike any that he had experienced before. The 
mantra was repeated regularly along with energy- control techniques 


285 Jamal J. Elias, The Throne Carrier of God: Tire Life and Thought of ‘Ala Ad-Dawla 
As-Simndnl (New York: State University of New York Press, 1995), pp. 25-26. 

286 Ibid., p. 26. 

287 Ibid., 24. His prayer companion, Hanawayh was a student of Isfara ini. 

Hanawayh stated that his shaykh had taught him the practice and he did not dare 
alter it. Then he explained the significance of moving his head: 

With the Id ildha (There is no god) I negate everything besides God, and with the 
illa’lldh (except Allah) I affirm the love of God in the heart. I move so that the energy 
of the dhikr reaches the pineal [physical] heart which is located in the flank of the 
human body. As a result, the transparency ( shaffdfJ ) which lies between this [physical] 
heart and the real [mystical] heart becomes actualized, and the light of faith casts a 
ray from the real heart upon the human body. 

Upon hearing this, Simnani beseched Hanawayh to teach this dhikr. ... Through 
Hanawayh he became a follower of Isfara ini. 
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employed in yoga and meditation. This practice resonated closely with 
Simnani who regardless of his scorn for his Buddhist challenger, had 
an affinity for such spiritual exercises that were prevalent among the 
Buddhist members of his community. 

In addition to the cultural memories that comprised the rich history 
of the interactions among the Muslims and the Buddhists of Iran and 
its neighboring regions, tales about India and its fabulous traditions 
were current in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s Hamadhan. Situated in the Jibal, this 
city was a major metropolis on the Silk Route to Baghdad and Rum 
and offered lodging for merchants and travellers from China and the 
Indian subcontinent. The most famous medieval text on India and its 
religious traditions is Tarikh al-Hind (Al-Beruni’s India) of al-Biruni 
(a.d. 973-1048/1050), the renowned scientist and anthropologist of 
medieval Islam. Al-Biruni conducted research for this work in the 
course of several travels to India as a member of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi’s entourage during his India expedition campaigns. Tarikh 
al-Hind was finally completed in a.d. 1030 as an encyclopedic 
compilation on India. The text included detailed discussions on the 
topography and inhabitants of India, its traditions, sciences, and the 
Brahmans and the other sects and their religious traditions. Al-Biruni 
provided extensive information on the art of meditation and the yogic 
life. His observations on India were supported through the written 
and oral sources that he obtained during his research there. The 
chapter entitled About What is Due to the Bodies of the Dead and of the 
Living (i.e., About Burying and Suicide), speaks about Socrates in the 
Phaedo and Crito, Galens, the Alexandrian Neoplatonist Johannes 
Grammaticus, the Zoroastrians, Mani, the Hindus, and the Buddha. 288 
These references demonstrate the breadth and depth of the knowledge 
that comprised the intellectual sensibility of his era. Al-Biruni appealed 
to these sources in the search for the meaning of life and death: his 
approach underscored the significance of India and its non- Islamic 
traditions in this quest. 

It has been argued that al-Biruni’ s work on India was not widely 
read during his time. 289 Lack of familiarity with this work could not 


288 Abu al-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni, Al-Beruni’s India: An 
Account of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, 
Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India About a.d. 1030, translated by Eduard Sachau 
(Delhi: S. Chand, 1964), pp. 167-71. 

289 Bruce B. Lawrence, “The Use of Hindu Religious Texts in al-Biruni’ s India with 
Special Reference to Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras,” in Lite Scholar and the Saint: Studies in 
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apply to the generation of scholars who were contemporaneous with 
him. The celebrated scholar of Hamadhan, Avicenna was informed 
about al- Birum’s work. The two had known each other and were in 
contact, although their relationship was contentious. They were about 
the same age (Avicenna was seven years younger) and shared many 
similar interests in medicine, philosophy, and the natural and the 
astral universe. Earlier in their lives, they both had been proteges of 
Mansur ibn Nuh al-Samanid of Bukhara. They lived in the same region 
and moved in the same scholarly circles. They had mutual friends and 
colleagues such as Abu Sahl ‘Isa ibn Yahya al-Masihi al-Jurjani, the 
famous Christian physician who collaborated closely with al-Blruni 
and accompanied Avicenna on his escape from Mahmud’s conquest 
of the Khwarazmid territories. This resulted in the capture of al-Blruni 
and his eventual recruitment as the astrologer of the Ghaznawi court . 290 
This background demonstrates that Avicenna and al-Blruni were 
informed about each others’ lives and works. Their correspondence 
(i al-Asilah wa al-Ajwibah) chronicles the involved and competitive 
quality of their association. This is considered the most important 
scholarly correspondence of al-Blruni during his lifetime . 291 He poses 
eighteen questions to Avicenna: eight on Aristotle’s al-Sama wa 
al- ‘Alam ( De Caelo) and eight questions concerning natural sciences . 292 
Avicenna, considered the Muslim master of Peripatetic philosophy 
and the foremost authority on Aristotle, responds to these questions 
and is in turn challenged by al-Blruni. Their scholarly interactions 
were more extensive than these questions and answers and reveal that 
others in their intellectual milieu participated in the development of 


Commemoration of Abu l Rayhan al-Biruni and Jalal al-Din al-Rumi, edited by Peter 
J. Chelkowski (New York: New York University Press, 1975), pp. 29-48. Cf. Carl 
Ernst, “The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Translations,” in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society , s. 3, 13:2 (2003): p. 204. 

290 Boilot, D.J. “Al-Biruni Abu 1-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad, ” Encyclopaedia 
of Islam , Second Edition. Brill Online. University of Washington-LIBRARIES. 
September 12, 2008. 

291 Al-Blruni and Ibn Sina, Al-Asilah wa’l-Ajwibah, edited by Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr and Mehdi Mohaghegh (Kuala Lumpur: International Institute of Islamic 
Thought and Civilization, 1995), p. 2. For a serialized English translation of Al-Asilah 
wa’l-Ajwibah , see Rafik Berjak and Muzaffar Iqbal, “Ibn Sina — Al-Biruni 
Correspondence,” in Islam and Science, vol. 1, no. 1 (June 2003), p. 9; vol. 1, no. 2 
(December 2003), p. 253; vol. 2, no. 1 (Summer 2004), p. 57; vol. 2, no. 2 (Winter 
2004), p. 181; vol. 3, no. 1 (Summer 2005), p. 57; vol. 3, no. 2 (Winter 2005), p. 166; 
vol.4, no. 2 (Winter 2006) p. 165; vol. 5, no. 1 (Summer 2007), p. 53. 

292 Al-Biruni and Ibn Sina, Al-Asilah wa’l-Ajwibah, pp. 2-8. 
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their debates . 293 Avicenna’s disciples Abu Sa'id Ahmad ibn ‘All 
al-Ma'sumi, known as al-Faqih, on behalf of his mentor, responds to 
al- Birum’s challenging answers to Avicenna. His assignment to this 
task sheds light on some of the disputes and disagreements that existed 
between his master and al-Biruni. 

This background is significant as it demonstrates that al-Biruni was 
a familiar figure in the discourse that involved Avicennan scholarship. 
Although, al-Asilah wa al-Ajwibah is focused on the natural sciences, 
Aristotle, and the Peripatetic philosophy, the in-depth and involved 
quality of this exchange is proof that Avicenna and al-Biruni, along 
with their disciples, were well informed about each other’s research 
and projects. Accordingly, al-Biruni’s work on India was available to 
a large scholarly circle, at least among his Iranian colleagues. The 
learned grandfather of ‘Ayn al-Qudat lived during the time of al-Biruni 
and Avicenna, who was celebrated as the acclaimed prodigy of 
Hamadhan. ‘Ayn al-Qudat himself was an avid reader of Avicenna 
and undoubtedly knew about the exchanges between him and 
al-Biruni. Considering ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s intellectual and spiritual 
curiosity, even if the others were not interested in al-Biruni’s work on 
Yogasutra and the spiritual practices of India, ‘Ayn al-Qudat would 
not have been among them. ‘Ayn al-Qudat would have known about 
this work either on the merits of the author or through his relationship 
with Avicenna. That he did not mention al-Biruni or his findings on 
Indian spirituality in his own writing is for the obvious reason that he 
was already suspected of being a heretic and any such references would 
have identified him as a heathen. 

The recent publications of Carl Ernst on the surviving yoga 
instructional materials in the medieval Muslim world argue that the 
popular consensus among the Persian-speaking people was that 
Indian and Persian mystical traditions were closely linked and Persian 
mystics were inspired by the spiritual traditions of their Indian fellow 
wayfarers. Ernst calls attention to the surviving Persian manuscript 
copies of the Treatise on the Human Body ( Risdla-i Wujudiyya), also 
titled the Treatise on the Nature of Yoga ( Risala-i Sarmaya-i Jug ). 294 
The manuscripts were widely circulated in the major languages of 


293 Ibid., p. k. Yahya Mahdawi is cited in the introduction to the edited Arabic text, 
explaining that the surviving information on the correspondence between Avicenna 
and al-BIruni argues for several contacts between them. 

294 Carl Ernst, “Two Versions of a Persian Text on Yoga and Cosmology: Attributed 
to Shaykh Muin al-Din Chishti,” Elixir 2 (2006): 69-76. 
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Islam: Persian, Turkish, and Arabic. The large number of these 
manuscripts indicates the scope of their dissemination throughout the 
region among the mystical communities of South Asia and the Middle 
East. The manual on hatha yoga, describes the significance of breath 
control in reaching enlightenment. The text traces the movement of 
the breath into the physical and the spiritual organs of the body and 
the chakra centers and offers a definition of man as the microcosm. 
Enlightenment is attained by means of establishing a parallel 
correspondence between one’s body parts and the constellations and 
the cosmological order of the universe. The yoga instructions are 
intended to highlight the significance of the breath and the 
connectedness of the body and the spirit. As Ernst explains, the 
manuscript identifies the author as Shaykh Mum al-Din ChishtI (d. 
a.d. 1236) the founder of the Chishti order. He explains: 

Why should such a collection of teachings with Indie psycho-physical 
practices be attributed to MuTn al-Din Chishti? In one sense, this 
pseudoepigraphic attribution is an indication of the seriousness with 
which Indian Sufis approached the practices of yoga. In other words, 
these teachings were important enough that they should have been part 
of the teaching of the greatest Sufi master in Chishti tradition. This 
attribution is paralleled by the phenomenon we see in the circulation 
of the most important Arabic work on hatha yoga, The Pool of Nectar, 
which in many manuscripts is attributed to the great Andalusian Sufi 
master Shaykh Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240). From a strictly 
historical perspective, neither attribution can really be sustained; but it 
is striking to see that people felt that this should have been the case. 295 

MuTn al-Din Chishti is recorded as the author in these manuscript 
copies, which were produced in the seventeenth century, long after his 
time. 296 Ernst explains that Mum al-Dln’s hagiographies depict him in 
intimate settings with his non-Muslim Indian associates; he is shown 
in “thaumaturgic contests with the yogi Ajaipal.” This notwithstanding, 
Ernst explains that it is unlikely that MuTn al-Din is the author of this 
treatise for the obvious reason that authorship was not permissible 
among the early Chishtls. 297 He concludes that it was the popular 
culture that determined this attribution. The Persian rendition from 
Hindi of the oral and the written yoga materials, as evidenced in this 
manuscript, adhered to the consensus that a renowned Muslim mystic 
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scholar from India offered these valuable and esoteric teachings 
toward enlightenment. 298 The ultimate goal was to induce an out-of- 
body or near-death experience through which the consciousness is 
separated from the body. These exercises faciliated access to the 
visionary perception of the unseen. 

Such teachings and exercises would have proved instrumental for 
‘Ayn al-Qudat who induced in himself the spiritual state that he called 
mystical death. 


Mystical Death and the Unseen 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that when mystical death occurs, Doomsday is 
revealed to the wayfarer. Although the details of this experience are 
not disclosed, the rest of the Tamhidat is devoted to this type of death, 
and the discussions there revolve around it — in numerous places ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains his mystical knowledge in terms of death and its 
ensuing opening of the inner sight ( infitah 'ayn al-baslra). According 
to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the mystic who arrives at this station acquires a kind 
of inspirational knowledge or knowledge by proximity ( al-'ilm 
al-ladunnt). ‘Ayn al-Qudat is referring to an esoteric perception 
through death whose acquisition involves intimate and personal 
properties. As personal and intimate as this experience can be, it has 
been described by other mystics, Muslim and non-Muslim, for 
centuries. 

In Islamic mysticism, Najm al-Dln Ahmad al-Khiwaqi, surnamed 
Kubra (d. a.d. 1221), sees death as the shortest and the most effective 
means of acquiring knowledge of the real. He explains that both death 
and mysticism involve the separation of the soul from the body. Death 
is the absolute liberation of the soul from the crass dominance of the 
body, and mysticism its intermittent breaks from it. In fact, mysticism 
is the art of extracting the light of the soul from the darkness of the 
natural elements, which Kubra identifies as earth, wind, fire, and 
water. As the mystic is separated from his body, he is able to perceive 


298 Ibid., p. 70. Ernst compares the two Persian manuscripts and concludes that the 
inconsistencies in these texts testify to the oral quality of the transmission of the yogic 
material. 

The general impression is of texts that are basically transcriptions of oral teachings 
given at different times and places by disciples who may have had a more or less 
sure grasp of the contents. 
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other dimensions of being . 299 Like ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Kubra argues that 
the wayfarer can induce death in himself while he is still alive on the 
material plain of existence. Some of the most captivating passages in 
the Fawatih al-Jamal wa-Fawatih al-Jalal (Perfumes of Beauty and 
the Preambles of Majesty) concern this discussion. In one passage, 
Kubra describes how he passed through several stations toward the 
station of ikhlas (intimacy). In this walk, he was confronted with an 
orb-shaped presence that blocked his passage. Kubra intuitively 
perceived that the only way through is by means of death . 300 This 
realization was, in effect, his assent to pass through the gate of death. 
He involuntarily proceeded through this veil and at this juncture, 
experienced death as terror ( hayba ). 301 As he transcended this intense 
trembling, he arrived at one of the stations of divine mercy. He believed 
this place to be heaven and the shaykh whom he met there the 
personification of this heaven. He also saw an assembly of dark-eyed 
maidens who took him behind the veils into all but one chamber. He 
saw himself wrapped in his burial shroud, free from the heaviness of 
the earth, floating between the sky and the earth. As he descended to 
the ground, the maidens sat him on a throne. Then the shaykh 
approached him and reminded him that he was on ascension to the 
thresholds of his Lord. This understanding filled him with the love of 
God and the certainty of faith. 

It is noteworthy that Kubra provides information on how this death 
process occurs. He identifies remembrance ( dhikr ), seclusion ( khalwa ), 
and the shaykh (both the manifest and the hidden), as the primary 
mediums. The aim of remembrance is to become consumed by the 
words of the Quran to the degree that the heart of the mystic, and not 
his tongue, would repeat the dhikr on its own accord. Sometimes, the 
mystic can actually hear his heart chanting the dhikr. According to 
Kubra, Quranic verses navigate the wayfarer into his heart and hence 
to the realm of mystical wisdom. The wayfarer steps into seclusion 
with longing for closer proximity to God. He is resolved on leaving 
behind vain desires like seeing the flashes of the unseen, experiencing 
colors, or gaining repute among his peers . 302 He goes into seclusion as 
though he is stepping into his own grave without any possibility of 
coming back. There, he attempts to depart from the world of sense 


299 Meier, Die Fawaih, sec. 12-13, pp. 5-6. 
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perception by first scrutinizing the depths of his own humanity, by 
greeting his personal demons, and then averting all the fancy and 
temptation that distract him from the contemplation of God. His 
shaykh assists him with this venture, guiding him, and protecting him 
against the perils and confusions of the path. The latter are the creatures 
and the forces in the unseen that can lead him astray. Needless to say, 
Satan is the one who orchestrates these assaults and even personally 
appears to the wayfarer with the intent to bemuse himself and deceive 
the wayfarer. The shaykh knows the path and knows when it is time 
for the disciple to come out of his seclusion . 303 

Kubra explains that the wayfarer observes his own transformations 
as he is separating from his body. He sees that he is at the bottom of a 
well and the well is descending fast below him or that he is ascending 
the well toward its opening. Sometimes he sees himself as a voyager on 
a sea, sailing past shores with hamlets and villages. The darkness of the 
well and the villages on the shore stand for his carnal spirits and that 
which he is leaving behind. His pensive gaze at the forlorn dwellings 
and abodes of his past depict the journeying soul in an air of excitement 
and nostalgia. The soul is set free and yet has his old habitat, the body 
and the security of forms, in his periphery as he is afloat in a collapsing 
vortex. These visions define death as a movement away from the 
security of the body onto a free fall into the unforeseen. 

Similar visions are recorded in Suhrawardi’s Qissat al-Ghurba 
al-Gharbiya (The Tale of the Occidental Exile). Suhrawardi’s wayfarer 
learns that he can ascend the well of his imprisonment when night falls 
and the senses are dormant either in sleep or in the quiet of vigil and 
supplication . 304 Sometimes, he witnesses flashes of light and has 
visitations by the harbingers from the homeland. All along, Quranic 
verses illuminate his path and direct him to the next station. The 
Qur’an, the substance of dhikr, functions as a cord that connects him 
to God and keeps him abreast with his true aim and destination. 
Suhrawardi offers specific verses as a roadmap that he has followed in 
finding his way on the path of mystical wisdom. These verses have 
helped him understand the meaning of the events that have befallen 
him and have directed him to the next stage. The Quranic references 
attest to the relationship that exists between this text, as an expression 
of spiritual realities, and the realm of material existence where man 
can venture to pursue these truths. In this discussion, a significant sura 
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is al-Naml (The Ant), which chronicles Solomn’s knowledge of 
mystical wisdom including his gift for understanding the language of 
the animals. In al-Naml, the hoopoe is the link between Solomon and 
the sun-worshiping heathens whom he delivers to the light of 
monotheistic faith. In Qissat al-Ghurba al-Gharbiya, the conspicuous 
hoopoe visits the narrator, just as it visited King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, and delivers a letter from his Father to him . 305 The 
letter admonishes him for his amnesia about his origins and invites 
him to embark on the journey home. The journey, in effect, is the 
journey of recalling his true identity and reclaiming it. In order to go 
back, the hoopoe informs the prisoner that he has to board a ship and 
set sail on a turbulent sea that proves to be fraught with ventures of 
self-discovery, death, and elation . 306 The main theme of Suhrawardi’s 
visionary treatise is the journey toward a state that the Quran describes 
as al-tamma al-kubra (the Great Event) or al-tawr al-azam (the 
Exalted State). The hoopoe conveys the message to the wayfarer using 
verses from the Qur’an, as follows: 

13) When you reach the “valley of the ants” 307 then shake off the tail of 
your garment and say: “Praise be to God who brought me back to life 
after He caused me to die.” 308 And the “return is to Him.” 309 And then, 
eliminate your family. 

14) And kill your wife “she is of those who lag behind.” 310 And proceed 
to the place where you are ordered 311 “That the last remnants of those 
(sinners) should be cut off by the morning.” 312 Then board the ship 313 
and say: “In the name of Allah, whether it move or be at rest!” 314 

15) And he explained in the letter, all that exists on the path. The hoopoe 
stepped forth, the sun reached above our head when we reached the 
edge of the shadow. We boarded the ship so it set off with us “on the 
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waves (towering) like mountains .” 315 While we desired to ascend the 
mount Sinai so that we would visit the hermitage of our father. 

Both Suhrawardl and Kubra use the metaphor of the well and the ship 
to describe the separation of the soul from the body and its sentient 
awareness of the life that it has led so far. ‘Ayn al-Qudat does not 
provide such personal descriptions, but he refers to the same experience 
as the Doomsday of the soul who observes its experiences in bond with 
the body and its separation from it. Suhrawardl and Kubra mention a 
significant beacon on the path to be a green light that in the Qissat 
al-Ghurba al-Gharblya identifies the shores of the fathomless green 
sea, and in Kubra describes a light that issues from the heart. For these 
authors and for ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the heart is the shore or the link 
between the physical and the spiritual. The wayfarer who reaches his 
heart is made aware that death is in reach and his soul is going to 
embark of knowledge by proximity to God. 

Fritz Meier, in his comprehensive study of Kubra, Die Fawatih 
al-Gamal wa-Fawatih al-Galal des Nagm ad-Din al-Kubra, explains 
that Kubra considers the paths to God to be innumerable, the most 
exalted being that of “willful death” ( der Weg des “willentlichen Todes”, 
d. h. des Aufgebens des Eigenwillens im Willen Gottes). This is the path 
of executing the surrender of one’s will to the will of God to the degree 
of conjuring death upon one’s self . 316 Meier explains this subject as 
follows : 317 

In Usui al-'Ashara , Kubra remarks that (adopting an apparently wide- 
spread dictum) the paths to God are as numerous as the breathing of 
living beings. However, these can be reduced to three main paths. The 
first is through frequent performance of ritual exercises such as prayer, 
fasting, reading of the Qur’an, pilgrimage, holy war, etc., which are 
merely “external actions.” The second is through spiritual battle and 
exercises, that is, the path of asceticism for the purpose of changing the 
character, purifying the soul, cleansing the heart, and adorning the 
spirit, which are exclusively “internal actions.” The first path almost 
never leads to the goal, the second only seldom. The shortest one is the 
third one, the path of “wilful death,” i.e., the giving up of the individual 
will to the will of God. It is based on the fulfillment of the ten basic 
conditions: repentance, asceticism, trust in God, modesty, solitude, 
permanent thinking of God, confession of unity, patience, self- 
observance, contentment, each of which he discusses individually. 
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Although one’s own striving is not denied by this, but rather subordinated 
to the thought of giving up the individual will, it becomes fully clear 
that Kubra is indeed ascetic, but beyond that he is a mystic of 
consciousness; he preaches a special internal attitude, and indeed the 
giving up of any resistance toward God. 

The mystic places himself in a paradoxical situation: he willfully gives 
up his own will to the will of God . 318 This kind of “willing” involves 
self-transmutation and the surrender of all attachments to the body at 
the risk of never returning to it. The wayfarer who is set on the journey 
proceeds into the unseen ( ghayb ) further and further away from the 
flesh. 

According to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the unseen is the mystery of God and 
the hidden realm of realities that are in His vicinity {al-ladunm) . These 
realities are inaccessible to reason and thus unknowable through 
language and thought. Moreover, the mysteries of the ghayb are 
hidden from men; God reveals these mysteries to men only as He 
wishes. The Qur’an, for instance, is a revelation of some of these divine 
mysteries and an instance of the coming together of these intrinsic 
illuminations and the external realities . 319 In ‘Ayn al-Qudat the unseen 
consists of innumerable worlds. The mystic comes in touch with these 
worlds and experiences their realities through death. Knowledge of 
the ghayb is the mystery that is known to God and whomever He 
wishes to enlighten . 320 ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that knowledge by 
proximity is revealed to the intimates of God ( awliya ) because they 
are friends of God and enjoy a special proximity to Him. In the 
Tamhldat he defines these people among the most select of men . 321 
They are distinct from the prophets and do not perform miracles, but 
are in touch with the ghayb and gifted with the ability to produce 


318 Cf. Elias, The Throne Carrier of God, pp. 142-44. SimnanI defines this kind of 
death as the goal of all mystical practices and relates its different degress to the levels 
of the spiritual body. 

319 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, “Les sens du substantif Gayb dans le Coran,” in 
Melanges, edited by Louis Massignon (Damas: Institut fran 9 ais, 1956-57) p. 250. 

320 Qur an, 18: 65 


So they found / one of Our servants / on whom We had bestowed / Mercy from 
Ourselves / And whom We had taught / Knowledge from Our own Presence. 

321 Tamhldat, sec. 54-60, pp. 39-44. He explains, there are three categories of men: 
(1) have the appearance of men but are void of the truth of being human (2) have the 
appearance of men and are cognizant of the truth of being human (3) are the chosen 
men of God who have experienced His Truth. 
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wonders ( karamat ). For Ayn al-Qudat the friends of God are in touch 
with the same mysteries as the prophets. The prophets are distinguished 
from the awliya by virtue of their mission: to teach and to guide the 
masses. In fact, the status of the friends of God is so high that the 
Prophet Muhammad describes their position in respect to God as that 
of his own. It is in this connection that ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to the 
Prophet Muhammad in order to emphasize the elevated status of the 
awliya . 322 

This group is not for an instance devoid of observation and presence. 
Have you not heard this hadith : “I know people who have the same 
status with God as I do. They are neither prophets nor martyrs, but the 
prophets and the martyrs envy them for their place with God. They love 
each other by God’s spirit.” He said: “They revealed a people to me from 
my community whose station by God — the most Exalted — is like my 
station. They are not prophets or martyrs, but the prophets and the 
martyrs envy their position and station and desire that. They love each 
other for the sake of God.” 

Miracles and karamat are signs indicating the supra-rational nature of 
the realities in the ghayb. In his discussion on the special abilities of 
the friends of God, the eleventh -century Iranian Muslim scholar Abu 
al-Qasim al-Qushayri describes these karamat as a testament to the 
realities of the unseen. Human reason, he further explains, is incapable 
of understanding these realities . 323 ‘Ayn al-Qudat elaborates this point 
in different contexts, and most specifically in his discussion on 
knowledge by proximity ( al-’ilm al-ladunni). He, of course, declares 
that he himself is endowed with this knowledge and is in touch with 
the unseen. He asserts with confidence that whoever wishes to hear 
unmediated secrets of the divine, should seek them from ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat . 324 Moreover, he expresses concern that he is disclosing 
secrets from the ghayb that he must not reveal. In fact, he ends the 
Tamhidat in the middle of a discussion on the realities of the ghayb 
because he is told by the Prophet not to disclose any more secrets . 325 

The Quran refers to ghayb and ghayba in thirty-six verses where 
ghayba is defined as the unseen whose mysteries are hidden from men. 
Consider, for instance, the following verses: 


322 Ibid., sec. 61, pp. 44-5. 

323 Al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushayrlya, pp. 485-86. 

324 Tamhidat, sec. 394, p. 300. 

325 Ibid., sec. 469, p. 353. 
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Say: None in the heavens or the earth, except Allah, knows what is 
hidden. Nor be they perceive when they shall be raised up (for 
judgement). 


327 i^U! Uj Cjj&Lm V '4c I 

/ ’ 

If I had knowledge of the unseen, I should have multiplied all good, 
and no evil should have touched me. 



The unseen is also referred to as a state that the faithful believe in 
through the teachings of the messengers of God. 


328 ^ 




Nor will Allah disclose to you the secrets of the unseen. But He chooses 
of His Messengers (For the purpose) whom He pleases. So believe in 
Allah and His Messengers. 

The unseen and its mysteries are the knowledge that is exclusive to 
God and His intimates. Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri, in his treatise on 
mysticism al-Risala al-Qushayriya, explains ghayba as the state when 
the heart of the mystic is absent from this world and is filled with the 
realities in the unseen . 329 ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes the unseen and the 
place of the heart in relation to it through mystical death and the 
relationship between the “body” and the “soul.” He explains, the soul 
is neither connected with nor disconnected from the body and from 
this world . 330 In a similar manner, God is neither connected to the 
world nor disconnected from it, and by analogy this is the case with 
the unseen. The transitional state of the soul and the cosmos allows the 
fluctuation between the visible world of matter and the unseen that 


326 Quran, 27: 65. 

327 Ibid., 7: 188. 

328 Ibid., 3: 179. 

329 Al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushayriya, p. 141. 

330 Tamhldat, sec. 212, pp. 157-58. 
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only becomes apparent after death. ‘Ayn al-Qudat complements his 
discussion with the following verse : 331 

The Truth is hidden within the soul and the soul within the heart, 

O you, the hidden within hidden within hidden within the hidden 
Such an obvious mystery with sign and expression 
O you, the world within a world within a world within the world. 

Turning to the Prophet Muhammad, he describes the soul of man as 
a spiritual body. 

The souls are a troop among the troops of God. They are not like the 
angels; they have heads and hands and feet and they eat food. 

Have you ever heard that the soul has hands and feet and eats food? If 
you want to know perfectly, listen to the striver who said: “Indeed in 
the body of man is a creature among the creatures of God, who has the 
appearance of man but is not human.” He said: in the body of man 
there is a creature and a visage like man; it has the appearance of man, 
but is not human and is not from the world of the frame and humanity; 
it is from the world of “Praise to God the best Creator .” 332 

Khawaja Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz explains that the inner sight is one 
of the five subtle organs whose locus is the heart. Once the inner sight 
is opened, the wayfarer would conceive the mystery of the soul. He 
would see that upon awakening from death, each soul invokes the 
attributes that the person has cultivated in it. The attributes are defined 
as metaphors that are comprehensible to us and to our imagination. 
For instance, goodness and compassion are expressed as images of 
beauty, running water, or a garden. Lust and gluttony are manifested 
as a goat, whereas vile and wickedness show themselves as reptiles. 
This is the reason that ‘Ayn al-Qudat uses the metaphor of man with 
his limbs to refer to the soul . 333 He means to say that our humanity is 
not the body and the limbs that we see. Rather, there is another body 
within us called the soul. The soul is among the most beautiful creations 
of God. 

The soul is from the realm of God . 334 It now resides in the body, but 
it belongs to the other realm. More specifically, the souls of men come 


331 Ibid., p. 158. 

332 Ibid., sec. 196-97, pp. 144-45. 

333 Gisudaraz, Shark Zubdat al-Haqaiq al-Ma‘ruf bi Sharh Tamhidat, edited by 
‘Ata Husayn (Hyderabad: Muln Press, 1945), pp. 236-41. 

334 The souls of the humans come from either the light of God’s might ( qahr ) or 
mercy ( rahman ). 
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from either the light of God’s majesty or the light of His beauty and 
yearn for their source. In mystical death, the soul has left the world of 
matter but it is not disconnected from the body. The un-disconnected 
soul is the anchor that brings the wayfarer back into the body; it is also 
the vehicle that takes the wayfarer away from the flesh. The function 
of the soul as the agent of departure and return justifies the act of 
“willfully giving up one’s will” in “death” (as discussed by Najm al-Dln 
al-Kubra). Namely, the decision on the part of the wayfarer to let his 
soul extend away from his body stands in conflict with the “thought - 
less-ness” that relieves the soul from the confines of the body. At this 
juncture, the wayfarer is still grounded in his body since he is willfully 
unmooring his soul for the journey. Yet this transcendence requires 
an abandoning of reason and of any thought processes, including 
“willing,” in order to allow the flight of the soul away from the flesh 
into the realm of death. 

In the Tamhldat, ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes this situation in a morbid 
depiction of his own body awaiting the return of his soul. Here, on this 
side, his corpse-like body is the spectre of inquiries and concerns; 
while on the other side, his otherworldly hosts are hesitant about 
taking him deeper into the unknown . 335 

Alas, in this heavenly garden I described, this wretch was held for a 
month — so that people thought me dead. Then with utter reluctance 
they sent me to a different station where I stayed for yet more time. In 
this second stage, a sin was born of me in consequence of which you 
will some day see, I shall be killed. 

In the passage above, ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes his absence ( ghayba ) 
from this world. He says that he was in a garden where he spent a 
month before he was taken to another station. In the Tamhldat, he 
does not elaborate on this place or the details of his journey. However, 
it is clear that he is referring to the same place-of-noplace that ‘Abu 
Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall in his discussion on the unseen also calls 
the garden . 336 Ghazzall explains that as some of the “prophetic lights” 
(al-anwar al-nabawiya) appear in the heart of the wayfarer, his 
physical senses lose their command on his consciousness. At this 
point, the wayfarer can connect to the supra-rational realities that are 
conveyed by these lights. By joining the reality beyond the world of 
matter, he sees what others see only in sleep as they are dreaming. The 


335 Tamhldat, sec. 301, pp. 231-32. 

336 Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzall, The Niche of Lights, p. 35. 
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wayfarer goes past observing these realities in the capacity of a 
spectator, and becomes a participant in the events that unfold around 
him. He understands himself and other things through a new 
perception. He understands that he has crossed over into the unseen 
through his faith, because it is faith that draws one to a world named 
“the garden ”. 337 This understanding is reached as the wayfarer begins 
partaking of the mystery. The garden becomes manifest in the 
relationship between the wayfarer and the unseen in his assertion that 
it is his faith that has guided him to break away from the world of 
matter and his own body. In the Tamhldat, ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s reference 
to the garden is an allusion to the same concept in GhazzalT. 

Notwithstanding the Islamic context of the present discussion, the 
Tibetan Buddhist monks have testified to experiencing similar “events” 
during their out-of-body journeys. The Tibetans have, for centuries, 
discussed the subject of the “death journey” in a similar process of 
identity, vision, and discovery. They have considered this subject 
within the context of the reincarnation of the soul and have developed 
sophisticated teachings in this area: the source for these teachings has 
been the findings made by those monks who have “exercised” death 
and departed from this world into the other. These voyagers have gone 
on the death journey and returned with a memory of the unseen . 338 
Their excursions into death are the substance of their teachings, just as 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s insights are a consequence of his death experience. 

The teachings of the Tibetan monks on death are meant to prepare 
and to empower one to greet death consciously . 339 According to these 


337 Ibid. 

338 Padma Sambhava, Tibetan Book of the Dead, translated by Robert A.F. Thurman 
(New York, London: Bantam Books, 1994), p. 18. 

They (the Tibetans) have credible accounts by enlightened voyagers who have gone 
through the between experience consciously, preserved the memory, and reported their 
experiences. 

339 The teachings of the Tibetan Book of the Dead are intended to prepare the 
consciousness for the Bardo state. These teachings are meant to protect the 
consciousness against the fear and the anxiety of death and to direct the consciousness 
toward enlightenment. Preparing for death through the knowledge of the Bardo states 
helps the consciousness against being traumatized when it faces the lights and the 
deities of the intermediary realm. On the contrary, entering death prepared for these 
challenges, helps the consciousness to move in the direction of Buddhahood. That is 
why the Tibetan manuscript on death is subtitled “liberation through understanding 
in the Between.” In other words, the key to death is understanding the true value and 
destination of the consciousness and liberation through that understanding. 
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teachings, one’s familiarity with the experience of death enables one to 
anticipate and to cope with the lights and the deities that one will 
encounter in the bardo-states (transitional or the between states). This 
topic is discussed in detail in the Bardo Thodol, known in the West as 
The Book of Liberation Through Understanding in the Between or The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead. 340 This text was purportedly written in the 
eight or the ninth century by a Buddhist teacher named Padma 
Sambhava. 341 The psychologist Carl G. Jung (1875-1961), wrote the 
introduction to its Swiss edition ( Das Tibetansische Totenbuch) in 
1938. His introduction was translated into English and prefaced the 
third English edition of the book in 1957. 342 After a heart attack in 
Switzerland in 1944, Jung had a near-death-experience himself, which 
he discusses in detail in Visions / Life after Death. 343 During his near- 
death- experience, Jung witnessed the separation of his consciousness 
from his body and its flight into fantastic locales and circumstances. 
Needless to say, his experience was interrupted with his resuscitation. 344 
Jung’s interest in the The Tibetan Book of the Dead, which had made 
its first appearance in Europe in the late 1920s, predates his near- 
death- experience by almost twenty years. 345 While many individuals, 
like Jung, have reported instances of near-death or out-of-body 
experiences, according to the teachings of The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, trained voyagers have been able consciously to transcend the 


340 Sambhava, Tibetan Book of the Dead, p. xxi. Robert Thurman explains: “The 
most common Tibetan title of the work is The Great Book of Natural Liberation 
Through Understanding in the Between (Bardo thos grol chen mo). It is itself a 
subsection of a larger work called The Profound Teaching of The Natural Liberation 
Through Contemplating the Mild and the Fierce Buddha Deities.” 

341 It was discovered in the fourteenth century by Karma Lingpa. The American 
anthropologist Walter Yeeling Evans-Wentz (1878-1965) learned of this text in the 
1920s while he was staying in India. He became the first western scholar to translate 
Bardo Thodol into English and introduce it to the West; it was published in London 
in 1927. Evans-Wentz called this text The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 

342 Karma-glin-pa, The Tibetan Book of the Dead: or. The After-Death Experiences 
on the Bardo Plane, According to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Rendering, 3rd 
ed., translated by Walter Yeeling Evans-Wentz (London: Oxford Univeristy Press, 
1957), pp. xxxv-lii; henceforth cited as The After-Death Experiences. 

343 Carl G. Jung, “Visions / Life after Death,” in The Near Death Experience, edited 
by Lee W. Bailey and Jenny Yates (New York: Routledge, 1996), pp. 101-2. 

344 Ibid., pp. 105-6. During his near-death-experience Jung had realized that his 
doctor was going to die soon. When he communicated this information to him in 
order to warn him about his safety, the doctor dismissed both his near-death- 
experience and his warnings. The doctor died a few weeks later. 

345 The After-Death Experiences, p. xxxvi. 
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plain of existence that we call life and enter the plain of existence that 
we call death and return with information about death and dying. 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead is a compilation of teachings and 
prayers that are based on the accounts of these voyagers who 
experienced the realms between death and reincarnation {bar do states ) 
consciously and were able to remember their insights. The teachings 
of The Tibetan Book of the Dead describe the process of dying and 
explain how through meditation, prayer, and teaching, the confusion 
one experiences after death can be minimized or avoided. In the bardo 
state between death and reincarnation, one’s consciousness encounters 
different kinds of lights and deities, which are its own projection. This 
projection is not subjective, i.e., fantastical, but an expression of the 
creative power of the consciousness that creates a reality outside itself 
in which it can become frozen and distracted from liberation. Consider 
the following prayer: 

Hey! Now when the reality between dawns upon me, 

I will let go of the hallucinations of instinctive terror, 

Enter the recognition of all objects as my mind’s own visions, 

And understand this as the pattern of perception in the between; 
Come to this moment, arrived at this most critical cessation, 

I will not fear my own visions of deities mild and fierce ! 346 

Tibetan teachings on dying and death are instructions and prayers to 
prepare one for understanding this process. For the Tibetans, these 
teachings constitute an important part of their lives; they practice 
these prayers and meditations regularly. A lama reads segments from 
the Bardo Thodol to the dying person and continues reciting from the 
book after he or she has died for sometimes up to forty nine days. 
Tibetans believe that one’s consciousness will be reincarnated at some 
time during this period. Reciting by the corpse is based on the belief 
that the subtle consciousness of the deceased may still be lingering by 
or in his or her body. These prayers and teachings are recited in order 
to caution his or her consciousness about the perils of the new journey. 
The practice is meant to assist the deceased in recognizing his or her 
consciousness as a clear light that will appear to him or her. The 
deceased must concentrate on joining this light. 

Hey! Noble one, you named So-and-so! Now the time has come for you 
to seek the way. Just as your breath stops, the objective clear light of 


346 Sambhava, The Tibetan Book of the Dead, p. 132. 
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the first between will dawn as previously described to you by your 
teacher. Your outer breath stops and you experience reality stark and 
void like space, your immaculate naked awareness dawning clear and 
void without horizon or center. At that instant, you yourself must 
recognize it as yourself, you must stay with that experience. I will 
describe it again to you at that moment . 347 

These instructions are read over the corpse of the dead person and are 
addressed to his or her consciousness that has left the body and is 
observing it, feeling compassion for it. The consciousness is encouraged 
to abandon its attachment to the body, to turn away from it, and to go 
toward the clear light. The consciousness needs to recognize its own 
basic nature as the clear light and to recognize that the deities it sees 
in the death-bardo are its own projections. If it does not recognize this 
light, it will see wrathful deities, who are also its own projections, and 
it will fall prey to the confusion of the bardo. Consequently, it will 
become frozen in fear and will choose its next reincarnation unwisely. 
These prayers help the consciousness of the dead person access higher 
stages of awareness and to evolve. In accordance with this, Tibetan 
teachings describe an eschatology of the lights that dawn upon the 
consciousness in the afterlife. The monks who have faced these lights 
in the special realms of consciousness have seen them, not all at once, 
but through a gradual process. The unveiling of these lights corresponds 
to different stages of perception as well as the spiritual maturity of the 
wayfarer who has experienced them. Hence, the wayfarer sees death as 
a form of illumination. 

An interesting comparison can be made with Plato’s discussions 
that conceive death as a source of knowledge and illumination. Plato’s 
discussions are based on his own meditations on this subject as well as 
reports of persons who experienced near-death-journeys . 348 In Book 
Ten of the Republic, Plato refers to Er, the son of Armenius, who was 
killed in battle but at his funeral on the twelfth day after his death came 
back to life. Er described how his soul departed from his body and 
journeyed into the other world and saw mysteries of the afterlife. 
There, he was bidden to observe and to hearken to all that was passing 
around him because he was going to be sent back to tell mankind 


347 Ibid., p. 122. 

348 Lee W. Bailey, “Unknown Well-Known Near-Death Experiences: Peter Sellers, 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Plato, and Black Elk,” in The Near Death Experience (New York: 
Routledge, 1996), pp. 78-81. 
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about the other world . 349 Another example is the metaphor of the cave, 
in Book Seven of the Republic, that can be interpreted as the flight of 
the soul away from the opaque shadow world of matter into the 
illuminated world of reality . 350 The inhabitants of the cave are chained 
together and form an ordinary and familiar society of the unaware. 
When one of them is set free and able to leave the cave, he is first 
dazzled by the sun and then astounded by the contrast between what 
he sees and what he used to conceive as living. The emancipated 
prisoner represents the philosopher who, contemplating beauty, 
approaches the vision of the “forms.” His flight of imagination 
facilitates his escape from the cave of ignorance. He sees what lies 
beyond the play of shadows; yet he is suspended between knowledge 
and ignorance, since he remains a voyager on an incessantly 
illuminating journey: each and every glimpse of light is a revelation 
denouncing the vision he had previously held to be true. His position 
in relation to the sun, his distance from the cave, and his angle of 
vision are metaphors for his position and perspective in relation to 
reality and the effect his perspective has on that reality. Plato concludes 
that the prison-house is the visible world of shadows and images, the 
light of the fire is the sun, and the journey of the unchained man is the 
ascent of the soul into the world of the intellect . 351 


349 Plato, The Republic: The Complete and Unabridged Jowett Translation , 
translated by Benjamin Jowett (New York: Vintage Classics, 1991), pp. 388-97; 
henceforth cited as Plato, The Republic. The vision of Er, son of Armenius, begins as 
follows: 

Well, I said, I will tell you a tale; not one of the tales which Odysseus tells to the hero 
Alcinous, yet this too is a tale of a hero, Er the son of Armenius, a Pamphylian by birth. He 
was slain in battle, and ten days afterwards, when the bodies of the dead were taken up 
already in a state of corruption, his body was found unaffected by decay, and carried away 
home to be buried. And on the twelfth day, as he was lying on the funeral pyre, he returned 
to life and told them what he had seen in the other world. He said that when his soul left 
the body he went on a journey with a great company, and that they came to a mysterious 
place at which there were two openings in the earth; they were near together, and over 
against them were two other epenings in the heaven above. ... 

350 Ibid., pp. 253-57. The metaphor of the cave begins as follows: 

And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our nature is enlightened or 
unenlightened: — Behold! human beings living in an underground den, which has a mouth 
open towards the light and reaching all along the den; here they have been from their 
childhood, and have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot move, and can only 
see before them, being prevented by the chains from turning round their heads. Above and 
behind them a fire is blazing at a distance, and between the fire and the prisoners there is a 
raised way; and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the way, like the screen which 
marionette players have in front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

351 Ibid., p. 257. 
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Conceiving death in light imagery is present in world religions. In 
the examples presented here, however, the understanding of death is 
associated with the accounts of individuals who related to others their 
personal findings on this matter. In a similar manner, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
describes death as the passage into the realm of visionary experience. 
This death is different from death of the body because it is not 
involuntary. In other words, the mystic who has intentionally and 
deliberately renounced life as we know it moves toward mystical 
death. The latter signifies the separation of the consciousness from the 
body and its joining with the divine consciousness. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
explains, this is an esoteric state that is incomprehensible to those who 
have not experienced it . 352 

I realize that these words do not exist in your world of habit. The world 
of habit is that of the [Islamic] law, and abiding by the law is abiding 
by habitude. Unless you give up habitude and abandon it, you cannot 
traverse the truth. If you can dare, give in to these verses and see what 
they say: 

Alas, that this law is the religion of recklessness 

Our religion is heresy and zandaqa 

Faith and faithlessness are the face of that ravishing idol 

Faith and faithlessness on our path are both unity 

Death is separation and life is meeting and rapture. What can be said 
about the union? Alas “There is no knowing except by seeing”; how can 
one who is not ensnared by love and by the witness know of this? If 
you want to know this more clearly, for us death is heresy and life is 
Islam and unity. 

The wayfarer interacts with the unseen and experiences visions that 
leave him doubting his religious convictions. He perceives everything 
to be the expressions of the same reality or the visage of God. The 
personal dimension of mystical death does not reduce these visions to 
the subjective projection of one’s mind. These visions are a coming 
together of all of being whence good and evil and fidelity and heresy 
emerge as one. The individual wayfarer perceives this reality in 
accordance with his or her own capacity for its integration and 
translation. Rudolf Otto is a modern scholar of religion who speaks of 
similar conceptions of faith in Das Heilige (The Idea of the Holy). 
Otto’s study considers religion and faith as expressions of coming in 


352 


Tamhidat, sec. 419, pp. 320-21. 
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contact with the divine. Otto looks at the “feelings” and the “states” of 
mind that the individual can experience once he sees himself connected 
with the divine. Otto understands the divine to be an objective reality 
independent of the individual who experiences a “numinous feeling” 
toward it. In this context, the word “feeling” conveys a mode of 
consciousness and awareness of the presence of the divine. The latter 
is a reality that is felt, that is there to be acknowledged. 

Ayn al-Qudat describes his faith as the result of a mode of seeing 
the mysteries of the ghayb. He describes this kind of seeing as a mode 
of perceiving a reality that exists independent of one’s consciousness. 
The consciousness of a wayfarer is specific to him and defined in 
relation to him. Therefore, what he sees is neither separate from him 
nor a figment of his imagination. For instance, in the passage above, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to the visions he had in the realm of God’s 
attributes and in his familiar paradoxical diction describes mystical 
death as a deviation from the givens of religion, toward a new kind of 
exercising faith. The latter finds its genesis in the visions the wayfarer 
has while he is in this special realm of experience. As will be discussed 
in the following chapter, the visions after death involve Muhammad 
and Satan, who are described by ‘Ayn al-Qudat as light and different 
degrees of visibility. It is in this context that ‘Ayn al-Qudat defines the 
reality of Satan as separation from the beloved, and the reality of 
Muhammad as close proximity to the beloved. Satan, who disobeyed 
the command of God and was condemned to separation, is associated 
with the wayfarer who through mystical death is engaged in renouncing 
his own self in order to accost the beloved. In this context, mystical 
death conveys a range of relationships with personal and cosmological 
significations. Another example of the association between the 
individual and the cosmological realities is the relationship between 
the Qur’an and the wayfarer. ‘Ayn al-Qudat associates mystical death 
with the Qur’an by comparing verses from the Qur’an with stages of 
visionary discovery through death. He represents the Qur’an as an 
articulation of the mysteries of the unseen (ghayb), and describes 
death as a form of immediate and unmediated comprehension of the 
Quranic truths. The wayfarer who has conjured death upon himself 
understands these truths just as he understands death. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that mystical death is the first state that the 
wayfarer experiences as he is approaching the unseen (ghayb). As the 
wayfarer greets this death, his own Doomsday appears before him. He 
defines the Doomsday as an individual and personal experience and 
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not a communal cataclysmic event destined to take place at a designated 
j uncture in time. The Doomsday is an essential part of the transcendence 
that the wayfarer undergoes. Moreover, it is individual because it 
unveils the contents of one’s heart and all that one has invested in it. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat turns to the Quranic sura, al-Adiyat (Those Who 
Run), to explain this point. 
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Does he not know when that which is in the graves is scattered abroad 
/And that which is (locked up) in (human) breasts is made manifest / 
That their Lord had been well- acquainted with them, (even to) that Day? 

Describing his own experience of mystical death, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
explains that at this stage he was shown the prophets and their nations. 
The prophets each had two lights and their nations one, but Muhammad 
was all light and his followers had two lights . 354 Muhammad is 
distinguished from others because his light is from the light of God, 
which is above and beyond light . 355 ‘Ayn al-Qudat further explains that 
Jesus, also, shared a special affinity with God, which is why Christians 
call him “the son of God.” Notwithstanding this, Muhammad is “more 
light” than any of His prophets and the closest to Him. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
attitude toward Muhammad and the Quran brings to mind the 
medieval commentator of the Tamhldat, Khawajah Gisudaraz, who 
says ‘Ayn al-Qudat saw everything as light and emphasizes that he 
perceived Muhammad and the Quran as light. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat asserts that the wayfarer who is able to experience 
the mystical death and the unseen resembles the prophets ( yushbihun 
al-anbiya ). 356 Such a man is chosen by God to contemplate the 
ascension of the heart ( miraj-i qalb) because the heart is the mirror in 
which God beholds Himself and also where the wayfarer partakes of 
His light. ‘Ayn al-Qudat turns to the Qur’an, which says: 
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353 Quran, 100:9-11. 

354 Tamhldat, sec. 422, pp. 322-23. 

355 Ibid., sec. 423, p. 323. 

356 Ibid., sec. 70, p. 51. 

357 Quran, 104: 6-7. 
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(It is) the fire of (the wrath of) Allah kindled (to a blaze) / That which 
doth mount (right) to the hearts. 

He explains the beginning of mystical death as follows: a flame from 
the fire of this love (God’s majesty) kindles and its ray reaches the 
wayfarer. The humanity ( bashariya ) of the wayfarer, that is a challenge 
to his escape into death, is scourged by the light of this fire. In this 
manner, the wayfarer is freed to roam the terrains of death and the 
mysteries that the Qur’an alludes to are disclosed to him. These 
mysteries include the verse, “Every soul shall have a taste of death ” 358 
that in different contexts in the Qur’an is followed by the promise or 
the warning of the eventual return of all to God. The wayfarer conceives 
the essence of this promise and thus sets out upon the path of death 
where he realizes the transient nature of life as he has known it thus 
far. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat defines mystical death as a mode of seeing mysteries 
with the inner sight. The opening of the inner sight — discussed in the 
following chapter — is a process that is refined and vivified as the 
wayfarer goes through the realms of death. Upon his return to this 
side, in the world of matter, the wayfarer who has experienced seeing 
with the inner sight is able to distinguish between the “reality” and the 
“appearance.” 


358 Ibid., 3: 185,21:35,29:57. 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


The wayfarer who reaches the station of mystical death comes to see 
himself in a new light and therefore comports himself in the hue of 
this light. His perspective, his understanding of himself, and his 
“walk,” involve an eschatology and a rhetoric that elevate him above 
the institutions and the authorities that define faith for the community 
of believers. This eschatology and rhetoric correspond to the wayfarer’s 
stance in his relationship with himself and his manner of asserting his 
self-identity. According to Ayn al-Qudat, a person who reaches the 
station of mystical death and experiences mysteries of the unseen is 
like the prophets inspired by love and ecstasy and can surrender to the 
will of God . 359 The first mystery that is unveiled to the wayfarer is the 
realm of God’s attributes. ‘Ayn al-Qudat defines God’s attributes as 
the lights of Muhammad and Satan. The wayfarer who experiences 
these realities, like the prophets, is among God’s select human beings. 
The following discussion will demonstrate how these themes are 
elaborated in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’ s writing. It will refer to the teachings of 
Ahmad and Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali as well as other mystics 
who describe a personal understanding of God through an 
epistemology and a psychology of lights and the opening of the inner 
sight. 


Everything is Light || Light is Everything 

In the state of mystical death the consciousness of the wayfarer is 
transformed, but he can still recognize this transformed consciousness 
as his own. This is not the case in annihilation (Jana), when the 
wayfarer is accosting the presence of God. At this stage, his 
consciousness is replaced with the consciousness of the Divine. Lana 
is the state of consciousness that is ascribed to the realm of God’s 
essence or the realm past the realm of attributes. It is an advanced 
spiritual state that is not attainable by all who have passed through 


359 


Tamhidat, sec. 69, pp. 50-51. 
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mystical death. In this state, the consciousness of the wayfarer is 
transformed to the extent that he conceives himself to be God. Fana 
itself has different gradations. For instance, the process of 
understanding the unity of God (taw hid), that reaches its zenith 
through fana, begins with glimpses of tawhid while the wayfarer is 
still observing God’s attributes. Through/hna’, the wayfarer experiences 
an identity-shift, and he sees himself as God. In other words, while 
mystical death and the opening of the inner sight are preliminary 
stages in the transformation of the consciousness, a most immediate 
understanding of the unity of God ( tawhid ) can occur at the more 
advanced stage of fana. In both cases of mawt-i manavi (mystical 
death) and fana (annihilation), the transformed consciousness is 
defined as a mode of seeing. ‘Ayn al-Qudat discusses these points at 
different places in his writing. 360 

Then the beginning of unity is revealed to him. This distinguishes him 
from the rest because “Of the people there are some who say: ‘We believe 
in Allah and the last day.’ But they do not (really) believe .” 361 His name 
is registered among those who “Have the assurance of the hereafter .” 362 
Because he is beyond those who “believe in the unseen ,” 363 he has 
reached the world of certitude. Certitude is found in observation, and 
faith is found in absence and separation. 

The wayfarer who arrives at this station is not among those who 
“believe” in the unseen through the teachings of the Qur’an or the 
prophets. His faith is beyond belief as it is commonly understood; his 
faith is based on his experience of the realities of the unseen. He has 
obtained his faith in a special realm of consciousness that is 
indescribable in words. The Quranic verses that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is 
referring to, al-Baqarah (2: 3-8), describe the “believers” as those who 
are steadfast in religious duties. The wayfarer on the death journey is 
beyond performing ceremonial acts of piety. Moreover, his personal 
belief in the unseen involves levels of signification that are indefinable 
through words or teachings. For instance, the wayfarer sees and 
understands the unity of God through Him. ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes 
this kind of belief as a state of mind and a realm of consciousness that 
he calls the “world of certitude” (‘ alam-i yaqin). The wayfarer can 
reach this stage only if God desires it. 


360 Ibid., sec. 71, p. 52. 

361 Quran, 2: 8. 

362 Ibid., 2: 4. 

363 Ibid., 2: 3. 
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The unveilings of the unseen occur as different lights become 
discernible to the wayfarer. He sees these lights in a dualistic 
relationship . 364 The dualism in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s mysticism is seen in his 
interpretation of the cosmos as the reflection of the contrasting lights 
of Muhammad and Satan and man’s understanding of the reality and 
the appearance. This dualistic cosmogony justifies monotheistic faith 
by juxtaposing the light of Muhammad with the dark light of Satan 
and contrasting the enlightened with the ignorant. In this context, 
time and space are described as limitless extensions of luminosity in 
contrast to horror. Man and his destiny are explained against this 
contrasting background and in relation to these lights. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
explains that the creation itself, as a manifestation of God, has a dual 
quality. The creation has an appearance that is visible to the eye. It also 
has a reality that is the light of God and can be perceived with the inner 
sight through mystical death. One who is used to the kind of 
understanding that is informed by the visible world of matter cannot 
readily perceive the light of God in the creation. Such a person sees 
Muhammad as the body and the flesh and Satan as the fallen angel 
who instigates sin . 365 Yet, the reality of Muhammad and Satan is their 
lights that appear alongside each other and illuminate the realm of 
God’s attributes. ‘Ayn al-Qudat further explains that God’s essence 
can neither be named nor qualified but can be expressed as light. In 
this relationship, ‘Ayn al-Qudat defines God as the all-encompassing, 
non- comparable light whose emanations manifest different degrees of 
luminosity. These emanations constitute all of creation and make it 
visible. ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that in Arabic the verb khalaqa (create) 
has different meanings, such as “to produce” or “to determine”; 
however, in the context of this discussion it means to “manifest” and 
to make visible . 366 

The final chapter of the Tamhldat, “The Lights of Muhammad and 
Satan Are the Reality and the Essence of the Earth and the Sky,” 
elaborates on this point. The title of the chapter is from the “Light” 
verse in the Qur’an . 367 In this chapter, ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that God 
is the source of all other lights that appear in creation, but is distinct 


364 ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s mysticism finds its genesis in a complex dualism that is 
informed by the teachings of Abu Hamid Muhammad and Ahmad Ghazzall. 

365 Tamhldat, sec. 217, p. 162. 

366 Ibid., sec. 348, p. 265. 

367 Quran, 24: 35. “God is the Light of the Heaven and the Earth” 
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from them. 368 The non-comparable light of God escapes definition, 
whereas the other lights can be named, as, for instance, the light of the 
sun or the stars or the light of fire. These lights are metaphorical in 
relation to the reality of the light of God. An example of these 
metaphorical lights is the light of the day and the dark of the night, 
which in their contrasting juxtaposition reveal and conceal the light 
of God. In this relationship, God is predicated as light, while His 
essence remains undefinable. Thus, the dualism in ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
epistemology of lights points toward an understanding of God’s unity 
( tawhid ), which is exposed to the wayfarer in the state of mystical 
death and is experienced by him through annihilation (Jana). 

Apperception of the unseen through light is a process of cognition 
that different Muslim mystics have referred to in their writings and as 
they have discussed their personal lives. In Sharh-i Shathiyyat (An 
Exegesis of Ecstatic Sayings), for instance, Ruzbihan Baqll (a.d. 1 128— 
1209) elaborates on the findings of a large number of mystics who 
have discussed their experience of the unseen. Notwithstanding the 
individuality and the distinct quality of this experience among the 
wayfarers, these mystics are reflecting on the same beloved as they see 
Him — a point that Ahmad Ghazzall in the Sawanih alludes to as 
different shades of the same color. 369 At the same time, they are 
responding to a common intellectual tradition that adheres to an 
esoteric reading of the hadith and the Qur’an. This tradition, going 
back to the time of the Prophet himself, conceived God in light 
imagery. In this discussion, the “Light” verse, mentioned above, is the 
most frequently cited Quranic verse. 
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Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth / The parable of His Light 
is as if there were a Niche and within it a Lamp / The Lamp enclosed 


368 Tamhldat , sec. 333-35, pp. 254-55. 

369 W. Montgomery Watt, Muslim Intellectual: A Study ofAl-Ghazali (Edinburgh: 
the University Press, 1963), p. 56. 
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in Glass / The glass as if it were a brilliant star: Lit from a blessed Tree, 
an Olive, neither of the East nor of the West / Whose Oil is well-nigh 
/ Luminous, though fire scarce touched it /Light upon Light! / Allah 
doth set forth Parables for men:/ and Allah doth know all things . 370 

The “Light” verse compares the light of God to a brilliant lamp in a 
glass that is secured in a niche. ‘Ayn al-Qudat interprets this verse 
explaining that the “niche” is the soul of the onlooker and the “glass” 
the light of Muhammad. He defines the “lamp” as God, who is unpar 

alleled:“He is Allah, there is no god but him”« ja'VUJ JJ l'<UJ 1 jA». 371 
It is noteworthy that in this discussion, ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to the 
uniqueness of God in the same words that Satan used when refusing 
to bow before Adam. Satan declared his refusal to prostrate before 
Adam, the creature of God, by saying that the only one who is worthy 
of worship is God: “There is no god except Him” (j» "4 \ V). Thus 

alluding to Satan, ‘Ayn al-Qudat introduces him into the discussion 
and explains that God is light and all of creation is the emanation 
of the lights that God has bestowed on Muhammad and on Satan. 372 

In his discussion on the light of God, ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to Abu 
Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali and his Mishkat al-Anwar (The Niche of 
Lights). 373 Ghazzali was a protege of the famous Saljuq vizir Nizam 
al-Mulk (a.d. 1017-92) and a venerated professor at the Nizamiyya 
school of Baghdad. After a long career of defending reason against 
esoteric interpretations of Islam, later in his life, he became sceptical 
of human reason in its providing satisfactory answers on the issue of 
faith. He now argued that true knowledge of God is revealed in the 
heart of the believer by God as He desires to call the believer closer. 
The heart refers to the feelings and the intentions of the individual. 
When his heart is filled with subtle spiritual emotions, this light may 
appear there. 374 At that point, his soul perceives the light. Ghazzali 


370 Quran, 24: 35. 

371 Ibid., 44: 8, 59: 22-23. 

372 I will come back to this topic in the section The Opaque Light of Separation, 
which concerns the teachings of Ahmad Ghazzali and his influence on his disciple, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat. 

373 Tamhidat, p. 68. ‘Afif ‘Usayran argues that Ayn al-Qudat was introduced to 
philosophy through the writings of Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali. He further 
explains that a comparative analysis of Zubdat al-Haqaiq and the Tamhidat, which 
he composed about ten years later, demonstrates that Ayn al-Qudat’s views on the 
after-life and the affairs of heaven and hell were distinct from those of ‘Abu Hamid. 

374 Ghazzali’ s Mishkat al-Anwar provides an epistemological and psychological 
study of the lights that appear in the heart of the wayfarer and inform him of the 
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explained, this kind of cognition is beyond words and reason. When 
Ghazzali reached a spiritual crisis, he found his way out of this crisis, 
as he explains, through “a light that God cast into my breast.” This 
experience of the opening of the “heart” and the shining of the light 
therein rescued him from his crisis. Although Ghazzali never explained 
what this light was, he affirmed the inability of reason to provide a 
comprehensive knowledge of the truth . 375 He now vouched for an 
unmediated and intrinsic (, batinl ) perception of God as the basis of 
faith. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat pays homage to Ghazzali and praises him for aptly 
describing the light of God as the true light and the agent that makes 
everything else, including the darkness, visible . 376 ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
explains that according to Ghazzali’s definition God is the “real” light 
that brings everything else into being by making it visible . 377 

Alas, Hujat al-Islam i7S Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali — may God be 
pleased with him — describes it so well! He gave an example of this light 
and said: “The light means that by which the things become visible.” 
This means, light is that without which things cannot be seen, and the 
darkness becomes manifest with light. If this is the meaning of light, 
then the real light is attributed to God and [the term light] is applied 
to other lights metaphorically. All the creatures of the world were non- 
existent and came into being by His light and His might and will. 
Therefore, because the being of the sky and the earth is by His might 
and will, “God is the light of the heaven and the earth ” 379 is none other 
than He. Is it ever possible to see a particle in the dark? Nay. The 
appearance and the unveiling of the particles are contingent on the 
rising of the sun. If there were no sunrise, the particles could not be 
seen and would appear non-existent. If there were no sunrise there 
would be no “God is the light of the heaven and the earth,” nor would 
the particles ever exist: “When thy Lord drew forth from the children 
of Adam from their loins .” 380 


unseen. David Buchman, the translator of Tlie Niche of Lights, provides an excellent 
bibliography on this text, pp. 56-57. 

375 Ghazzall’s critique of reason as such is the subject of The Incoherence of the 
Philosphers (Tahafut al-Falasifa). 

376 Tamhidat, sec. 336, pp. 255-56. 

377 Ibid. 

378 This title means the “Proof of Islam” and is applied to the individuals who have 
produced definitive scholarship on the truths of Islam and the Quran. 

379 Quran, 24: 35. 

380 Ibid., 7: 172. 
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This passage from the Tamhldat appears in the beginning of the 
chapter, “God Is the Light of the Heaven and the Earth,” named after 
the first line of the “Light” verse. In this chapter, Ayn al-Qudat initiates 
his discussion by appealing to Ghazzali. In fact, the chapter title is a 
response to Ghazzali’s project in Mishkat al-Anwar (The Niche of 
Light) — his title is also a borrowing from the “Light” verse — that 
Ghazzali explains is the interpretation of the Quranic verse “God is 
the light of the heaven and the earth.” Ghazzali’s argument is to show 
that God is the real light in contrast to the rest of the creation, which 
is the manifestation of that light. In other words, God is the reality and 
everything else is the appearance. He explains, reflections of the light 
of God extend into infinite degrees of luminosity that are metaphors 
for the real light. The sensory world of matter ( al-’alam al-hissi) reflects 
this light at a lower degree of luminosity. This world is visible to 
everyone while the world of dominion ( al-'alam al-malakut ) is hidden 
from many. The visible world is a similitude of the other world and the 
arena for finding the way to it . 381 These parallel worlds are different 
spectrums of the light of God and are connected as such . 382 This is the 
interpretation of the verse, “God is the Light of the Heaven and the 
Earth.” As one is approaching the unseen, flashes from its lights appear 
in one’s heart. One’s soul perceives these lights gradually. The 
metaphor of the niche, the lamp, the glass, the olive, and the tree stand 
for different stages of apprehending these lights . 383 


The Light of Muhammad and the Opening of the Heart 

Significance of light among Muslim mystics is not confined to the 
“Light” verse or other light imagery in the Qur’an. In the hadith, 
Muhammad is seen as the archetypal Prophet and the prime recipient 
of the light of God. Muhammadan Light ( al-nur al-Muhammadi) is 
considered by some Muslim mystics, like Hallaj and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, as 
a fundamental principle in the act of creation. This light, they argue, 
derives from pre-existence and is an agent in setting the universe in 
motion . 384 The manifestation of this light in the life of Muhammad, in 


381 Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali, The Niche of Lights, p. 27. 

382 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

383 Al-Hallaj, “Tasin al-Siraj,” in Kitab al-Tawasin, edited by Louis Massignon 
(Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1913), pp. 179-80. 

384 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj: vol. 1, pp. 131-32. 
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his human form, can be traced to his childhood. It was reported in 
tradition that when Muhammad was a small boy, he had an encounter 
with Gabriel who made his heart pure in order for him to receive the 
knowledge of God. 385 

Gabriel on a certain day came to the prophet of God, peace be upon 
him, while he was playing with the lads, and took him and threw him 
on the ground and opened [his breast] in order to reveal his heart and 
took out the heart. Then he opened the heart and removed from it a 
blood clot and said, this is the portion of Satan in you. Then he washed 
it [the heart] in a golden bowl with the water of Zamzam. Then he closed 
it up [the heart] and put it in its place. The lads ran to his mother, 
meaning his wet-nurse, and said, Muhammad is killed. They came and 
he had no color left in him. Anas says: “Indeed I used to see the mark 
of the needle on his breast.” 386 

The Qur’an is interpreted as alluding to this event in the life of the 
prophet. The following verse, called al-Sharha (The Cutting Open), is 
often cited and discussed in this context in the mystical literature. 
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II 


Have we not opened your breast / And removed from it your 
sin / Which burdened your back / And elevated your value / 387 


Drawing on the hadith and the Qur’an, the ninth century Iranian 
Muslim mystic, al-Tustari (d. 283/896) formulates certain mystical 
doctrines on Muhammadan light that after him inspire many mystics, 
including ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Al-Tustari’s method of interpreting the 
Qur’an is modeled after that of the sixth shfi imam, Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 
a.d. 765) who canonized the intrinsic ( batiniyya ) interpretation of the 
Qnr an. 388 Interpreting the Qur’an and the hadith in esoteric terms was 
a formative influence on Islamic mysticism. At the same time, this 


385 Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail al-Nubuwwat, vol. 1, edited by M.Othman (Cairo: 
Muhammad ‘Abdal-Muhsin al-Katib, 1969), pp. 293-94. 

386 Cf. Ibid, with ibn al-Hisham, Al-Slra al-Nabawiyya li-ibn Hisham bi Sharhal- 
Wazir al-Maghrib (Beirut: al-KItab al-‘Arabl, 1993), pp. 189-90. 

387 Quran, 94:1-4. 

388 Gerhard Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Islam: the 
Quranic Hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl At-Tustari (New York: Walter de Gruyter, 
1980), p. 141. Bowering demonstrates the connection between al-Tustari and Imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq’s readings of the Quran. Despite the sunni convictions of the former, 
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kind of interpretation provided the propaganda and the ideological 
background to dissident shi‘i political movements — most significantly 
the Isma ill shlis — in the following centuries. 

In his commentary on the Qur’an, Tafslr al-Qur’an, al-Tustari 
refers to the “Light” verse, quoted above, explaining that God in His 
oneness is as light and has manifested Himself in pre-existence in the 
light of Muhammad. 389 Al-Tustari further explains his position by 
asserting that the Muhammadan light comes from the source of unity 
and oneness itself. In the realm of multiplicities, this light is revealed 
in the body of Muhammad, who is perceived as the congealing of the 
light in the flesh, as the harbinger of truth, and as the man who 
comports himself in that light. The affinity between God and 
Muhammad is intimate and fierce: their relationship involves not only 
Muhammad’s consciousness but also his flesh. The physicality of their 
intimacy, the “cutting open” of his breast, removing the “share” of 
Satan from it, as well as expressions of God’s affection for Muhammad, 
are just a few examples. 

The significance of Muhammad and the Muhammadan light is 
discussed in detail by al-Tustari’s disciple, the tenth- century mystic- 
martyr, al-Hallaj. In his Kitdb al-Tawasln, he describes Muhammad as 
follows: 390 

2) He opened his heart, and elevated his rank, made his command 
mandatory, and caused his full moon to appear; his full moon rose from 
the clouds of Yamama and his sun dawned in the direction of Tihama, 
and his lamp shone in the mine of generosity. 


Bowering argues that al-Tustari is highly influenced by the shi i leader. The following 
is Bowering’s discussion on this subject as recorded by Sulami in Haqaiq al-Tafsir: 

Tustari’s method of Qur’anic interpretation apparently follows the precedent set by 
Gafar As-Sadiq (d. a.d.765), who is also on record with a statement concerning a 
four point pattern of Qur’anic exegesis; but actually, in his commentary on the 
Quran, applies two ways of interpretation, a literal ( zahir ) and a spiritual (batin) 
way, and stresses the hidden meaning (batin) of Quranic verses. Gafar As-Sadiq’s 
pattern can also be understood as a dual two-point pattern: on the one hand 
composed of ibarah , the literal expression of a verse, and isharah, its allegorical 
allusion, and on the other hand including lata’ if the mystical subtleties, and haqaiq , 
the spiritual realities. While the pair of 'ibarah and isharah is related to the distinction 
between common man (’awamm) and mystic man ( khwass ), the lata’if and haqa’iq 
are perceived in analogy with the saints ( auliya ) and the prophets (anbiya’). 

389 Ibid., pp. 149-52. 

390 Al-Hallaj “Tdsin al-Sirdj,” in Kitdb al-Tawasin, pp. 10-11. 
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3) He did not inform except through his insight, and he did not 
command his sunna except by the truth of his conduct; he was present 
and he caused [others] to become present; he saw and informed; he was 
guided and determined. 

4) No one saw him as he truly was except for [‘Abu Bakr] al-Siddiq, 
because he was in accordance with him and accompanied him that there 
might remain no separation between them. 

5) Gnostics who knew him described him ignorantly. “And those to 
whom we brought the book, they know it as they know their own sons. 
And there is a sect who keeps silent about the truth, although they know 
it.” 

6) The lights of prophecy project from his light; and their lights appear 
out of his light. And in all the lights there is none more luminous, more 
evident, and more ancient with regard to ancientness, except the Author 
of Generosity. 

The Prophet Muhammad is the manifestation of the truth ( al-haqq ) 
and an expression of God’s ipseity. 391 Therefore, he could say “I am the 
truth” (ana al-haqq ), but he refrained from saying it because that 
would had been blasphemy; God is the only one who can proclaim 
Himself as the truth. The truth in Muhammad is manifested in his 
teachings and in his way of life (sunna). In order for the truth to 
become visible, it has to be seen, understood, and confirmed (sadaqa) 
by one who accepts it. 392 Such a person is, in effect, an intimate of God, 
since he can partake of the Muhammadan light. In the passage cited 
above, ‘Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, who accompanied Muhammad in his 
nocturnal hijrah (migration to Madina), is named as an example of 
such an intimate. Hallaj’s reference to ‘Abu Bakr is to underscore his 
spiritual kinship with Muhammad and his light. It is in this context 
that Hallaj alludes to their exile and their solitude (ghurba ) in the cave 
of the hijra where they meditated on God in their shared seclusion. 393 
Their intimate recognition of one another as kindred spirits is a trope 
for the intimacy between Muhammad and other prophets. 

Muhammadan light is the source of emanation for the lights of 
other prophets. Mystics like Hallaj, Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn 
‘All Hakim Tirmidhi (d. a.d. 936/938), Ahmad Ghazzali, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, Ruzbihan Baqli, and Najm al-Din Kubra include saints and 


391 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj, vol. 1, pp. 131-32. 

392 Ibid., pp. 216-18. 

393 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 58-59. See this reference for a discusssion on the psychological 
ramifications of the term ana al-haqq. 
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mystics into the ranks of those who are allotted the light of Muhammad 
and who can identify with the truth. Hallaj is one who proclaims this 
identification openly by saying “I am the truth” (ana al-haqq ); ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat is accused of claiming that he is the truth. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
understands Muhammadan light as a form of gnosis that represents 
the unity of God. In the Tamhidat, he elaborates on this subject in 
numerous places. In fact, the Tamhidat opens with reference to the 
significance of Muhammadan light. ‘Ayn al-Qudat approaches this 
topic by differentiating between acquired knowledge and knowledge 
by proximity and thus sets the tone of his discussion : 394 

O dear, I say: have you not heard or seen this verse in the Quran “Indeed 
there has come to you from God a light and a lucid book ”? 395 It calls 
Muhammad light, and the Qur’an, which is the word of God, light and 
“Follow the light that was sent down with him .” 396 

‘Ayn al-Qudat then makes an analogy between the intrinsic and the 
extrinsic ( zahiriyya wa batiniyya) qualities of knowledge, Qur’an, and 
Muhammad. Next, he asserts his own stance in relation to the apparent 
and the hidden aspects of reality. He describes himself as a person of 
insight and truth ( basirat wa haqiqat) since he can perceive the reality 
of Muhammad, as light, with his own heart and soul . 397 This kind of 
esoteric understanding is akin to the one described by Hallaj, in the 
passage quoted above, when he states: 

No one saw him as he truly was except for [‘Abu Bakr] al-Siddiq, because 
he was in accordance with him and accompanied him that there might 
remain no separation between them. 

Hallaj is referring to the understanding between ‘Abu Bakr and 
Muhammad on the one hand and between Muhammad and God, on 
the other. The relationship between God and Muhammad is one of 
understanding between two likenesses. In this relationship mysteries 
are revealed to Muhammad by “Mystery Itself .” 398 The medium of 
unveiling mysteries of the unseen world ( ghayb ) to Muhammad is 
light. Those who can understand the light of Muhammad can, in effect, 
understand the first expression of the light of God. ‘Ayn al-Qudat and 
others who have spoken on this subject have understood Muhammad 


394 Tamhidat, sec. 2, p. 2. 

395 Qur'an, 5: 15. 

396 Ibid., 7: 157. 

397 Tamhidat, sec. 2, p. 2. 

398 Bowering, The Mystical Vision, pp. 150-51. 
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as light in the visible world of matter. For them, Muhammad’s message 
has been to point to the unseen by being the proof of the light from 
that realm. ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes gnosis as such in an epistemology 
of lights whose intent, as he declares in the beginning of the Tamhldat, 
is to confirm that there is a hidden truth to every aspect of life and 
death . 399 

But the intent is for you to know that besides this humanity, there is 
another reality, and besides this appearance, another meaning; besides 
this body, another soul and brain, and besides this world another world. 

There is another world to us besides this 

There is another place besides heaven and hell 

The emancipated is alive by another soul 

His pure essence, from another mine 

Intoxication and recklessness are love’s endowments 

Sermon and abstinence are another world 

They tell us, this is another sign 

Since there is another tongue beside this 

The implications of this knowledge is to “see” in another “light.” ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains that the wayfarer understands the reality past 
appearances as he ventures through the gate of mysteries (death) and 
beyond what lies therein: “If you set out, you arrive, and you see .” 400 
The one on the “journey” is the one who is traversing his heart: the 
wayfarer who sees the light in his breast, experiences the gradual 
opening of the inner sight (infitah ‘ayn al-basira ) and is acquainted 
with the world of mysteries. He refers to his acquired knowledge in 
terms of the opening of the eye of insight. In Zubdat al-Haqaiq under 
the heading “al-Shurut al-Lazima li-Infitah ‘Ayn al-Baslra” (The 
Necessary Conditions for the Opening of the Eye of Insight) he gives 
the following explanation : 401 

If you are a seeker, it befits you to ponder thoroughly, with an efficacious 
gaze, the prerequisites of faith in the unseen that I have imposed upon 
you. Turn your attention to it over and over again until your assent 
becomes your nature. This having taken place, you will not need to look 
at the preliminaries; so that your nature will become quite apt for a light 
from God — Almighty — to flow over it. A light which yields opening of 


399 Tamhldat, sec. 5, p. 4. 

400 Ibid., sec. 19, p. 13; cf. Maktubdt, vol. 2, Letter 3, pp 97-104. 

401 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 92. 
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the heart and expansiveness of the crop. As God — praise be to Him the 
most exalted — has said: “He whose heart Allah has opened to Islam, he 
is in a state of light from his Lord .” 402 Know that what causes your heart 
to open to faith in the unseen so there flows over your nature a light 
the like of which you have never before seen, is a sign from among the 
effects of the state that appears after the state of reason. Gather your 
might in seeking; that suffices you in finding. And whoever seeks and 
strives, shall. 

Accordingly, Ayn al-Qudat describes the activity of seeing as 
distancing one’s self from the appearances and as unlearning the 
givens of faith . 403 And yet, to set one’s self in motion, to go, to arrive, 
and to see, is indeed a mystery. The heart is the locus where this 
mystery unfolds. The mystic who has dared to tear away from the 
security of conventions and habits and has dared to let his heart be 
opened to this light, comes to see his self as light. This occurrence 
brings one in touch with the lights that make up his being and the 
lights that constitute the created world: the lights of Muhammad and 
Satan. 

Other Muslim mystics have also defined the experience of the 
“opening of the heart” and the “dawning of light” within. Among 
those, Hakim Tirmidhi describes this experience as a Gestalt in his 
mystical growth. In the autobiographical prelude to Kitab Khatm 
al-Awliya, Tirmidhi explains how after steadfast prayers and 
supplications, one night as he was returning home from a recitation 
gathering he was overcome by the sudden opening of his heart . 404 

When a certain amount of the night had passed, I set out for home. 
Along the way, my heart [suddenly] became open in a manner which I 
am unable to describe. It was as if something happened in my heart and 
I became happy and took delight in it. I felt joyful as I walked on, and 
nothing that I met with caused me fear, not even the dogs that barked 
at me. I liked their barking because of a pleasure I experienced in my 
heart ... until the sky with its stars and its moon came down close to 
the earth. And while this was taking place, I invoked my Lord. I felt as 
if something was made upright in my heart, and when I experienced 
this sweetness, my interior twisted itself and contracted, and one part 
of it was twisted over the other because of the force of the pleasure and 
it was pressed together. This sweetness spread through my loins and 


402 Quran, 39: 22. 

403 Maktubdt, vol. 2, Letter 3, pp. 102-3. 

404 All Tirmidhi, Kitab Khatm al-Awliyai, edited by ‘Uthman I. Yahya (Beirut: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1965) sec. 7, p. 19. 
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through my veins. It seemed to me that I was close to the location of 
God’s Throne ( makan al-‘arsh ). And this remained my practice every 
night until morning. I stayed awake at night and didn’t sleep. Meanwhile, 
my heart became strong through this. But I was bewildered ( mutahayyir ) 
and didn’t know what this was. None the less, my strength and my zeal 
increased in whatever I undertook. 405 

In his autobiography, Tirmidhi hesitates to probe this event any 
further. His refraining may be due to allegations of heresy made 
against him: a subject he tactfully hints at in the passage immediately 
following the one quoted above, as he refers to his adversaries and 
their schemes against him . 406 In his mystical works, Si rat al-Awliya’ 
and Bayan al-Farq bayn al-Sadr wa al-Qalb wa al-Fuad wa al-Lubb, 
Tirmidhi discusses an elaborate epistemology on the subject of the 
heart and the light within . 407 In the passage below, for instance, he 
categorizes human beings according to their capacity for understanding 
God and the illumination of the light of gnosis in their hearts . 408 

Common men’s allotments from amongst God’s attributes consist of 
their belief in His attributes, whereas the allotments of those traveling 
a middle road and of the generality of the Friends who are close to God 
consist of their breasts being laid open by this belief and their attaining 
the illumination of knowledge of these attributes in their breasts, each 
one of them according to his capacity and the capacity of the light of 
his heart. But the allotments of those who hear supernatural speech, 
they being the chosen few for the Friends of God, consists of [their] 
beholding these attributes and of the light of these attributes. For this 
reason he declared [57/3]: “He [God] is the outer and the inner.” And 
is the outer anything other than what appears unto hearts? For verily, 


405 Bernd Radtke and John O’Kane, The Concept of Sainthood in Early Islamic 
Mysticism (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1996), pp. 21-22. 

4°6 Tirmidhi, Slrat al-awliya , edited by Bernd Radtke (Beirut: Franz Steiner 
Stuttgart, 1992), sec. 8-9, pp. 19-20. 

407 Bernd Radtke, Al-Hakitn at-Tirmidi: Ein islamischer Theosoph des 379. 
Jahrhunderts (Freiburg: Klaus Schwarz, 1980), p. 70. 

The division of the organs of the heart into qalb, fa’ ad, and sadr, is the one most 
frequently found in Tirmizi. Furthermore, there are two other systems, each of which 
appears in just one of Tirmidhi’s works. In Farq, he describes the heart as a fourfold 
organ: the most external part is sadr to which are inwardly liked qalb, fa ad and lubb 
(the nucleus of the heart) are linked. In his system, consequently, fu’ad lies within 
and qalb is located outside. The spiritual functions of these organs are: islam for sadr 
(Farq 35, 2), iman (faith) for qalb ( Farq 36, 9), ma'rifa (gnosis) for fu ad ( Farq 38, 
4) and tawhid (monotheism) for lubb (Farq 38, 4). 

408 Tirmidhi, Sirdt al-Awliya, sec. 54, p. 37. 
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God appears in His attributes unto the hearts of His elite Friends. But 
when the attributes come to an end, the Friend reaches the inner which 
is not subject to being “known”. Then the heart at last takes up a settled 
position. And when he knows there is no attribute beyond this and he 
finds a position there, he knows there is no position beyond this one . 409 

TirmidhI describes the light of gnosis ( nur al-marifa) as one’s share of 
faith in pre-eternity, the understanding of God’s attributes, and the 
potential for approaching the unknown beyond the realm of 
attributes . 410 He explains that God’s gnosis has an intrinsic ( batiniyya ) 
and an extrinsic ( zahiriyya ) quality. The intrinsic knowledge of God is 
unfathomable but the knowledge that is initially attained by the 
believer is the knowledge of God’s attributes that belongs to the 
extrinsic manifestations of God. This kind of knowledge signals to 
hidden meanings beyond itself. 

In a similar manner, ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes the appearance of the 
light in his heart as a turning point in his spiritual growth. He recalls 
this experience as the beginnings of his real initiation into knowledge 
by proximity. ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to this event in the context of his 
meeting with his mentor, Ahmad Ghazzali, on his trip to Hamadhan 
from his hometown Qazwin . 411 Ahmad Ghazzali determined a new 
orientation in his life. In Zubdat al-Haqaiq, he highlights the formative 
role Ahmad Ghazzali played in his mystical development. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat describes meeting his teacher as a divine gift from God. He 
received mystical teachings from Ahmad, which he followed diligently 
until his heart was purged from the “blameworthy qualities that are 
difficult, or rather impossible, to be rid of .” 412 The purification of his 
heart led to the escape from the confusions that had dominated his 
soul. These confusions, which had become rooted inside him, were 
created by studying rational sciences and expecting to find his 
deliverance through reason. Therefore, he had become imprisoned in 
the confines of knowledge and reason and incapable of seeing the 
obscure realities of the unseen. ‘Ayn al-Qudat considered their meeting 
a revival that rescued him from the spiritual crisis he was grappling 


409 Radtke, The Concept of Sainthood in Early Islamic Mysticism, sec. 54, p. 98. 

410 Ibid., sec. 54, p. 98. Radtke argues that there are different degrees of experiencing 
gnosis. The intensity of the experience varies among different individuals depending 
on their success in overcoming the dominance of the carnal soul and their share of the 
light of God in pre-eternity. 

411 Ibn Khurdadbih, Al-Masalik wa al-Mamalik, p. 12. The distance between 
Hamadan and Qazwin was 40 leagues (farsang) or 240 kilometers. 

412 Zuhdat al-Haqaiq, sec. 68, p. 72. 
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with at the time. Their meeting facilitated the comprehension of the 
mystical “event” ( waqi'a ) that he described as the opening of the inner 
sight and the visions of the unseen. He felt indebted to his mentor and 
described the experience as follows : 413 

And while I was setting my encampment on the ground and making 
the camels kneel that they might recuperate from travel and the night 
journey, lo and behold my eyes of insight started opening, and I do not 
mean the insight of reason, lest you be seduced by your mind. The 
mind’s eye was opening little by little; and in the midst of this I was 
occupying myself with fleeting birds that were almost blocking my way 
to seeking what lies beyond the rational sciences. I remained in this 
condition for about a year and I not yet having comprehended the real 
nature of the event that had befallen me in this year. Until my lord and 
master, the elder, his eminence, sovereign of the path and the revealer 
of truth, ‘Ab al-Futuh Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
al-Ghazzall, may God rejoice the people of faith by his longevity and 
reward him on my behalf with the best of rewards — good fortune 
brought him to Hamadhan which is my place of origin. And in his 
service, the veil of perplexity was lifted from the face of this event in 
less than twenty days. Thus I saw everything clearly. Then something 
dawned on me: nothing was allowed to remain of me and my quest 
except what God desired. And now for years I have had no occupation 
except seeking to be annihilated in this thing; and God is the source of 
help in completing what I have turned my face toward. 

Here, ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes the gradual opening of the eye of insight 
as an event that takes place in a special realm of experience. In this 
state, he experiences a light that issues from his heart and enables him 
to accost the consciousness of God. He perceives that the knowledge 
of God does not resemble the knowledge of the created things. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains that prior to his meeting with Ahmad Ghazzall, he 
was facing dilemmas resulting from his inability to understand, 
through reason, the mystical event he had experienced (“And in his 
service, the veil of perplexity was lifted from the face of this event in 
less than twenty days”). There are no other references to the meeting 
with Ghazzall in his writings and their correspondence. In the 
introduction to the Tamhidat, ‘Afif ‘Usayran tries to explain what 
might have happened during their meeting by evaluating how ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat uses the term event ( waqi’a ) in his writings . 414 ‘Usayran notes 


413 Ibid., p. 7. 

414 Tamhidat, pp. 52-56. Considering Hamadanl’s different uses of the term 
“event” (Waqi'a), ‘Afif ‘Usayran speculates that in the present context, Hamadani is 
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that in the Tamhldat this word is used in reference to the relationship 
between the wayfarer and the shaykh, an emotional state, annihilation 
{Jana), and visions of the unseen (ghayb ). It is not clear which one of 
these meanings could had been ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s intent when he 
described his meeting with Ghazzali. However, he does explain that 
reason had delivered his inquisitive mind to certain thresholds of 
understanding that had proved insufficient and unsatisfactory: his 
mind failed him in understanding the mystery of the opening of his 
inner sight. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was bewildered and saw himself as a 
“restless dweller on murky grounds”; he was unsettled and ready to 
continue on with a journey that was vague and obscure. This state of 
confusion was produced as a consequence of his attempts to understand 
and define the opening of the inner sight. 

He uses the familiar analogy of poetic aptitude to describe his 
dilemma . 415 He compares insight with the aptitude for composing 
poetry and explains that in the beginning, one does not need to know 
the technical details of prosody in order to be ale to distinguish 
between rhymed and unrhymed poetry. In a similar manner, insight 
does not need to know the distinctions between the visions that are 
true and those that are illusive and false. The mind of the speculative 
thinker feels the urge to make these distinctions but is restricted by the 
insufficiency of reason. Throughout this discussion, ‘Ayn al-Qudat is 
describing an identity shift that affects not only his perception of 
himself but his perception of God and the creation — clearly, the 
meeting with Ghazzali was decisive in the initiation of this process. In 
fact, he declares that it is only after the appearance of the light and its 
perception by the wayfarer that he is able to acquire faith in the 
pre-eternal attributes . 416 He explains that the mind cannot encompass 
pre-eternal knowledge unless the eye of insight is opened. The relation 
of reason to this eye is like the rays of the sun to the sun. And the 
shortcomings of the mind in understanding the intelligibles that are 
the properties of this eye resemble the shortcoming of fancy in 
understanding the perceptions of reason. “Whoever attains in his 
interior a necessary assent, in which there is no doubt — that the 
absolute abundance {akthar al-mutlaq ) and the absolute paucity {qalll 
al-mutlaq ) in regards to the knowledge of God are without any 


referring to “willful annihilation” or the event that befalls the heart and settles there. 

415 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, sec. 18, p. 28. 

416 Ibid., p. 26. 
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difference — then let him be certain that the eye of gnosis has opened 
up in his inside. He will become the spring that is close to matters that 
are similar to these instances of wisdom .” 417 One will understand such 
paradoxes because one is close to their source; this is the meaning of 
knowledge by proximity to God ( al-'ilm al-ladunni). ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
warns the wayfarer to be cautious against the impurities that can blur 
his vision. He compares this eye to the earth and says: “Know that the 
relation of these events to the eye of gnosis is like the relation of the 
events that befall the earth and annul its capacity to receive the flowing 
of the light of the sun.” 

He is discussing an alternative cognitive process, which before 
meeting his mentor he was unable to grasp and come to terms with. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that after this event he was uncertain about 
how he could process the visions. He says: “I was occupying myself 
with fleeting birds that were almost blocking my way to seeking what 
lies beyond the rational sciences.” In reverting to the familiar modes 
of cognition, he was in effect becoming his own hurdle in attaining 
gnosis. Suddenly, Ahmad Ghazzali appeared in his life and the guiding 
light of his destiny permeated his heart, filling his bosom with the 
rhythms of an entirely new angst. The mystical teachings of Ghazzali 
had saved ‘Ayn al-Qudat from the intellectual impasse he was in. 


The Opaque Light of Separation 

‘Ahmad Ghazzali unraveled the event that ‘Ayn al-Qudat refers to in 
the beginning of Zubdat al-Haqaiq. He also played a fundamental role 
in the intellectual life of his young disciple. Ghazzali’s teachings on 
love and on Satan had a formative influence on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Inspired 
by these teachings, ‘Ayn al-Qudat perceived Satan not as evil but as an 
obscure light that appears in contrast with Muhammad’s luminosity . 418 
‘Ayn al-Qudat explains that in the realm of God’s attributes there are 
two lights: the sunlight and the moon light. These two lights come into 
view juxtaposed against each other. Sunlight is the “shadow” of God, 
and moonlight the “shadow” of the sun . 419 One comes from the day 


417 Ibid., sec. 18, p. 28. 

418 This understanding is at odds with the sharia, which perceives Muhammad as 
a member of the Quraysh tribe who was chosen by God as the prophet, and perceives 
Satan as the embodiment of evil and sin. 

419 Tamhidat, sec. 333-470, pp. 254-354. 
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and one from the night, but in that realm there is neither day nor 
night. The metaphorical lights of the visible world correspond to the 
lights of the unseen: the sunlight comes from the Prophet Muhammad 
and the moonlight from Satan. The light of Satan, God’s dejected 
lover, is compared to moonlight that can only come into view if there 
is a sun in its orbit that makes it visible. 

Ghazzall and ‘Ayn al-Qudat evaluate Satan as a creature of light and 
as the paradigm lover-in-separation who ponders the inscrutable will 
of God. 420 In spite of his proximity to God, Satan failed to understand 
His will ( irada ) through His command ( amr ). The story of Satan, thus, 
points to the will of God as the unknowable. His tragedy was his 
ignorance in his relationship with God. Satan’s plight is to demonstrate 
that (1) God’s will is unfathomable, and (2) the state of intimacy 
between God and His lover is fraught with illusion and 
misunderstanding. These findings convey the quality of the knowledge 
that can or cannot be reached apropos God (, al-'ilm al-ladunni). 

Evaluating Satan as a tragic personality is a familiar theme that 
others, including al-Hallaj (d. 922) and Sana! Ghaznawl (d. 1131), 
have discussed. The following poem by Sana’l describes Satan’s 
predicament in his own lamenting voice. 

with Him my heart was united in love and friendship; 

my heart was nest to the Simurgh of love. 

At my gate stood an army from the hosts of angels; 

my rank was to be stationed by the Divine Throne. 

But upon my path He laid the trap of His wiliness; 

Adam was the bait in the middle of that trap. 

He willed to make me the butt of His curse; 

He effected what He willed; clay Adam was but the pretext. 

I was the teacher of the angels in the heavens; 

I set my hope in eternity on this Eternal One. 

I have passed seven hundred thousand years in obedient worship; 

thousands upon thousands of treasures were amassed from my obe- 
dience. 

I had read upon the tablet that someone would be cursed; 

I was suspicious of everyone; I didn’t suspect myself. 

Adam was created of clay, and I, from His pure light. 


420 Satan refused God’s order to prostrate before Adam and was therefore 
condemned to separation from the beloved (God). 
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I cried, “I am incomparable!” — and he was the incomparable. 

The angels said, “You did not bow even once.” 

How could I have done it, for He had this laid out for me. 

Come, O soul, and do not depend on your obedient deeds, 
for this verse is meant to give insight to people of the present. 

I understood the end to which we had come because of His decree. 
Thereupon a hundred fountains flowed from my two eyes. 

O you who are wise in the ways of love, I am sinless! 

For (my) finding the way to their (Adam and Eve) side was not without 
leave. 421 

Satan explains that he was created from God’s pure light; therefore, he 
did not follow the command of God because he considered himself 
superior to the clay-made Adam. However, his pride was not the real 
reason for his downfall: his refusal to prostrate before Adam was 
beyond his own volition, because he was destined by God to disobey 
His command (“I had read upon the tablet that someone would be 
cursed / I was suspicious of everyone; I didn’t suspect myself.”). 
According to this perspective, Satan was a victim in God’s plan to 
demonstrate His mystery and to show that His will is incomprehensible 
by any one but Him. Satan concludes by saying that his fall was 
planned to teach others about God’s ways. 

Al-Hallaj speaks extensively about Satan. In Tasin al-Azal wa 
al-Iltibas, through a theatrical presentation of Satan, he elaborates the 
impossibility of understanding God’s intents . 422 The following dialogue 
between Satan and God is an example of their dramatic altercations. 
Here, Satan is asserting God’s unity as he insists on his own 
individuality ( fardamya)f 23 

He was damned as he reached individuation and was turned away as 
he sought singularity. / He [God] told him, “Prostrate!” He said, 
“[Before] no one but you!” He said, “Even if I cast my condemnation 
upon you?” He said, “Nothing except that! / 1 cannot follow anyone else 
except you. I am a wretched lover.” He said, “You are arrogant.” He 
said: “if I had [spent only] a moment with you, pride and haughtiness 
would be fitting for me; but I am the one who knew you in eternity. I 
am better than he.” 


421 Sana I Ghaznawl, Diwan, in Peter J. Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption: 
Iblis in Sufi Psychology , (Leiden: Brill, 1983), pp. 173-74. 

422 Al-Hallaj, “Tasin al-Azal wa al-Iltibas” in Kitab al-Tawasin, pp. 41-56. 

423 Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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Ironically, in sheer ignorance of God’s will ( irada ) Satan boasts about 
his knowledge of God (“I am the one who knew you in eternity. I am 
better than he.”). Ruzbihan Baqll’s interpretation of this episode is that 
al-Hallaj is describing how Satan was not possessed of the 
“understanding of the understanding” (fahm-i fahm) and did not see 
the pre- eternal oneness of God in the creation . 424 Instead, he retreated 
into himself and saw a distinction between the creature and God. 
Consequently, he vouched for the Oneness of God from the perspective 
of division. Ruzbihan further explains that the other participant in this 
relationship is Muhammad, who is asked by God to look at the 
proceedings between Satan and Adam. Muhammad also refuses God’s 
command ( amr ) and does not look at them. Instead, he looks within 
himself and sees the beloved, and looks into the beloved and sees 
himself. Muhammad also makes a distinction between himself and 
God, but in his case, the distinction between the lover and the beloved 
is a union. Muhammad finds God inside his heart and worships his 
own heart, whereas Satan looks at Adam and does not see God but sees 
his own love. 

Following the tradition that considers Satan as a tragic character, 
Ghazzali and ‘Ayn al-Qudat perceive him as the counterpart for 
Muhammad and see his state of separation or misunderstanding as a 
condition of knowledge . 425 They see separation as a mystical state that 
can lead the wayfarer to the presence of God, where he can attain the 
most intimate level of knowledge by proximity ( al-'ilm al-ladunni). In 
‘Ayniyah , 426 a personal letter to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Ghazzali refers to 
separation and union, the plight of Satan, death, vision and the 
Doomsday as follows : 427 


424 Baqll, Sharh-i Shathiyyat, pp. 508-9. 

425 Human beings bear the traits of Satan. Therefore, the knowing mystic deals 
with this condition of his humanity consciously. The proclamation of infidelity, in 
contrast to following a faith blindly, is a necessary progress in addressing the influence 
of Satan in one’s life. See, Leonard Lewisohn, “In Quest of Annihilation: Imaginalization 
and Mystical Death in the Tamhidat of ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani,” pp. 312-16. 

426 Jami, Nafahat al-Uns, sec. 456, p. 475. Jam! refers to the degree of intimacy 
between Ayn al-Qudat and his teacher, Ahmad Ghazzali, explaining that they wrote 
many letters to each other. Among those, he explains, is ‘Ayniyah, cf. Ahmad Ghazzali, 
Majmuih-yi Athar-i Farsi-yi Ahmad-i Ghazzali, 3rd ed; edited by Ahmad Mujahid 
(Tehran: Intisharat-i Danishgah-i Tehran, 1997), pp. 176-214 and 215-48; henceforth 
cited as Ghazzali, Majmuih-yi Athar. 

427 Ghazzali, Majmuih-yi Athar, p. 193. 
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For us, the best state of intimacy is 
when the barrier comes between us 

You think to yourself and come out victorious! [If you can] be “Any 
moving object in space is moved [to a destination]” until judgement 
comes and they show that the creatures are all in the dark; its morning 
is death. Unveilings are on the Doomsday and illuminations in heaven. 

“Even if the veil is removed, that will not increase my certainty” is the 
claim of the ones who dwell in the day. To see la (no) in “And the night 
as it dissipates ” 428 and to see “And the dawn as it breathes away the 
darkness ” 429 in ilia (except) can be done by one possessed of insight. 
One who is strange from “I” and familiar with “he.” 

Ghazzali warns ‘Ayn al-Qudat that Satan was deluded by his love for 
God and insisted on his negative assertion of the unity of God, “There 
is no god but God” (la ilaha ilia allah). He was thus condemned to 
separation and banned from seeing the beloved. In the ‘ Ayniyah , 
Ghazzali continues the discussion with ‘Ayn al-Qudat and further 
explains that mystery and separation can lead the wayfarer to the 
tremendous and the cataclysmic Doomsday. Ghazzali describes this 
by juxtaposing the words of Satan with the Quran . 430 He interprets the 
events of Doomsday as the unfolding of the individual’s heart on the 
day when mysteries are revealed. The plot in his narrative takes the 
reader to Muhammad and all the other wayfarers who look into their 
own hearts, witness their own Doomsday, and see God. Muhammad 
understood God’s command when He said “Look!”, Muhammad 
diverted his gaze away from Satan as he was refusing the command of 
God, and instead looked into his own heart. Therefore, he referred to 
God as the muqallib al-qulub (the one who handles the hearts ). 431 The 
heart of man contains both the satanic and the divine attributes and 
must be cleansed in order to reflect the image of love . 432 It is in this 
context that ‘Ayn al-Qudat recalls the following verse by his teacher 
Ahmad Ghazzali : 433 


428 Quran, 81: 17. 

429 Ibid., 81: 18. 

430 He is citing Al-TakwJr (The Folding Up), an early verse that describes the 
events of the Day of Judgement. 

431 Baqli, Sharh-i Shathlyyat, pp. 509-10. 

432 Tamhldat, sec. 252, p. 195. 

433 Ibid., p. 281. Emphasizing the significance of his relationship with his shaykh 
and mentor, Ahmad al-Ghazzali (d. a.h. 520-a.d. 1126), Hamadhani cites this poem 
by al-Ghazzali while interpreting the hadJth “the believer is the mirror of the believer.” 
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O God, the mirror of your beauty is this heart. 

Our soul is rose petal and your love like the nightingale. 

In the beauty of your light I see myself without a self 
Thus in this world every one’s intent is he himself. 

In the writings of Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the fall of Satan 
conveys a consciousness that is closely related to the state of the 
wayfarer on the mystical path . 434 In the Sawanih, Ghazzali describes 
the unseen (ghayb ) and the dynamics of separation and union through 
a psychological analysis of love . 435 He describes love as a process of 
transcendence and annihilation whereby the lover/wayfarer perceives 
the truth ( haqiqa ) and the understanding of unity ( marifat al-tawhld) 
through his altercations with the beloved/God and by means of 
separation ( firaq ) and union ( wisdl ). He describes separation as a 
mode of understanding that inspires the beloved to remain undistracted 
from seeking after haqiqa. The reality of separation and union is 
grasped when the lover perceives that he himself belongs in the 
all-encompassing design of love. Then he comes to realize that his way 
to himself is through love. Ghazzali explains this in his allegorical 
portrayal of annihilation and rebirth of consciousness in relation to 
the gradual transformation of the self from subject, to knowing subject, 
and finally to knowing, creating subject. According to this doctrine, 
the most exalted moment of the transmutation of the consciousness 
occurs in an unanticipated visionary instant, which is not achieved by 
means of discursive reasoning. The instant itself is not time as 
measured and emitted by the three-fold extensions. Ghazzali 
communicates this in reference to love . 436 

The secret why love never reveals itself entirely to any one is that it is 
the bird of pre-eternity; when it has come here, it has come as the 
voyager of eternity. Here, it does not show its face to young men since 
not just any abode is worthy of its alighting. It has had its nesting from 


434 In their own individual style, they each describe how the unseen comes into 
view through the trials and the tribulations that the wayfarer/lover must experience 
in his pursuit of love and the beloved. In the complex dynamics that govern the 
relationship among the lover, the beloved, and love, separation is described as lack of 
sight or the lover’s inability to see the beloved. 

435 For Ghazzali, love is the truth ( haqiqa ) and the essence of the One. The truth, 
in this context, is not a fixed concept outside and above the individual; it is to be found 
in the heart as the individual comes in touch with himself, his own emotions, and his 
understanding of love through separation (firaq) and union (wisdl). 

436 Ahmad Ghazzali, Sawanih , edited by Helmut Ritter (Tehran: Markaz-e Nashr-e 
Daneshgahi, 1990), pp. 22-23; henceforth cited as Sawanih. 
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the glory of pre-eternity. Every now and then it flies away from eternity 
and hides into the disguise of its own might and glory. And it has never 
revealed completely the visage of beauty to the sight of knowledge, nor 
shall it ever do that. 

When one is emancipated from worldly attachments and longings and 
the concerns of science and the geometry of fancy and the philosophy 
of imagination and the inquisition of the senses, then love sees one’s 
worth of covenant; and that is the secret. 

Ghazzall further reflects on love, which he regards as the essence of 
unity ( tawhid ) and one’s understanding of unity ( marifat al-tawhld), 
through his sublime conception of separation and union. 

To be self-constituted is one thing and to be brought in to being by the 
beloved is something else. To be self-constituted is the rawness of love. 
On the path, maturity does not come by self; when one is rid of the self 
then he arrives at the beloved. At this point, he arrives at the beloved 
through the beloved. 

Here annihilation becomes the qiblah of permanence. And the person 
who prevails to the abode of the beloved, yearning like a moth, joins 
annihilation from the threshold of permanence. This cannot be 
contained in simple discourse except through symbols. Perhaps the 
following verses that I composed during my youth, will testify to this 
meaning: 

As long as sagacity and the crystal ball are in my hands, 

The highest firmament is my inferior. 

As long as the qiblah of annihilation is the qiblah of my being, 

The most sober creatures of the world are my intoxicated. 

“This is my Lord,” “I am the truth,” and “Praise be to me,” are all hues 
of this changing color and are far from particular settings. 

Ghazzall explains that the lover, motivated by love, pursues the 
beloved and in this process experiences unity. In this relationship, the 
lover and the beloved identify with each other to the degree that the 
extendings of love and the self come into view. Ghazzall explains that 
at last the fateful instant of recognition arrives: “Along the path of the 
journey there is an astounding moment when the lover comes to meet 
himself .” 437 At this juncture, love has brought out into the open all the 
inhibitions, fears, and breedings, devouring them, gnawing on the 


437 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
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lover from within, leaving him emptied inside, bewildered with the 
need for a new sense of himself . 438 

There is a dazzling step in love, whereby the man in love envisions his 
self, because the transitory self becomes the vehicle of the beloved, since 
she dwells in the heart, and the self gains her color from the heart. It is 
here that man turns his face unto himself and is heedless of the world 
without, to the degree that it could be that [if the beloved arrives he 
cannot bear her from the terror induced by the self] . If the beloved keeps 
him occupied from his self he cannot endure that, since this vision of 
the self contains a peace that removes the heaviness, seeing the beloved 
adds heaviness and her intrigues overshadow him. If sustenance appears 
from within, it bears tranquility, but it is more difficult to bear the 
burden of the beloved’s charms. 

This cathartic process unfolds within a more intimate chamber of the 
heart, wherein the reckless self is being dominated by the beloved, and 
has become her vehicle. At this stage, GhazzalT explains that the lover 
is no longer concerned with the outside: his vision is totally diverted 
within, where he observes his own self parading before him. The intent 
of this hidden side is to resist the new harmony dawning in the heart 
and to safeguard the familiar order of affairs: first, wishing to seduce 
the lover away from the beloved; and then, falling into a struggle with 
her, for claiming the heart. The person of the lover, it thus appears, so 
identifies with this untamed self, considering him so much of himself, 
that he is unable to bear facing the beloved, the one who is aware of 
this vision, and who is a participant in this battle. These discoveries, 
the author reminds us, are not sporadic instances that have occurred 
to the selected few; they are different shades of the same truth that are 
experienced by many wayfarers on the mystical path. Striving toward 
unity, the lover experiences his self, his desires, and the beloved 
through separation and union . 439 

In the Sawanih, the lover and the beloved come together and are 
separated until they become indistinguishable. In this process of self- 
identification they escape the confines of time . 440 

As long as he is self constituted, the dictates of separation and union, 
acceptance and denial, contraction and expansion, joy and sorrow, and 
such meanings, rule over him and he is a captive of time. As long as he 


438 Ibid. 

439 Within the context of separation and union, the relationship among the lover, 
the beloved, and love, is simultaneously the vehicle and the path in approaching unity. 

440 Sawanih , pp. 36-37. 
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is bound by time, depending on the demands of time, his being will be 
determined by the judgements of time. The rule and demand is that of 
time. Upon the path of annihilation from the self, these rules fade away 
and these contradictions vanish, because that abode is that of greed and 
desire. 

Because through the beloved he comes to recognize his self, his way to 
himself is through the other and by the other. Because his way to himself 
is through and by the other, such dictates do not apply to him. Here, 
what is the relevance of separation and union? When can acceptance 
and denial get hold of him? When can contraction and expansion, joy 
and sorrow, permeate the court of his dominion? Just as this verse 
testifies: 

We saw the essence of the universe and the fount of the world 
And we have passed with ease from cause and sustenance 

Considering that darkening light more than just the limit of negation, 
We passed from that also, neither this remained nor the other. 

This famous couplet appears in the Tamhidat and also in the writing 
of Najm al-Dln RazI (a.d. 1177-1256) 441 as he explains the quality of 
the lights that appear on the path of divine union with God. 442 RazI is 
reflecting on the heritage of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his teacher, when he 
explains that the black light is the expression of God’s attribute of 
majesty. This light appears as the wayfarer reaches the station of 
annihilation in annihilation. This is the stage when the wayfarer’s self 
is purged to the degree that it can receive this black luminosity. Here, 
the wayfarer perceives the terrible onslaught of God’s grandeur and 
majesty as the lord of life and death. 443 ‘Ayn al-Qudat explains this 
light to be the final threshold before annihilation in God. His mentor, 
Ahmad Ghazzali, regards it in the context of temporality and 
consciousness. The lover who has arrived at this station is not bound 
by time. He sees himself as an eternal being who through this 
realization can have a more intimate relationship with God. This is the 
underlying concept in the identification between the lover and the 
beloved and the transcendence past time toward eternity and 
immortality. 


441 Najm al-DIn RazI Abu Bakr Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Shahawar Asadl. 

442 Najm al-DIn al-RazI, Mirsad al-'Ibad Min al-Mabda ila Ma'ad, edited by 
Muhammad Amin RIyahl (Tehran: Shirkat-i Intisharat-i Milll wa Farhangl, 1986), 
pp. 308-9; henceforth cited as RazI, Mirsad al-Ibad. 

443 Ibid. 
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The lover steps out of his time in order to join the beloved. In the 
realm of the beloved a different kind of time reigns: a durationless 
time that upsets the conceptions of ordinary time. At this stage, the 
lover still perceives the beloved in terms of time; therefore, separation 
and union between the lover and the beloved are still defined and 
definable in relation to time, be it time temporal or the durationless 
time . 444 At this juncture in the journey, the wayfarer beholds the lofty 
opaque light of Satan, which Ghazzali calls the dark light and Ayn 
al-Qudat refers to as the moonlight. The wayfarer passes through this 
light as the last barrier before reaching the beloved beyond time and 
light. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat’s discussion on Satan finds its genesis in the teachings 
of Ahmad Ghazzali. ‘Ayn al-Qudat sees Satan as the chamberlain of 
admittance to the presence of God. He guards the domains of the 
beloved against the wayfarers who have gone past the stage of (la 
illdha), the stage of renouncing all gods and idols. Satan drives them 
away from the beloved by deluding them with false lights and by 
frightening them, so they cannot reach the stage of asserting the unity 
of God (ilia allah ). 445 

O dear, I do not know your taste for “la ilaha ilia allah.” Gather your 
might to go past “la illdha” and to reach the reality of “ilia allah”. As 
you reach “ilia allah” you find protection and become secure. 

Alas, the progression of the wayfarers is in the circle of “ilia allah.” 
“Indeed, God created the creatures from darkness.” So, when they reach 
the circle of “ilia allah”, they enter the circle of God. “Then He cast on 
them from His light”; this light begins conversing with him. 

When discussing the final stages of the journey before union (wisdl), 
‘Ayn al-Qudat recalls Satan and the creation of Adam, a creature made 
of the dark matter and the light of God . 446 In the stage of la illdha 
(there is no god), the wayfarer finds himself at the same crossroad as 
Satan: at the point of misunderstanding God and the boundaries 
between God and himself, and boasting of his intimacy with God. At 
this juncture, Satan insisted on his exclusive relationship with God. 
The wayfarer, also, can fall prey to the temptations of self- 
aggrandizement and become lost in this realm of illusion and 


444 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 79. 

445 Tamhidat, sec. 101-2, pp. 73-74. 

446 Quran, 38: 72. 
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negation . 447 Satan is well acquainted with the domain of la illaha and 
can best distract and delay wayfarers in this realm. He is motivated by 
jealousy and invidiousness toward any one who approaches the 
beloved. The Prophet Muhammad explains that Satan was created in 
order to block the passage of those whom God does not wish to have 
in His presence: “If God had wanted to grant forgiveness to all 
mankind, he would not have created Iblis .” 448 Any one who can go past 
Satan, goes past the darkness of his own material existence and 
identifies with the light of God that is bestowed on him; such a person 
deserves to reach the beloved. Satan is in separation from the beloved, 
yet in close proximity to His presence. His distance from God is 
defined in a most intimate relationship: he is the beloved’s 
chamberlain . 449 Moreover, the light of Satan borders on the light of 
Muhammad, makes it visible, and is the obstacle to reaching this light. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat explains : 450 

That is the light of Satan; they have described this witness by [the simile 
of] the curl. He is associated with the divine light. They call it darkness 
but it is light. Alas, has Abu al-Hassan al-Busti not told you ? 451 Have 
you not heard these verses by him? 

We secretly saw the universe and the fount of the world 
And we have passed with ease from cause and sustenance 
Consider that darkening light more than just the limit of negation 
We passed from that also, neither this remained nor the other . 452 

Do you know what that black light is? “He was of those who reject 
faith ” 453 is his cloak. He has drawn the sword of “Then, by Thy power, 
I will put all in the wrong ” 454 and has unleashed himself in the darkness 
of “Through the dark spaces of land and sea .” 455 He is the chamberlain 
of majesty, and the guardian of the presence of “I seek refuge in God 


447 Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption, pp. 134-36. 

448 Tamhidat, sec. 277, pp. 216-17. 

449 This relationship has varied significations. Here, I am concerned with the ones 
that relate to mystical death. 

450 Tamhidat, sec. 166-67, pp. 118-19. 

451 BustI was a disciple of Abu ‘All Farmadl and an associate of Hasan Sakkak 
SimnanI and Muhammad ibn Hammuya al-Juwaynl. 

452 This couplet by Abu aTHasan al-Busti appears in the Tamhidat, sec. 116, 326, 
pp. 119,249. 

453 Qur’an, 2: 34. 

454 Ibid., 38: 82. 

455 Ibid., 6:97. 
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from Satan the accursed one.” Woe on the one who sees this witness 
with such cheek and mole and curl and eyebrow, and like Husayn does 
not say “I am the truth.” 

In language similar to GhazzalT’s and filled with poetry and metaphors 
from his Sawanih, ‘Ayn al-Qudat discusses Satan as the foreboding, 
forlorn lover who leads the wayfarer astray. Satan is light but we refer 
to his light as black in order to show the contrast between his light and 
the light of Muhammad. He further explains that Satan is an expression 
of the power of God. It is with the power of God that Satan keeps the 
wayfarer from reaching the beloved: “Then, by Thy power, I will put 
all in the wrong .” 456 Satan disseminates his wrath in the darkness that 
delineates the light of Muhammad, and also obstructs the wayfarer by 
seducing him or by inducing fear in him. He seduces the wayfarer by 
means of the false lights that he mistakes for the light of God. And he 
makes him faint and frightened through fana (annihilation ). 457 ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains Satan’s trials in different contexts. In the Tamhidat 
he refers to the attractions of Satan in the context of his own out-of- 
body experience when he witnessed his own sinfulness . 458 In another 
instance he explains the power of Satan in terms of the love that he 
feels for him . 459 

Alas, have you not ever been in love with God and Muhammad, and in 
this midst been tempted by Satan for whose sake you wrote these verses?! 

We are wrung in the twist of your curl, 

We are wanderers in the wrath of your teasing eyes. 

We are bloodthirsty by impurity of [our] nature. 

We are, now, grieving by nature. 

If there is a remedy to this pain, it is He. How do you know if this can 
find a cure or not? Whoever is made faint and is killed in the world of 
Satan, he is given cure in the world of Muhammad, because heresy has 
the quality of fana (annihilation) and belief has the mark of baqa 
(sustenance). Unless there is annihilation there won’t be sustenance. On 


456 Ibid., 38: 82. 

457 Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption, p. 139. 

458 Tamhidat, sec. 301, pp. 231-32. 

Alas, in this heavenly garden I described, this wretch was held for a month — so that 
people thought me dead. Then with utter reluctance the others sent me to a different 
station where I stayed for yet more time. In this second stage, a sin was born of me 
whose consequence, you shall some day see, I will be killed for. 


459 Ibid., sec. 302, pp. 232-33. 
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this path, the more there is annihilation the more complete the 
sustenance will be. 

The wayfarer who has already experienced mystical death, now faces 
dying or annihilation ( fana ) again. At this stage in the journey, Satan 
intimidates him and induces fear ( khawf) in him in order to keep him 
away from the realm of baqa (sustenance). That realm is permeated 
with the light of Muhammad. ‘Ayn al-Qudat compares/and’ to death 
and declares it as a necessary stage before attaining life or baqa. 
Moreover, he explains that fana and baqa are not fixed concepts but 
have different levels of intensity that the wayfarer experiences during 
his journeys. 

In summary, the lights of Muhammad and Satan are expressions of 
God’s attributes of wrath and mercy. These lights complement each 
other and justify the creation in terms of separation and union. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat observed these lights through the opening of his inner sight. 
In the Tamhidat we read that God has bestowed on the heart of men 
a light whose appearance can lead to the opening of his inner sight . 460 
This state is defined by visions of the lights of Muhammad and Satan, 
which the wayfarer experiences through different stages of separation 
and union. The wayfarer who experiences fana and baqa is still 
engaged with the realm of attributes. He understands the reality of 
fana and baqa at the stage past the light of Muhammad. That is the 
stage where the wayfarer comes closer to the presence of God. There, 
annihilation is finding sustenance in God. To die like this is to 
encounter one’s identity by experiencing the lights within and by 
having visions of the unseen ( ghayb ). Mystical death is the initiation 
of a stage that leads to visions of the day of judgement and goes beyond 
that to where light and seeing are no longer a modality in understanding. 
Through mystical death the wayfarer comes to see the mysteries of the 
unseen as well as himself in light of His attributes. But later, he 
experiences annihilation in God and unity with His essence. This 
understanding is inseparable from the mystical experience of death on 
the one hand, and mysticism as an activity of the heart on the other. 
The association among the opening of the heart, light, seeing, death, 
and beyond light, is established in a special realm of consciousness 
where one’s identity is as singularly defined as one’s death. 


460 Ibid., sec. 272, pp. 212-13. 
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The first modern scholars who took note of ‘Ayn al-Qudat lived, just 
as he had, at a critical juncture in history. Their epoch was scorched by 
catastrophic world wars and the rise of Fascism among the most 
sophisticated European nations, Italy and Germany. Evil was rampant 
and the promise of rationality seemed to have been a deception. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and the others in his milieu, made sense to the Franco-Arab 
intellectuals who were searching for spiritual certainty among the 
ruins of their collapsing civilization. At the turn of the twentieth- 
century, two major European scholars, Louis Massignon and Henry 
Corbin, opened the field of Islamic studies to the West. They joined 
their Indo- Iranian colleagues to advance a complex project aimed at 
retrieving and canonizing the mystical heritage of Islam. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and Ahmad Ghazzali were especially important in this project because 
they were among the first Iranian authors of mystical prose literature 
who produced works in Persian. They were original thinkers who 
dared to write about a God who could be loved and could in fact be 
known in the sensual intimacies among humans. They wrote about a 
God who could be seen in the beautiful face of young men. And, 
similar to Hallaj, they propagated a stark view of Satan as an angel, be 
it a fallen one. For them, Satan was a possessive lover who still held a 
special relationship with the beloved. He was the intimate chamberlain 
of the beloved and was allotted the task of baring others from 
approaching His presence. The God that these mystics described, was 
not a tyrant who sat in judgement over the souls of the dead on the day 
of judgement. The day of judgement was at hand; death was a quotidian 
visionary reality, as mundane as the living; and God was a merciful 
and benevolent presence who was as close to man as the throbbing of 
his jugular vein. These ideas were appealing to the hybrid European 
Islamists of the Massignon era whose research was focused on themes 
that stood in sharp contrast to the conventional Euro-centric reception 
of Islam up to that point. 

Jean Mohammed ben Abd el-Jalil (1904-79), a Franco-Moroccan 
Muslim convert to Catholicism, and ‘Affif ‘Usayran (1919-88), a 
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Lebanese shl'i who also converted to Catholicism, were the first in 
their generation to make significant contributions to the scholarship 
on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. ‘Usayran completed his dissertation in philosophy 
and Persian literature at the University of Tehran. The dissertation 
consisted of the edited manuscripts of the Tamhldat and his critical 
introduction to the text. In the acknowledgments, ‘Usayran paid 
homage to his Iranian mentors, Dhablh Allah Safa and Muhammad 
Mum, and also Henry Corbin, specifically, for teaching him how to 
read and edit manuscripts. Abd el-Jalil in the 1930s edited and 
published Shakwa al-Ghanb ‘ an al-Awtan ila Vlama al-Buldan (The 
Complaint of a Stranger Exiled from Home to the Scholars of the 
Lands). He also provided a French translation of the text. He soon 
turned his attention to other aspects of Islam whereas ‘Usayran 
dedicated most of his life to retrieving and editing the unpublished 
manuscripts of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. He and his Iranian colleague, ‘Alinaqi 
Munzavi, established the fulcrum upon which further study of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat was built. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was a logical choice for these 
scholars considering that Massignon had selected the martyred Hallaj 
as the subject of his magnum opus, and Henry Corbin had dedicated a 
significant part of his work to another martyr, Suhrawardi al-Maqtul. 
All three had been executed for the crime of pushing the boundaries 
of knowledge and rational thought far beyond the sanctified limits of 
the shart a. 

The reception of ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his own time, is a more complex 
matter. His horrific execution was meant to be a hunting spectacle for 
others to learn from. After he was gone, no one dared to openly 
associate with his name and memory. Unlike the often discussed 
Hallaj who lived and died in a different epoch, ‘Ayn al-Qudat was a 
contemporary and his case was too sensitive to be brought up in the 
writing of his time. He was readily identified as a brilliant but reckless 
thinker who vexed the state authorities and brought destruction upon 
himself and some of his friends. Another reason for his oblivion was 
that he died young and did not enjoy the renown of his older colleagues 
who were deemed more significant and were discussed at length in the 
medieval canons. Moreover, his complex writing style was difficult to 
understand. For these reasons he did not receive sufficient attention in 
the mystical literature of the medieval period except marginally and 
often parenthetically as the student of Ahmad Ghazzali. For example, 
Sharh-i Shathiyyat, the encyclopedic compilation of Ruzbihan Baqll 
on Islamic mysticism, did not include ‘Ayn al-Qudat even though the 
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visionary inspirations of the author embodied ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
discussions on the divine attributes of beauty and majesty. Nor did 
Najm al-Din Kubra and Suhrawardi mention ‘Ayn al-Qudat, although 
their elaborate discussion of light and color photism was closely 
related to the mystical project of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Their work offers 
examples of how some of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s arguments appeared in the 
doctrinal writings of his successors without any explicit mention of his 
name. Najm al-Din Razi (a.d. 1177-1256), more than a hundred years 
later, called attention to the teachings that were identified with Ahmad 
Ghazzali and his student Ayn al-Qudat. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat received exclusive attention only in the writings of 
two medieval authors. As discussed in the first chapter, the historian 
of the Saljuq era, ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (a.d. 1125-1201) 
remembered ‘Ayn al-Qudat in a succinct but expressive description in 
his Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jaridat al-Asrfl Dhikr FudalaAhl Fars (The 
Unbored Pearl of the Palace and Account-Book of the Age: An 
Account of the Eminent Men of Persia). He knew of ‘Ayn al-Qudat all 
his life because ‘Imad al-Dln’s influential uncles were his intimate 
friends. In fact, his uncle ‘Aziz al-Din who was an important minister 
and chancellor in the Saljuq court was expelled from his high 
administrative position and subsequently imprisoned and executed 
during the same time as ‘Ayn al-Qudat. These events had a detrimental 
effect on ‘Imad al-Dln’s entire family who were stripped of their noble 
status and sent into exile. Consequently, when ‘Imad al-Din grew to be 
a historian, he included his uncle and ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his chronicle 
of the Saljuqs. Another scholar of the Saljuq era, Najm al-Din Razi 
made references to Ahmad Ghazzali and his student’s mystical 
doctrines. ‘Ayn al-Qudat was not the focus of anyone’s writings until 
the fourteenth century when the revered Indian ChishtI mystic 
scholar Sayyid Muhammad al-Hussaynl Abu al-Fath $adr al-Din 
Wali Akbar $adiq (a.d. 1321-1422), known as Khawajah Banda 
Nawaz Gisudaraz provided a comprehensive commentary on the 
Tamhldat. The following pages will evaluate the reception of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat by medieval authors and especially the ChishtI leader 
Khawajah Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz. 
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Najm al-Dln Razi 

Najm al-Dln Razi Abu Bakr ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Shahawar 
aspired to the teachings of the visionary mystics of the twelfth century 
but distinguished himself from them as an authentically devout 
Muslim. His most important scholarly project Mirsad al-Ibad min 
al-Mabda il al-Maad (The Path of God’s Bondsmen from Origin to 
Return) was an overview of the mystical heritage that concerned these 
authors. Razi discussed the teachings of important mystics, and in this 
manner, described his own teachings on the origin of the soul, the 
existence of humankind, and the meaning of death. Razi is known to 
have had very few disciples, perhaps because he did not stay in one 
place for long or because his complex personality made it difficult for 
others to work with him. Nonetheless, his lucid prose style won him 
the title daya for through his writing he had fostered numerous 
disciples. Razi is lauded for his mastery of Persian and his authorial 
ability to effectively communicate mystical meanings, which were 
often vague and obscure in the turgid prose of others. Razi left his 
hometown Rayy, west of Khurasan, for Khawarazm in his early 
twenties. There he joined the Kubrawi order and studied with Majd 
al-Din Baghdadi (d. a.d. 1219) 461 who was a disciple of Abu al-Jannab 
Ahmad ibn ‘Umar Najm al-Din Kubra (d. a.d. 1220). The mu'tazilite 
rulers of Khawarazm were antagonistic toward these visionary mystic 
scholars and in fact sentenced Majd al-Din Baghdadi to death by 
drowning in the Oxus river. 462 Razi who feared these rulers and was 
apprehensive of the imminent threat of the Mongol and T atar invasion, 
left Khawarazm for good and resumed his travels through the greater 
Persia, Iraq, Sham, Egypt, and Transoxania. 463 In the year a.d. 1221, 
escaping from the onslaught of war and invasion, he fled to Hamadhan, 
the home to ‘Ayn al-Qudat, and stayed there for one year with the 
anticipation that the attacks would subside and he would return to his 
family in Rayy. 464 But the enemy was advancing westward and Razi 
had to leave again first for Irbil and from there to Anatolia where he 


461 Razi, Mirsad al-‘Ibad, p. 66. Razi pays homage to Baghdadi and identifies him 
as his mentor. 

462 Shaykh Majd al-Din Baghdadi was executed by drowning in the Oxus river on 
the order of ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Khawarazm Shah. 

463 Razi, Mirsad al-'Ibad , introduction, pp. 14-19. 

464 Ibid., pp. 17-19. 
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found refuge from the “infidel” Mongols and Tatars in the powerful 
dominion of the Saljuqs. 

Razi’s writing reflects the complexities of his age and demonstrates 
the breath and depth of his learnings. During his travels, he had the 
opportunity to meet important religious scholars of his time including 
Sadr al-Din Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-QunyawI (a.d. 1207-74)), 
Awhad al-Din Hamid KirmanI (d. a.d. 1238), and Shihab al-Din Abu 
Hafs ‘Umar Suhrawardi (a.d. 1145-1234). His thoughtful approach to 
his research on Islamic mysticism is attested by Mirsad al- Ibad min 
al-Mabda il al-Maad, which he dedicated to the Saljuq ruler of Rum, 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad ibn Qiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw (d. a.d. 1237). 465 
Even though Razi’s treatise is dedicated to a Turkish ruler, it is 
composed in Persian and for the Persian reader. The second chapter 
entitled Concerning the Reason for Writing the Book, Particularly in 
Persian justifies Razi’s choice of Persian as follows: 

God Almighty said: “We have sent no messenger save with the tongue 
of his people that he might make all clear to them.” The Prophet, upon 
whom be peace, said: “Address people in accordance with their degree 
of intelligence.” 

Know that although many books have been written concerning the Path, 
both detailed and concise, and in them many matters and truths set 
forth, most of them are in Arabic, and they benefit men of Persian 
tongue but little. 

’Tis of the ancient grief one must tell the new beloved, 

And in her tongue that one must make address. 

To say la tafal and efal is of little use; 

If thou art with Persians, ‘tis kon and makon thou must say. 466 

RazI honored his Persian heritage, especially at a time when his 
homeland was being plundered and devastated. He took it upon 
himself to protect the cultural life of this heritage and the intellectual 
vitality of the Persian-speaking world. These are the reasons that he 
identified for writing in Persian. Moreover, RazI was fulfilling his own 
scholarly destiny as he chose to work in the authorial tradition that 
was established and advanced by Khawaja ‘Abd Allah al-Ansarl 
al-HarawI (a.d. 1005-89), Ahmad Ghazzall, ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Ruzbihan 


465 Ibid., p. 30. 

466 Najm al-Din RazI, The Path of God’s Bondsmen from Origin to Return, translated 
by Hamid Algar (New York: Caravan Books, 1982), p. 38; henceforth cited as RazI, The 
Path of God’s Bondsmen. 
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al-Baqll, and Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl. Their avant la lettre work 
on Persian mystical prose — which, in contrast to mystical poetry, was 
still dominated by Arabic, the lingua franca of the Islamic civilization — 
was a much needed contribution. Razi was exercising his craft 
following in the footsteps of authors who were hailed for their 
command of the Persian language as a literary medium. He joined 
their ranks for the eloquence and the rhetorical quality of his prose 
and the subtlety of his discussions. 

RazI refers to the teachings of Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzall 
at several places in his writing. He appeals to their ideas and some of 
their poetry such as the famous couplet of Ghazzall that is one of ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s favorites: “My head is so full of your love / that I fool myself 
that you are in love with me / either the canopies of your union will be 
raised in my mind / or my head will be raised on the gallows because 
of your love .” 467 An important example of their reflection in Razl’s 
work is the discussion on Satan and his black light. RazI attests to their 
interpretation of the black light to be the beacon that foreshadows the 
approach of the station of annihilation in annihilation. To behold this 
light is the testament to one’s progress on the path of self identification 
with God. The black light of Satan is the manifestation of the wrath 
and the majesty of God. This is the light that burns the wayfarer in 
annihilation. RazI explains that the faculty of reason is incapable of 
understanding this light because it cannot understand the union of 
opposites, by which he means the juxtaposition of this light against the 
munificence of the illuminating light of God’s beauty . 468 Satan makes 
himself known in the dawning of this light when the soul is strong 
enough to endure greater intimacy with God . 469 In other words, the 
appearance of Satan is the measure of that intimacy. It is also the 
expression of the meaning of the unity of God: “There is no god, but 
God, “ which begins with a negation and is followed by an assent. ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat explains this light to be the final threshold before annihilation 
in God and the state of self identification with Him. And Ghazzall 
explains it in terms of the dissolution of time in eternity. RazI invokes 
these arguments when he says: 

As for the attributes of splendor, when they manifest, in the station of 

the effacement of effacement, the imperiousness of the awe of divinity 


467 Razi, Mirsdd al-'Ibad, p. 50. 

468 Ibid., pp. 307-8. 

469 Ibid., pp. 308-9. 
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and the severity of the majesty of eternity, a black light is witnessed that 
dispenses man from all need of other than God, causes him to abide in 
God, and gives life and death. For with the appearance of this light the 
supreme talisman is broken and all vague images are dispersed. Shaikh 
Ahmad Gazali, upon him be God’s mercy, says in this connection: 

We saw the world’s origin and its inner aspect, 

And passed with ease beyond all sickness and disgrace. 

Know that black light to be higher than the point of “no”; 

Beyond that too we passed; neither this nor that remained. 

The Prophet, upon whom be peace, when he prayed in supplication, 
saying, “Show us things as they truly are,” was seeking the manifestation 
of the lights of the attributes of favor and wrath. For all that has existence 
in the two worlds has it either from the ray of the lights of the attributes 
of His favor, or from this, nothing has real existence, or subsists through 
its own essence. For real existence belongs only to God, Who ceases not 
nor has ceased. Thus He said: “He is the first and the last, the outward 
and the inward .” 470 

In an endnote to the original Persian of the passage, Muhammad 
Amin Riyahi, the editor of the Persian manuscript, argues that Razi 
had mistakenly attributed the above couplet to Ahmad Ghazzaii 
because he had not seen the Tamhldat where ‘Ayn al-Qudat cites the 
same poem in two places and in both instances identifies the poet to 
be the famous mystic, Abu al-Hasan al-Busti. 471 The editor’s comment 
seems to overlook Razi’s subtle economy of words as in these lines he 
invokes the whole Khurasan mystical tradition that was represented 
by Abu ‘All al-Fadl Farmadhi (d. 1083/477), his student Abu al-Hasan 
al-Busti, and Ghazzaii and ‘Ayn al-Qudat. The couplet by Busti appears 
in Ghazzali’s Sawdnih, and is aptly associated with the writing of the 
latter as a representative figure of this mystical tradition. 472 The 
reference by Razi points to the whole tradition. Contrary to Riyahi’s 
argument, it is not an indicator of Razi’s lack of exposure to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat’s most famous work the Tamhldat. Razi stayed in Hamadhan 
for a year, hoping that he would be able to return to his hometown, 
Rayy. He was an erudite scholar who sought knowledge wherever he 
found himself, even in flight and in self-imposed exile. ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
and especially his Tamhldat, could not skip Razi as is evident in his 


470 Razi, The Path of God’s Bondsmen, pp. 302-3. 

471 Ibid., pp. 630-31. Cf. ‘Abdal-Rahman Jam!, Nafahat al-Uns min Hadarat 
al-Quds. 5th edition, ed. Mahmud ‘Abidl (Tehran: Gulrang Yikta, 2007), p. 417. 

472 Sawdnih, pp. 36-37. 
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detailed analysis of the black light of Satan, that is one of the principal 
discussions of the Tamhidat and not the Sawanih. 

Another important reference to ‘Ayn al-Qudat appears in the 
discussion of the tranquil soul ( nafs-i mutmaina), which is the soul of 
the prophets and the friends of God. 473 Razi begins the chapter by 
making his stance clear and identifying the sharia as his chosen path. 

Know in truth that from the station of the commanding soul it is 
possible to advance to the station of the tranquil soul only through the 
effect of the rapturous states bestowed by God and the elixir of the Law. 
Thus God said: “Verily the soul commands unto evil, except my Lord 
be merciful.” 

In the beginning, every soul has the attribute of commandingness, even 
if it be the soul of a prophet or saint, until trained by the Law it reaches 
the station of tranquility, which is the utmost that the human essence 
is able to attain, and thus becomes fit to hear the summons, “return!” 474 

He then advances his argument in a tone and diction that gradually 
resonates with that of the work Lawdyih, which is concerned with the 
dichotomy between love and reason. This text is mistakenly attributed 
to ‘Ayn al-Qudat because its author, most probably the ChishtI shaykh 
Qadl Hamid al-Din NagawrI (d. a.d. 1244), aspired to the teachings of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzall and patterned his work after the 
Sawanih. This influence is expressed in how the work by RazI and the 
author of the Lawdyih highlight similar tropes. The Lawdyih concerns 
itself with the soul and how it fares in the world. RazI uses the image 
of the fire of love, the moth / bird and the hunter, to describe the 
transcendence of the tranquil soul. The bird flies toward the fire of 
God’s majesty acting as both the hunter and the prey. He is the alert 
and the infatigable hunter who is set on capturing the beloved by 
overcoming himself. The celestial archangels Gabriel and Michael, and 
the angelic hosts doubt that the feeble soul of mankind can surpass 
them in approaching God for “when in their hunting they came upon 
the attributes of the beauty and splendor of Eternal Besoughtness 
[samadiyat], they drew in their wings and pinions and abandoned 
prey and the hunt.” 475 But, the soul is driven with his love/hunt, and 
flies with the wings of desire that God has bestowed upon him. Despite 
the mockery and doubt that is directed against him through the 


473 Razi, The Path of God’s Bondsmen , pp. 359-75. 

474 Ibid., p.359. 

475 Ibid., p. 371. 
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journey, he arrives at the destination in a place-of-no-place. It is at this 
point that he reassures the beloved, who is annoyed by the hardships 
that he has endured, saying: 

We are not shamed by reproach for thy love, 

We have no quarrel with the ignorant of love. 

This drink of loverhood is given only to men; 

The unmanly have no share in the goblet of love . 476 

This couplet appears in the Lawdyih in the context of the ruinous 
qualities of love . 477 The lover is described as a bird who is flying in the 
skies of his own world. The latter consists of a dimensionless space 
where he is the seeker and the sought, the hunter and the prey, the 
lover and the beloved. The flight consists of these realizations. The 
gaze of the wayfarer is steadily fixed onto himself whence he 
understands that all of creation from the highest in heaven, to the 
lowest in this our domain of Satan, are in love with their own perfection 
for understanding the mysteries of the unseen. The wayfarer 
understands this to be the purpose of the creation so that God, the 
hidden treasure, can manifest Himself. Moreover, he understands that 
the lover cannot be blamed of fault and reproach because he is in love 
and cannot be questioned about his reckless and dangerous actions 
such as rushing toward the flame of annihilation . 478 RazI brings this 
chapter to closure with the powerful remark that so far he has been 
describing the group of people who “have died a true death before the 
occurrence of material death .” 479 Consequently, God has granted them 
resurrection and a special place in His presence not only on the day of 
return but also in this world because their soul has transcended the 
material world of appearances . 480 

Razi’s indebtedness to these visionary mystics did not prevent him 
from attacking them for sympathizing with the philosophers and for 


476 Ibid., p. 374. Cf. ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Lawdyih, p. 35. 

477 ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Lawdyih, p. 35. This version is different only in the choice of a 
few words. 

We are not shamed by reproach for thy love, 

We have no quarrel with the force of that love. 

This drink of loverhood is given only to the confident; 

The strangers have no share in the goblet of love. 

478 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

479 RazI, The Path of God’s Bondsmen, p. 375. 

480 Ibid. 
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adhering to unorthodox views of Islam. Razi saw himself as a teacher 
and treated his writing as a didactic enterprise, which was intended for 
the students of Islam. 481 Within this framework, he voiced his contempt 
for the philosophers whom he identified to be the embodiment of the 
“most wretched soul, which is the commanding soul” ( nafs-i ashqa wa 
an nafs-i ammarah ast). Razi was antagonistic toward those who were 
responsible for corrupting the religion by taking individual initiative 
for understanding the mysteries that were revealed to the Prophet by 
God. They engaged in learning concerning God and spoke about His 
knowledge, but did not follow the path of faith, which Razi defined to 
be the pillars of Islam. Their pursuit of knowledge, Razi maintained, 
was limited to serving themselves and their own ego. Therefore, Razi 
considered it legitimate that they should be executed. The category 
that he referred to included a wide range from Khayyam of Nishabur 
(a.d. 1048-1131), to ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Suhrawardl, whose ideas were 
not in line with the teachings of the shart a. 482 He expressed regret that 
the time of those rulers and religious leaders who protected Islam 
from harm by such people was past. Moreover, he interpreted the 
Mongol and the Tatar catastrophe to be a sign from God showing His 
wrath against the decadence and self-indulgence that defined his era. 
He explained: 

Concern for religion is not laying hold of the skirt of any 
monarch’s soul, so that he might attempt to repulse the 
disaster and repair the damage it has caused. It is in roughly 
the last twenty years that this disaster has appeared and gained 
strength, for in previous ages none of this group had the 
temerity to divulge his opinions. They all concealed their 
unbelief, for there were God-fearing leaders in the sphere of 
religion, as well as pious monarchs who guarded religion 
against such pollution. 

In this age only a few God-fearing leaders have survived to 
care for religion and respectfully call the attention of kings to 
the damage caused by unbelief, so that they might undertake 
its repair. It is therefore to be feared as a matter of course that 
the empty chatter concerning religion which is still heard 


481 Not any specific disciple was identified with him, probably because he did not 
stay in one place for a long time or because his complex personality prevented students 
from working with him. 

482 Razi, Mirsad al-‘Ibad, p. 30. 
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from some mouths will disappear, and the whole world will be 
submerged in the chatter of unbelief. 483 

Razl’s conflictual attitude toward these visionary mystics makes his 
writing intriguing. His complex approach to these thinkers can be 
summarized in terms of (1) his inclination toward these authors and 
admiration for them (2) his antagonism toward the same philosophers 
and mystics who nonetheless inspired him, and (3) his adherence to 
traditional Islam. RazI vouched for ascetic piety as he was, ironically, 
drawn to the ecstatic mysticism of Mansur ibn Hallaj and those who 
followed in his walk, ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzall. In fact, a 
most captivating instance in Mirsad al-Ibad is when RazI remembers 
the execution of Hallaj and begins addressing him as his confident. In 
a dramatic scene, he praises Hallaj for his reckless love of God and 
relates his martyrdom in the imagery of fire and annihilation. He 
describes the execution like an eyewitness who was present at the 
proceeding. The striking quality of Razl’s description lies in his trust 
in his reader as his companion at the scene of the execution. By 
implication, he is recapturing the mystical meaning of Hallaj’s 
execution for the reader who is transported to the scene as the spectator 
of a momentous instance in the history of Islamic mysticism. 484 

RazI was one of the several Persian mystics of the medieval era who 
were studied by the early Chishtls. The fourteenth-century 
historiographer Diya al-Dln BaranI (d. a.d. 1357) 485 records that 
Mirsad al-Ibad was a popular treatises in Delhi. 486 This was the 
hometown of Naslr al-Dln Mahmud Chiragh Dihll (d. a.d. 1356), and 
his disciple Glsudaraz who referred to RazI in his work but did not 
subscribe to his religious zeal for the sharia. Glsudaraz, similar to 
other early Chishtls, was inclined toward mystics like ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
whose Tamhidat was the subject of his famous commentary. 


483 RazI, The Path of God’s Bondsmen , pp. 382-83. 

484 RazI, Mirsad al-Ibad, pp. 336-37. 

485 Baranl’s Tdrikh Firuzshahi was dedicated to Flruzshah Tughluq. His other 
extant works are Fatawa Jahandari, Na't Muhammadi, and Akhbdr Barmakiyyan. 

486 RazI, The Path of God’s Bondsmen, p. 20. Hamid Algar provides the following 
information on the reception of this text in India. 

About two centuries later, in Ebn ‘Omar Mehrab’s Hojjat al-Hend, a polemic against 
Hinduism, we find extracts from the Mersad being placed in the mouth of a parrot 
instructing a princess in Islam. Daya’s arguments concerning the inadequacy of 
Brahmanic mysticism must have aroused particular interest in India. 
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Khawaja Banda Nawaz Glsudaraz 

The ChishtI order was founded by Khawaja Abu Ishaq Sham! (d. a.d. 
937) who was a student of Khawaja Mamshad ‘All of Dinawar (d. a.d. 
911) in Quhistan, a region in the Jibal between Hamadhan and 
Baghdad. Upon his teacher’s request that he should spread the 
teachings of the faith, Khawaja Abu Ishaq moved eastward toward 
Khurasan and settled in Chisht, near Herat in today’s Afghanistan. 487 
His teachings were brought to India by Khawaja Mum al-Dln 
Muhammad Hasan Sijzi ChishtI (a.d. 1142-1236), known as 
Ghanbnawaz (supporter of the poor), who was born in Sistan (Sijistan) 
and died in Ajmlr where he established a following among the local 
Indians. He is an iconic authority in the ChishtI tradition and an 
advocate for the teachings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzall. His 
treatise Ganj al-Asrar (The Treasure of Secrets) refers to ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and Ahmad Ghazzall extensively. Khawaja Mu'ln al-Dln Sijzi set an 
example for his followers to study these important mystics of Iran. 
Mu'ln al-Dln was in contact with Shihab al-Dln Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl (a.d. 1145-1234) — a follower of Ahmad Ghazzall and 
the author of ‘ Awarif al-Maarif (The Givens of Knowledge) — and 
subscribed to the teachings of this Persian mystic/scholar. Shihab 
al-Dln Abu Hafs ‘Umar was the teacher of the famous ChishtI Shaykh 
Qadl Hamid al-Dln NagawrI who is arguably the author of the 
Lawdyih — a treatise that is erroneously attributed to ‘Ayn al-Qudat. In 
his lifetime, Shihab al-Dln was in contact with Najm al-Dln al-RazI, 
whom he received in Malatya after his departure from Hamadhan as 
he was fleeing the Tatars. In fact, it was Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl 
who sponsored RazI in Anatolia by writing him a letter of introduction, 
which was addressed to the Saljuq ruler and the nobles of Rum. 488 The 
relationship among these Persian mystics on the one hand, and the 
existing rapport between Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl and Mu’ln 
al-Dln, on the other hand, created a reliable venue to take to India the 
works of these Persian mystics and those who preceded them: ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat, SuhrawardI al-Maqtul, and the Ghazzall brothers. The other 
means for the influx of these texts into India were travel, commerce, 
and contact between the Persian and the ChishtI scholars and their 
disciples. In the fourteenth-century, when Glsudaraz lived, the 


487 Chisht-i Sharif is a small village about 110 miles east of Herat, Afghanistan. 

488 RazI, Mirsad al-‘Ibad, pp. 22-23. 
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writings of Iranian mystics constituted an established part of the 
curriculum that the Chishtis used in training their disciples. They paid 
special attention to Ahmad Ghazzali and his distinguished student 
‘Ayn al-Qudat. The Chishtis admired the erudition and intellectual 
vigor that these masters demonstrated in explaining complex spiritual 
subjects. Ghazzall’s theoretical views on sama (audition of music), 
which appear in the final section of this chapter, were particularly 
important for the Chishtis. 

The founders of the Chishti order considered learning a spiritual 
practice. The masters of the order were expected to know the inner 
meaning of the scholarly issues that were posed to them. This tradition 
of scholarly wayfaring reached an apex in the extraordinary work of 
Khawaja Banda Nawaz Gisudaraz. He was a visionary mystic, learned 
scholar, religious leader, and a follower of the sharia. 489 In his work, 
he provided extensive commentaries on Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 
a.d.996), Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Kalabadhl (d. a.d. 990- 
94), Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayrl (d. a.d. 1072), Al-Hujwiri (d. a.d. 
1072), Muhammad Ghazzali, Ahmad Ghazall, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat. He 
also referred to Najm al-Dln al-Kubra (d. a.d. 1221), Ibn al-‘ArabI (d. 
a.d. 1240), Jalal al-Dln RumI (d. a.d. 1273), ‘Aziz al-Dln al-Nasafl 13th 
century, Farid al-Dln ‘Attar (d. a.d. 1119), Sana I (d. a.d. 1131), Abu 
al-Najlb al-Suhrawardl (d. a.d. 1168), and Shihab al-Dln ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl (d. a.d. 1234). Gisudaraz was a sunnl follower of the 
Hanafl school but his forefathers were shl'is from Khurasan known as 
Sayyid Hussaynl. The name means descendents from the house of the 
Prophet through his daughter Fatima, the mother of the shl'i iconic 
martyr Imam Hussayn. The descendents of Gisudaraz have used the 
name Hussaynl as their surname until the present age. Currently, Syed 
Shah Khusro Hussaini is in charge of the Shaykh’s shrine and the 
dargah in Gulbarga of Deccan. The dargah institution is the site of 
research, education, pilgrimage, and the annual ‘urs (death- 
anniversary) celebration. Sahib Hussaini traces the etymology of the 
word Gisudaraz to the ancestors of Khawaja Banda Nawaz who were 
known in Khurasan as the “sayyids with long-locks ( sadat-i diraz 
gisu).” 490 Muhammad ‘All SamanI, Glsudaraz’s disciple and biographer, 
relates that the name was first used in a conversation between Chiragh 


489 Syed Shah Khusro Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husaym-i Glsudiraz 
(72/1321-825/1422): On Sufism (Delhi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delhi, 1983), p. 16; 
henceforth cited as Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husaynl-i Gistidiraz. 

490 Ibid., p. 11. 
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Delhi and his disciple Mawlana ‘Ala’ al-Dln Ansar! Alandl. The Shaykh 
had instructed this student to select a fellow among his peers as a tutor. 
Alandl chose Khawaja Banda Nawaz whom he described to the Shaykh 
as the sayyad with long-locks. Chiragh Delhi summoned Khawaja 
Banda Nawaz by the title Glsudaraz and said “Glsudaraz come and 
keep ‘Ala al-Dln in your company and make him benefit from what I 
have taught you.” 491 SamanI explains that Glsudaraz’ s hair was long 
and reached his knees and during sama sessions when they danced 
and moved about, his hair touched the ground. 

Glsudaraz was born in Delhi and was a young boy of four when his 
family moved to Dawlatabad of Deccan in a.d. 1325, a few years prior 
to the forced migration campaign of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq 
(d. a.d. 1351). 492 The migration south was part of the political campaign 
of the ruler of Delhi who was intent on establishing a second capital in 
Deccan. His plan was to expand his dominion to the South and create 
a Muslim settlement in that area in order to offset the non- Islamic 
population of the region. Consequently, he required that the learned 
Muslim shaykhs be moved there. Khawaja Banda Nawaz’s father, 
Sayyld Yusuf al-Husaynl, known as Raju Qattal (d. a.d. 1330 ), was 
among the first Dihlawl elite who relocated with his family to the 
Deccan. Over the years, Khuldabad of Deccan became the ChishtI 
spiritual center in India and gained the title of the “valley of the saints.” 
Sayyld Yusuf al-Husaynl who died while Glsudaraz was still a young 
boy, was one of the first Sufis who was buried in Khuldabad. 493 A 
disciple of Shaykh Nizam al-Dln al- Awliya’, he was a famous Sufi with 
followers during his life and after his death. After the death of his 
father and an eight year stay in the Deccan, Glsudaraz and his family 
returned to Delhi. It was in Delhi that at age twelve, or according to 
some accounts fifteen, Glsudaraz and his brother Chan dan, joined the 
tutelage of Chiragh Dihll. Glsudaraz remained in Delhi until a.d. 1398 


491 Muhammad ‘All SamanI, Sayri Muhammadl , edited by Ahmad Sikandarpurl 
(Ilah Abad: Yunani Dawlatkhana Press, 1957), pp. 12-13. 

492 Ibid., p. 8. 

493 Carl Ernst, Eternal Garden: Mysticism , History , and Politics at a South Asian 
Sufi Center (New York: State University of New York Press, 1992), p.310n25. Ernst 
remarks that qattal (slayer) means the killer of the carnal soul and not a butcher: 
“A number of Sufis also carried the alarming epithet Qattal (“killer”), but in the 
biographical literature this name only applies to those who performed extensive 
asceticism and meditation, and have “killed” the carnal soul; cf. the eccentric ‘Ayn 
al-Dln Qattal, in Mir at al-asrar (Urdu trans.), II, 455, and the recluse Sadr al-Dln 
Raju Qattal, in Akhbar al-akhydr, p. 145”; henceforth cited as Ernst, Eternal Garden. 
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when he set out for Dawlatabad in the company of his family and his 
disciples who included his biographer Samani. 494 

The decision to return to the Deccan was prompted by Timur’s 
(a.d. 1336-1405) campaign against India. Timur justified his campaign 
as an attempt to save Islam and to defeat the Delhi rulers for their mild 
attitude toward the Hindu population. Gisudaraz had predicted 
Timur’s attack and the fall of Delhi about three years prior to the 
military conquest. According to Samani, during that time Glsudaraz 
used to warn those around him about what the future held and advised 
them to leave Delhi. When Glsudaraz and his company arrived in 
Deccan, the Bahmani king, Firuzshah (r. a.d. 1397-1422) showed 
Glsudaraz the respect deserving of his stature. Firuzshah was 
enthusiastic about Gisudaraz’s relocation to his domain and when the 
caravan reached the outskirst of the city, the king was personally 
awaiting their arrival. 495 Samani describes that upon the arrival of 
Gisudaraz in the Fatahabad district of Dawlatabad, Firuzshah invited 
him to his capital Ahsanabad (Gulbarga). The Shaykh thought about 
the offer and responded that he would have accepted the invitation 
except that the king’s life was soon to end; therefore, his residence in 
the vicinity of the king was futile as the king was destined to leave. The 
king asked for his blessings so that God would prolong his life. After a 
few days of prayer, the Shaykh told Firuzshah that his prayers have 
been answered and the king was granted to live as long as the Shaykh 
himself. That proved accurate and Firuzshah died only a few days 
earlier than Gisudaraz. The Shaykh and his company settled in 
Ahsanabad (Gulbarga) in a.d. 1400. Flruzshah’s initial enthusiasm for 
him waned in time; however, his younger brother Khan Khanan 
Ahmad Shah (d. a.d. 1436) remained dedicated to Glsudaraz and 
helped him build the fortress that served as his residence and hospice. 
After the passing of Glsudaraz, the hospice was transformed to the 
dargah where his family and disciples lived in residence. This tradition 
has been kept alive over the centures. To this day, there are students of 
religious sciences who live at the dargah. Gisudaraz’s residential 
quarters have been transformed into the dargah ’ s library, and some 
pilgrims spend the night in the courtyards of the shrines of the Khawaja 
and his descendants. The Hussaini family lives on the dargah premises 
within walking distance of the shrine. Their efforts in cultivating the 


494 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husaym-i Gisudiraz , p. 12. 

495 Samani, Sayrl Muhammadl, pp. 27-29. 
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Gulbarga community at large through establishing schools, colleges, 
and universities, have promoted learning in the spirit of the early 
Chishtis. Today, Gulbarga is counted as one of the most active 
educational centers in India. 


Sharh-i Tamhldat 

Gisudaraz was an erudite scholar with remarkable knowledge of 
Islamic and Indian spiritual traditions. He was a devout Muslim and 
a religious leader who followed the sharia but was also inclined toward 
the learnings of mystics like ‘Ayn al-Qudat who evaluated faith in 
terms of knowledge by presence or proximity to God. His commentary 
on ‘Ayn al-Qudat complemented the existing ChishtI scholarship on 
him. Gisudaraz’ s contribution, however, was distinguished in its 
exclusive and detailed focus on ‘Ayn al-Qudat independent of the 
insurmountable image of his teacher, Ahmad Ghazzali. Gisudaraz was 
fond of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and in instances when he disagreed with ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and criticized his views, he still defended him and offered 
justification for the perspective under consideration. Sometimes, he 
conveyed his affection for ‘Ayn al-Qudat in his playful manner of 
referring to the master as being young and immature or perhaps 
insane ( qadi-i ma diwani ast). Gisudaraz was drawn to this young 
mystic for the intellectual and spiritual quality of his thought, but also 
because the early Chishtis highly regarded him. 

Chishti hagiographies that were composed for a more general 
readership, constitute another important reference on ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 
It aught to be emphasized that for the early Chishtis, interest in ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat was to a great extent prompted by his relationship with 
Ahmad Ghazzali . 496 This was also the case in the hagiographies and the 
mystical literature of Iran and the Arabic-speaking world. The 
difference between these sources and those of the Indian Chishtis is 
that the former did not elaborate much on Ahmad Ghazzali in the first 
place. For the most part, he was described as the younger brother of 
Abu Hamid Ghazzali. These sources, unlike those of the Chishtis, cast 
Ahmad in the shadow of his formidable brother. Naturally, in this 
body of literature ‘Ayn al-Qudat, who was identified as the disciple of 
Ahmad Ghazzali, received even less attention. The Chishtis, on the 


496 The later Chishti generations found added interest in ‘Ayn al-Qudat through a 
comparison of his life and his tragic end with that of an importan Chishti mystic and 
martyr, Mas'ud Bakk (d. a.d. 1387). 
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contrary, celebrated Ahmad Ghazzall as a defining author of mystical 
literature. Ghazzall’s doctrine on sama, specifically, was at the heart 
of the Chishti canonical teachings. 

Glsudaraz’s commentary demonstrates that the author felt an 
intimate affinity with ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Similar to him, Gisudaraz was an 
original thinker and an open-minded mystic who was receptive to 
varied expressions of faith and venues for acquiring knowledge. At a 
time when the Chishti sufis were discouraged from learning any other 
language besides Persian and Arabic, Gisudaraz had acquired 
knowledge of Hindi, Deccani, and Sanskrit, which were considered 
the languages of the heathen and the polytheist. Moreover, he exercised 
an unconventional approach to writing that was in variance with the 
Chishti stance on this subject. The Chishti shaykhs did not favor 
writing, and our understanding of them is confined to the malfuzat 
(discourses) that their disciples, at a later point, committed to writing 
by having memorized the teachings and the sayings of their teachers. 
Gisudaraz was one of the first Chishti who authored his own texts. He 
was a prolific writer and produced close to two hundred books in 
Arabic, Persian, and some in Deccani. Sharh-i Tamhidat, also known 
as Sharh-i Zubdat al-Haqaiq, is among this important collection of 
original writings . 497 

Gisudaraz organized the commentary, after the Tamhidat, in ten 
chapters. Each section followed a large selection of passages from the 
corresponding chapter in the Tamhidat. The selections were those that 
Gisudaraz deemed important and/or complex. They included 
discussions on the verses from the Qur’an, the mysteries of the unseen, 
the lights of Muhammad and Satan, the opening of the heart as a stage 
in the process of illumination, mystical disciplines such as fasting and 
prayer, the wayfarer’s attitude toward his body and its needs, mystical 
birth and death, faith, habitude, and sama. The opening passage of 


497 Other titles by Khawaja Gisudaraz include the following: 

(1) Shark Mashariq al- Anwar (A Commentary of the Rising Places of the Lights), 

(2) Shark Awarif al-Ma'arif(A Commentary on the Benefactions of Knowledge), 

(3) Shark Adab al-Murld (A Commentary on the Rules of the Novice), (4) Shark 
Fusus al-Hikam (A Commentary on the Bazels of Wisdom), (5) Tarjumih Risalih 
Qushayriyih (Translation of the Treatise of al-Qushayrl), (6) Haza’ir al-Quds 
(The Enclosed Pastures of Holiness), (7) Risalat Istiqamat al-SharVah bi-Tariqat 
al-Haqlqah (A Treatise on How the Shari'a Goes Straight by the Way of the 
Truth), (8) Asmar al-Asrar (Night Discourses on the Secrets), (9) Maktubat Farsi 
(Persian Writings), (10) Malfuzat Musammd bi-Jawdmi‘ al-Kalitn (A Book of 
Sayings Called Concise Aphorisms). 
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Sharh-i Tamhidat recaptures the opening lines of the Tamhidat, 
followed by the interpretation of the author . 498 

“Follow the light that was sent down with him .” 499 He called him light 
and called the book light also. He commanded all to follow that book 
and made the following of it as the following after Muhammad. 
Therefore, He brought everything out in the same garb: Muhammad as 
light, the book as light, and the one who was the follower of Muhammad 
as light. And so it is light upon light. Hearken, and make your mind 
clear, these words are more delicate and subtle than what I am saying. 
Do you know what he is saying? The Qur’an came from God and 
Muhammad came from God. Muhammad came from God in the same 
way as Qur’an came from God. You call one uncreated: consider that 
jewel to be the amaranth of this jewel. This is a seemly metaphor. Since 
you are a man of gnosis, draw your heart hither and know that if by 
Qur’an you understand the paper, ink, and the words, that is not the 
Qur’an. There is a Qur’an beyond this one, which this is a sign of. Also, 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, has hands and feet and a body. But 
that is not Muhammad. Muhammad is beyond that as the source of 
mercy. The Qadi , 500 peace be upon him, is in accord with my sayings. 

‘Ayn al-Qudat begins the Tamhidat with the central argument of his 
teachings that “everything is light.” He appeals to Qur anic verses and 
explains that the scripture and the Prophet are manifestations of light. 
Gisudaraz opens the commentary by following closely the initial 
words of the Tamhidat. He proceeds by approaching the selections 
chronologically according to their order of appearance in the 
Tamhidat. Throughout the work Gisudaraz’s methodology is to 
highlight the crucial concepts or phrases in each passage as the starting 
point of his discussion. The Tamhidat was an important text for 
Gisudaraz who regarded its teachings to be so profound and complex 
that he deemed the novice among his disciples incapable of approaching 
this text. Therefore, he forbade his beginning students access to the 
Tamhidat and used it in teaching those disciples who were experienced 
in mystical learnings. Gisudaraz’s detailed and elaborate commentary 
on the Tamhidat was intended for such readers. 


498 Gisudaraz, Shark Zubdat al-Haqaiq al-Ma‘ruf bi Sharh Tamhidat, edited by 
‘Ata Husayn (Hyderabad: Mum Press, 1945), pp. 3-5. 

499 Qur’an, 7: 157. 

500 Gisudaraz is referring to Ayn al-Qudat as qadi, meaning the judge. This term 
is the singular form of qudat, which is part of his name. In general, judge can mean 
scholar of religious law, or the judge of the needs of the humankind. In certain 
contexts this word has been used to refer to warriors who have sacrificed themselves 
for the cause of Islam. 
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Mas'ud Bakk 

Glsudaraz completed the commentary in Delhi where one of his fellow 
mystics named Mas'ud Bakk was also engaged in studying ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat. Mas'ud Bakk whose full name was Shir Khan Mas'ud Bakk 
Ahmad Mahmud Nakhshabi Bukhari, was a member of the nobility 
from the Bukhara region in Transoxania. After experiencing a mystical 
state he abandoned his life of privilege, joined the Chishti order in 
India, and spent the rest of his life there. Hagiographical sources 
associate Bakk with Shaykh Nizam al-Din al- Awliya’ and identify him 
as the disciple of the Chishti Shaykh Rukn al-Din ibn Shihab al-Din 
Imam, next to whom he is resting in peace at the Ladu Saray district 
of Delhi. 501 It is common knowledge that Mas'ud was executed upon 
the order of his kinsman, King Flruzshah Tughluq, but the dates of his 
birth and his death are not known. Tarikh Jami Awliya Dihli (The 
Comprehensive History of the Saints of Delhi) records his date of 
execution toward the end of the fourteenth-century. 502 Carl Ernst’s 
analysis of the reception of Mas'ud Bakk in the medieval and the pre- 
modern Indian hagiographies, indicates that his execution must had 
occurred during the tumultuous final years of Flruzshah Tughluq’s 
reign, around a.d. 1387. 503 

Bakk was known and has been remembered as a poet, a mystic, a 
member of the nobility, and a martyr. His collection of poetry consists 
of about one thousand four hundred couplets on familiar mystical 
themes and motifs. A review of several manuscript copies of his poetry 
at libraries in Delhi and Hyderabad reveals that Bakk’s poetry is on 
subjects that appear in the writing of most mystics, including ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat. Through the collection, Bakk does not refer to ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
by name. This is not the case with his prose treatises, Mir at al-'Arifin 
(The Mirror of the Gnostics), and Umm al-Sahaiffi Ayn al-Maarif 
(The Source of Books on the Source of Gnosis), which include several 
references to ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his writing. Bakk’s reputation as a 


501 On September 27, 2008, Ladu Saray witnessed a horrific case of suicide 
bombing. The news coverage did not mention the existence of the shrines in close 
proximity to the site of the explosions at the Mehrauli market. ‘Abdal-Haqq’s remark 
that Bakk is resting in peace as a stranger, seems to still be valid in respect to the 
general public who does not pay enough attention to this remarkable mystic. 

502 Tarikh Jami' Awliya Dihli, MS 28, ‘Asifiya Collection. 

503 Carl Ernst, “From Hagiography to Martyrology: Conflicting Testimonies to a 
Sufi Martyr of the Delhi Sultanate,” History of Religions, 24.4 (May, 1985): 318. 
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poet cast a shadow of doubt on his abilities as an analytical writer . 504 A 
close reading of his prose literature refutes any such suspicion for his 
mystical prose was intended to instruct and enlighten advanced 
initiates and accordingly adhered to discursive and analytical methods 
of presenting mystical arguments. 

The interest of Bakk in ‘Ayn al-Qudat was acknowledged in the 
ChishtI biographical annals. These sources sealed the memory of Bakk 
as an ecstatic martyr and compared both his writing and his tragic end 
with the work and life of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. A classical source in this genre 
is Akhbar al-Akhyarfi Asrar al-Abrar (TheTales ofthe Elite Concerning 
the Mysteries of the Holy Ones) composed by the famous sixteenth- 
century scholar and hagiographer ‘Abdal-Haqq Muhaddith ibn Sayf 
al-Dln al-Qadiri al-Dihlawi. The following passage, which Ernst 
provides in his study of Bakk, is from ‘ Abdal-Haqq’ s entry on Bakk 
and his relationship with ‘Ayn al-Qudat. 

He was in the extremity of intoxication, one of those intoxicated with 
the wine of unity, who smash their glasses in the wine-house of reality. 
He spoke intoxicated words; no one in the Chishti order had ever 
revealed the secrets of reality so blatantly or acted so intoxicated as he. 
They say that his tears were so hot that if they fell on one’s hand it would 
be burned. He wrote many works on the science of Sufism and 
unification. He had one work named Tamhidat, based on the Tamhidat 
of Ay al-Qudat Hamadhani; many subtle realities are contained 
therein . 505 

Umm al-Sahaiffi Ayn al-Maarif is the text that ‘Abdal-Haqq identifies 
as Bakk’s Tamhidat. ‘Abdal-Haqq was familiar with the work of Bakk 
and was not mistaken about the title of the treatise. A close reading of 
his entry on Bakk demonstrates that the treatise under consideration 
must had been known both as Umm al-Sahaif and the Tamhidat. 
‘Abdal-Haqq does not mention the title Umm al-Sahaif but quotes 
passages from this text, which he identifies as the Tamhidat. Through 
the text, Bakk refers to himself by the title of Darwish. This has resulted 
in cataloging Umm al-Sahaif in the Asifiyya index of manuscripts 
under “Darwish” as its author. In one place, ‘Abdal-Haqq compares 
Bakk’s two treatises Mir at al-Arifin and Tamhidat as follows : 506 


504 Glsudm&z, Maktubat, edited by ‘Ata Hussain (Hyderabad: n. p., 1943), pp. 124- 
33. This letter provides a prime example in Bakk’s capacity for discursive and analytical 
reasoning. Some scholars have argued that the letter must had been written by 
Gisudaraz and addressed to Bakk. 

505 Carl Ernst, “From Hagiography to Martyrology”, pp. 319-20. 

506 ‘Abdal-Haqq ibn Sayf al-Din al-Turk al-Dihlawi al-Bukhari, Akhbar al-Akhyar 
ft Asrar al-Abrar, MS 99, Catalogue no. 1, Tarajima, Farsi, (Hyderabad: Andhra 
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These passages are sufficient in attesting his learning and perfection. He 
has organized the book [Mir'at al-Arifin] in fourteen unveilings and 
described the reality of the soul in the fourteenth unveiling. Indeed the 
amount of knowledge that he outlines in this book is not as much as in 
the other book. 

This remark is additional evidence that Abdal-Haqq was well familiar 
with the texts that he identifies as Bakk’s mystical treatises. Moreover, 
the fact that his entry does not include any reference to the title Umm 
al-Saha’ if means that he is referring to the same text as the Tamhldat. 
The narrative by ‘Abdal-Haqq and the evidence from Bakk’s own 
writing, demonstrate that both titles were used in referring to the same 
treatise. Bakk uses these titles interchangeably through his writing. 
The following from the beginning of the manuscript where Bakk 
initiates his discussion identifies the ensuing text as Umm al-Sahaif fi 
‘ Ayn al-Maarif and the Tamhldat . 507 

This compilation was written upon the request of friends who are 
seeking the unveilings of the realities of the divine knowledge and the 
infinite mysteries. It was named Umm al-Saha if fl ‘Ayn al-Maarif so 
that it would be a companion to the travellers on the straight path and 
a nectar to the thirsty for the beauty of eternity. It is my hope that the 
concealed mysteries in Umm al-Kitab are expressed through this ink 
and manifest to the sight of observing the witnessing of those meanings. 
The testament of Darwish is to not disclose this book of mysteries to 
the uninitiated who are not aware of the secrets of the intrinsic mysteries 
and are content with mere science, and to not expose this excellent 
sublime to the mimicking pretenders who driven by the blindness of 
envy have shut the eyes of fairness and unrolled the tongue of mockery 
against the beholders of the truths. That is because the perception of 
mysteries requires a pure heart, focused mind, and intact reason. And 
this intention is not found in the pretenders and the lighthearted. The 
stage is that of study, striving, and diligence, which consists of the 
disciple and the teacher. That is why they have said “Witnessing without 
the striving is as martyrdom without the battle. This secret of his cannot 
be unveiled as his most exalted saying, ‘Those who strive in our (cause), 


Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and Research Institute), p. 190. The phrase 
comparing the two texts is not available in MS 33. The edited copy of the manuscripts 
includes the phrase, “in the other book,” but does not note its omission in one of the 
mansucript copies. See, Akhbar al-Akhyar fi Asrar al-Abrar , Vol. 320, edited by ‘Alim 
Ashraf Khan (Tehran: Danishgah Tihran Anjuman Athar wa Mafakhir FarhnagI, 
2005), p. 337. 

507 Mas‘ud Bakk, Umm al-Saha if fi Ayn al-Maarif MS 1444, Catalogue no. 1, 
Tasawwuf Farsi, (Flyderabad: Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and 
Research Institute), pp. 1-2. 
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we will certainly guide them to our paths .” 508 The introduction to the 
Tamhldat ... 

Bakk employs the word tamhldat, in the sense that ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
employs the term, in categorizing the discussions as introductions to 
mystical meanings. The title Umm al-Sahaif on the other hand, 
resonates with Umm al-Kitab (The Source of the Book) that appears in 
the prelude. It is the title of the tablet of the divine decrees and the first 
chapter of the Quran. In the present context, Umm al-Sahaif refers to 
the teachings that are revealed to a pure heart by divine sources. Umm 
al-Sahaif echoes these learnings through the discussion of the secrets 
of the unseen. In this manner, Bakk compares his writing with the 
divine scriptures that are the source and the mother of all writing. 
Bakk’s addressee is a reader who has the spiritual maturity and insight 
to perceive the meaning of the secrets that he is describing. Referring 
to himself as Darwish, Bakk states that it is the testament of Darwish 
that Umm al-Sahaif is kept from those who are not fit to approach the 
knowledge that it contains. His apprehension is in line with the 
concern that Gisudaraz expresses about protecting from the uninitiated 
the Tamhldat of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, and some of his own writing. Their 
attitude of secrecy is different from ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s self-conscious 
regret in the Tamhldat that he is revealing secrets, which he is 
forbidden to discuss with others. In the case of Bakk, he is not 
concerned about disclosing secrets but is worried that his words will 
reach those who are not qualified to read them. Therefore, he entrusts 
his will and his writing to a community of the connoisseurs who are 
clearly his chosen addressees. A community who will safeguard texts 
such as Bakk’s Umm al-Sahaif attests that Bakk, and also Gisudaraz, 
composed some of their writing for an elite community of mystic 
scholars among the Chishtis. In the case of Umm al-Sahaif the small 
number of the surviving manuscript copies is an indication of the 
limited circulation of this text. There are two manuscript copies of 
Umm al-Sahaif at the Asifiyya collection . 509 My attempts to find other 


508 Quran , 29: 69. 

509 Bakk, Umm al-Sahaif fi ‘Ayn al-Ma'arif MS 202, Catalogue no. 1, Tasawwuf 
Farsi, (Hyderabad: Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and Research 
Institute), p. 371. The scribe’s signature on the final page of one of the copies reads as 
follows: “This copy of Umm al-Sahaif is completed on the twentieth of the month of 
fasting, that is the blessed month of ratnadan, in the year a.h. 1320. This Umm 
al-Sahaif was copied in my pen, the humble wretch, Mir Ahmad ‘All.” The scribe of 
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surviving copies of the manuscript at locations in India were 
unsuccessful. The Asifiyya manuscripts were copied late at the turn of 
the twentieth century with an eleven years space between them: MS 
1444 was copied in a.d. 1892, and MS 202 in a.d. 1902. 510 The earlier 
copies of Umm al-Sahaif are either extinct or yet to be found. 

The stylistic and thematic influence of ‘Ayn al-Qudat on Bakk is 
most readily seen in Umm al-Sahaif or the Tamhidat. Bakk marks the 
“introduction to the Tamhidat” as the beginning of the ensuing 
chapters in the text. This choice of vocabulary is not coincidental for 
there are plenty of instances in the text that confirm the influence of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s Tamhidat on the author. Similar to this book, Umm 
al-Sahaif is divided into ten introductions ( tamhidat ) as follows: (1) 
Introducing the Reality of Affection (2) Introducing the Reality of 
Love (3) Introducing that in the Eyes of the Witnesses of the Unseen, 
Umm al-Kitab (The Source of the Book) is Manifest in Every Word (4) 
Introducing the Reality of the Humankind (5) The First Part in Regard 
to the Sending of the Letters of the Alphabet to Adam (6) The Second 
Part in Regard to the Sent Words (7) Introducing the Stages of 
Wayfaring (8) Introducing the Mute Remembering of the Saying that 
Peace be Upon Him is not Manifest Dhikr (9) Introducing True 
Infidelity, and (10) Introducing That True Faith also Has Stages. These 
chapters investigate the distinction between appearance and reality, 
and reason and knowledge by presence. In Umm al-Sahaif, Bakk 
appeals to ‘Ayn al-Qudat in order to support his own discussions. This 
is how the objective of his approach is different from that of Gisudaraz 
in his analysis of the teachings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Bakk pays careful 
attention to the process of transmission of learning from the teacher 
to the disciple and from the author to the reader. Accordingly, Umm 
al-Sahaif is to transmit Bakk’s divine learnings to the reader. Bakk 
compares this manuscript with divine texts, which have an exterior 
and an interior reality that make their message susceptible to varied 
degrees of interpretation. 511 Umm al-Sahaif argues that the 
understanding of the intrinsic meaning of such texts is contingent 
upon one’s dedication to learning and to striving on the mystical path 


the other manuscript copy is Mulla ‘Umar Ghaznawi Hanifi Chishtl. His signature 
follows a verbatum quotation of Abdal-Haqq and the reference to Ayn al-Qudat. 

510 MSS 202 and 1444 are the two copies that I was able to find and examine at the 
Andhra Pradesh Oriental Manuscripts Library and Research Institute in Hyderabad. 

511 Bakk, MS 1444, pp. 1-2. 
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in order to find the way into the heart where visionary witnessing may 
or might not occur. 

An intriguing moment in Umm al-Saha if is Bakk’s description of 
his own spiritual initiation into the rank of those who receive 
knowledge through visionary witnessing. His narrative resonates with 
‘Ayn al-Qudat’s when he uses the imagery of light and Quranic verses 
to describe his seclusion with Ahmad Ghazzali and the meeting with 
the Prophet Muhammad. Bakk depicts himself in the company of the 
Prophet Muhammad and four teachers and guides, two of whom are 
unknown to him. He identifies the other as Shihab al-Din [Rukn 
al-Din ibn Shihab al-Din Imam], and the teacher of his time Naslr 
al-Din [Naslr al-Din Chiragh Dihli ]. 512 They are respectively the 
teachers of Bakk and Gisudaraz. The Prophet Muhammad, whom he 
refers to as the pillar of faith, is seen following the group. Bakk sees 
himself trailing after them when he is ceased with a strange mood that 
makes him bewildered with love. At this instant, he perceives that the 
enlightenment of the soul is through the light of these four who are the 
repository of the light of Muhammad. Longingly, he wonders if he 
would be allotted a portion of their light . 513 

Would a ray from the radiance of their light reach this wretch from that 
pole of life who is “a blessed tree, an olive, neither of the East nor of 
the West ,” 514 from the light of the lamp that is in this four-fold glass of 
the brilliant star. He, in its niche is the pillar of faith and the pole of 
the universe. How would I know if this mad-man will receive a radiance 
of that light or not and if he will become its moth or not. 

Conveying this event through Qur anic verses and visions of light, 
Bakk continues with explaining that his five senses leave him 
emancipated and he approaches the divine assembly. One of the 
shaykhs calls him nigh, draws him close to his chest, and little by little 
kindles the light of his soul with the candle-light of the truth. This 
shyakh then touches his breast three times and opens the treasure 
chest of his heart and soul. Thereby, Bakk attains the light of waldyat, 
which in this context means mystical union with God. This event 
endows him with the knowledge of divine teaching. Bakk and ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat receive the light through the intervention of their shaykhs. 
In the case of ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the event with Ahmad Ghazzali leads to 


512 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

513 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 

514 Quran , 24: 35. 
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the opening of the eye of insight, which sets him on the path of 
visionary witnessing and prepares him for the unmediated meeting 
with the Prophet Muhammad. In the Tamhidat, he explains that he 
can endure the portion of the light that the Prophet bestows upon him. 
In a similar manner, Bakk is chosen as the recipient of the light of 
Muhammad that the Shaykh in his vision instills in him. This scene is 
reminiscent of the relationship between ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his mentor 
and the subsequent opening of his eye of insight. Bakk refers to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and his Tamhidat at several places in this manuscript and in 
Mir at al-Arifin. 

The writings of Bakk and Gisudaraz confirm that the Chishtii elite 
and the order’s defining authors were engaged in studying and 
discussing ‘Ayn al-Qudat. This was clearly the case in the generation 
of Bakk and Gisudaraz who belonged to the Delhi intellectual milieu. 
The work of these authors had an enduring influence on the following 
Chishti generations. 

Mirdn Ji Husayn Khudanama 

More than two centuries after the passing of Gisudaraz, Miran Ji 
Husayn Khudanama (d. 1668/1078) authored an expansive translation 
and analysis of Gisudaraz’ s commentary on the Tamhldat. Miran Ji 
was an important Chishti shaykh of Hyderabad who rose to this status 
from a secular background. His initiation into mysticism appear to 
had been foreordained. He was a civil servant in charge of the cavalry 
in the government of Sultan ‘Abdullah Qutb Shahi (r. a.d. 1625-72) 
who acknowledged his professionalism and promoted him to 
responsibilities that were reserved for his intimate deputies. Once he 
appointed Miran JI to the court of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah in Bljapur. 515 
Miran JI completed his assignment in a few days and was preparing to 
leave for Hyderabad when he learned that the famous local mystic 
Shah Amin al-Dln ‘All (d. a.d. 1705) had come out of his forty-day- 
seclusion ( khalwa ) and was accepting visitors. 516 Miran JI went to visit 


515 ‘Abd al-Jabbar Khan Malkapurl Hydirabadl, Mahbub Du al-Minanfi Tadhkirat 
Awliya Deccan , vol. 1 (Hyderabad: Rahman Press, 1900), p. 955. 

516 Ibid., pp. 116-20. Shaykh Amin al-DIn ‘All, also known as Amin al-DIn Ala’ 
was the son of Burhan al-DIn Janam ibn Miran JI Shams al- Ushshaq and belonged to 
a family of saints with great following in Bljapur. Amin al-DIn received his initiation 
robe ( khirqa ) from his father Burhan al-DIn Janam and replaced him as the religious 
leader in that area. He authored several treatises including the famous Chakl Natna 
(The Book of Handgrinder). Amin al-DIn was believed to have been born a saint and 
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the Shaykh and in the few hours that he spent in his presence, he 
entered the state of annihilation. 517 Consequently, he became a disciple 
of Shaykh Amin al-Din ‘All who in due time sent him back to 
Hyderabad to teach the disciples in that area. Miran Ji’s title, 
Khudanama (showing God) is in reference to his reputation as a 
teacher who enlightened many on the path of God. 518 Miran Ji’s 
commentary on the Tamhidat was aptly titled Sharh-i Sharh-i 
Tamhidat (The Commentary on the Commentary of the Tamhidat). 
It was composed in Deccani, a dominant language of the South, and 
made available to a large readership especially in Bijapur and 
Hyderabad. Miran Ji’s commentary consisted of translated passages 
from the Tamhidat of ‘Ayn al-Qudat and the commentary of 
Gisudaraz. It is accurate to say that his work was a Deccani rendition 
of the commentary by Gisudaraz. Through his writing, Miran Jl often 
refers to Gisudaraz by name in order to distinguish between his 
comments and those of Gisudaraz. The original manuscript copy of 
Sharh-i Sharh-i Tamhidat is available at the Salar Jung Museum 
Manuscript Library in Hyderabad. This copy was produced in a.h. 
1066 (a.d. 1656), twelve years before the death of the author. 519 A 
second copy dated a.h. 1182 (a.d. 1768) is available at the same 
library. 520 The following sample passage from this text is translated 
into English from the Urdu translation of the original Deccani. 521 

God said do anything that Muhammad orders. I have sent him for the 
purpose of guiding you. O friend, you see the black letters of the Qur’an 
on white paper. That is the appearance of the Qur’an, which is the words 
of God. Light is not visible in those black lines; they are called created. 
O dear, you have not heard the proverb that a king cannot mount a 
horse without its having been saddled and made ready, and the horse 
standing still and accepting that. This means that lest one reaches the 
love of the teacher, the love of God cannot be seen. 


miracles were attributed to him. The author of Tadhkirat Awliya Deccan, remarks 
that he was the teacher of Miran JI Khudanama. He died on 21 Ramadan, (d. a.d. 
1705/A.H 1116) and is buried in Bijapur. 

517 Ibid., pp. 956-57. 

518 Ibid., p. 957. 

519 Miran JI Husayn Khudanama, Sharh-i Sharh-i Tamhidat, MS 132. This copy 
has 233 folios. 

520 MS 133 is available in 195 folios. 

521 Professor Muhammad Athar kindly provided me with the Urdu translation 
that I subsequently translated into English. 
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If you do not have any love for the creator, then allow the love of the 
creatures. It means, not having the endurance for perceiving God, then 
one should first strive toward knowing oneself. That is why, these words 
mean that the sun is giving by nature and its light is illuminating. It 
means that the friend is the giver and the bestower of goodness. But 
this love induces temptation. In other words, the affection of the beloved 
sets the lover aglow. In his separation there is also a station where the 
lover cannot live without the beloved. It means, how the lover sees the 
face of the beloved gives light to his eyes and makes him assume the 
qualities of the beloved. 

This is a representative passage that appears in the Salar Jung catalogue 
description of the manuscript and also in Deccan min Urdu (Urdu in 
Deccan), which provides a comprehensive survey of the development 
of Urdu language and high literary culture in the South. This 
compilation is edited and commented on by Nasir al-Din Hashimi 
who is also the co-editor of the Salar Jung Catalogue of Urdu 
Manuscripts. Nasir al-Din Hashimi makes an interesting mistake in 
both sources when he introduces Miran Ji’s commentary of the 
Tamhidat: he ascribes the Tamhidat to Ahmad Ghazzali instead of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat. 522 This is an indication that up to this date ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzali remain closely linked in the literary 
culture of the Deccan. 

Other Indian authors whose writing involved ‘Ayn al-Qudat were 
‘Ata Hussain and Syed Shah Khusro Hussaini. Their interest in ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat was prompted by Gisudaraz’s relationship with him. In the 
1950’s ‘Ata Hussain edited and published manuscript copies of some 
works by Glsudaraz, including Shark Zubdat al-Haqaiq al-Marufbi 
Shark Tamhidat. The brief but informative introduction to the text 
listed the manuscript copies that ‘Ata Hussain was able to access in 
completing the edition. The editor reiterated that ‘Ayn al-Qudat held 
an important place in the writing of Glsudaraz. In the late 1970s, Syed 
Shah Khusro Hussaini published Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni-i 
Gisudiraz (721/1321-1422): on Sufism, which pointed to the 


522 Nasir al-DIn Hashml, Deccan Min Urdu, 2d ed., (New Delhi: QumI Ku Nasi 
Bara i Furuq Urdu Zaban, 2002), p. 163. 

He [Miran Ji Hasan Khudanama] composed several treatises in Deccani or Urdu 
language, among which the Commentary on Hamadhani Tamhidat or Tamhidat 
Commentary is noteworthy. He was also interested in poetry. The Commentary on 
Hamadhani Tamhidat is a book of mysticism, which is the translation of the 
composition of Shaykh Ahmad, the brother of Imam Ghazzali. 
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significance of ‘Ayn al-Qudat for Gisudaraz. Sahib Hussaini who is 
currently the Chishti religious leader in Gulbarga of Deccan, 
highlighted the significance of sama for the Chishtis. The following 
chapter will concern itself with sama in the work of ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
and his teacher Ahmad Ghazzali. 



CHAPTER SIX 


SAMA' 


The word sama is derived from the Arabic root “s-m-” and means “to 
listen.” It is a technical term, which in the present context refers to 
singing, dancing, and listening to music as spiritually emotive 
stimulants. The Chishtis considered sama to be an important medium 
for connecting with the spiritual realms. In fact, practicing sama has 
been one of the distinguishing tenants of the Chishti order. The early 
Chishti scholars esteemed ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzali for 
their discussion of sama as a form of anamnesis or recollection of the 
instance of the covenant as a theophanic experience. Masu'd Bakk who 
was famous for his fondness of sama, provided valuable insight on 
dying as a consequence of sama. He explained that this death occurred 
on the fringes of a cosmos that the wayfarer entered by means of sama. 
This cosmos consisted of twelve constellations and seven planets that 
paralleled the twelve scales and the seven melodies of music . 523 The 
wayfarer went on his/her introvert mi’ raj (nocturnal travel) into this 
space by listening to music; which similar to Buraq served as a vehicle 
for the journey into the unseen spheres. The first song that invoked the 
soul to embark on its passage was related to the Moon, the second to 
Mercury, the third to Venice, the fourth was related to the Sun, the 
fifth to Mars, the sixth to Jupiter, and the seventh to Saturn. In this 
manner, Bakk explained sama as the wayfarer’s attunement to the 
vibrations of a cosmic reality. These planets and their corresponding 
constellations marked the proximity of the wayfarer to the homeland. 
The traveller who reached Saturn was at a point of no-return. He had 
gone far away from his earthbound existence and come so close to the 
instance of the covenant that his state could be defined in terms of a 
dying at the instance of having been born. At this stage, his soul was 
completely freed from his body and he was able to hear the words of 
the Truth. This kind of hearing eliminated the movement that overtook 
the body in sama ( hazat ). The stillness of his body was a sign that his 
sama had become permanent. That meant, the one who heard 


523 Mas ud Bakk, Marat al-'Arifm , edited by Abu Raja Muhammad ‘Abdal-Qadir 
(Hyderabad: Matba‘-i Mufid, 1892), pp. 162-63. 
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(i mustami ) had become one with the one who caused him to hear 
( musmi ). 

There were other Muslims who saw the affective quality of sama as 
an opportunity for Satan to accost the human kind and lead him/her 
astray. The discussion of sama and its permissibility concerned 
mystics, theologians, jurists, and commentators of the Quran and the 
hadith. Traditionists and jurisprudents Muhammad ibn Ismail 
al-Bukharl (a.d. 810-870) and Abu al-Husayn Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Nayshaburl (a.d. 817/821-75) collected detailed records on the 
treatment of sama by the Prophet and his companions. Al-Qushayrl 
whose encyclopedic compilation of mystical concepts was the subject 
of a commentary by Khawaja Banda Nawaz Glsudaraz, was frequently 
cited by those Muslim mystics who established the theoretical basis for 
the debate on sama. Al-Qushayrfs entry on sama traced this discourse 
among Muslim scholars and theologians to the eight-century. By the 
tenth-century, the discussion of sama had become prevalent and 
during the time of al-Qushayrl, the eleventh -century, it was treated as 
an established theme in mystical and religious texts. 

The first Muslim mystic who introduced sama to his followers in 
India was Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn Uthman al-Jullabl al-HujwIrl (d. a.d. 
1072/1077), best known as the author of the oldest Persian treatise on 
mysticism, Kashf al-Mahjub Li-Arbab al-Qulub (The Unveiling of the 
Concealed for the People of the Heart). He was born in Hujwlr in 
Ghazna, traveled extensively in the region, and after a long stay in Iraq 
ended up in India. 524 Al-HujwIrl settled in Lahore where he completed 
the Kashf al-Mahjub, his only surviving text. 525 His scholarship had a 


524 Hujwlrl, Kashf al-Mahjub: The Oldest Persian Treatise on Sufism , translated by 
Reynold A. Nicholson (Lahore: Islamic Book Foundation, 1976), pp. xviii, 91. 
Nicholson explains that Hujwlrl did not move to Lahore on his own volition but was 
taken there as a prisoner against his will. As a result he lost access to his books, which 
were left behind and had difficulty completing Kashf al-Mahjub. Nicholson’s 
translation of the text reads: 

My Shaykh had further traditions concerning him, but I could not possibly set down 
more than this ( andar waqt-i man diqi bud u az in mumkin na-shud ), my books having 
been left at Ghazna — may God guard it! — while I myself had become a captive among 
uncongenial folk ( dar miyan-i najinsan) in the district of Lahawu, which is a dependency 
of Multan. God be praised both in joy and sorrow! 

525 Ibid., pp. xix-xx. Kashf al-Mahjub is Hujwlri’s only surviving text but he authored several 
others. Nicholson provides the following background on Hujwlrls writing. 

In the introduction to the Kashf al-Mahjub al-HujwIrl complains that two of his former 
works had been given to the public by persons who erased his name from 
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significant impact on later mystics who wrote on the subject of sama. 
The Ghazzali brothers aspired to Hujwiri. Ahmad Ghazzali’s classical 
treatise on sama entitled Bawariq al-Ilma ft al-Radd ‘ Ala Man 
Yuharrimu al-Sama (The Lightning-Flashes of Indication Concerning 
the Refutation of Those Who Declare Audition Forbidden in General), 
established him as a defining authority on this subject. The early 
Chishtis appealed to Ghazzali in their development of the discourse of 
sama. Bruce Lawrence explains: 

There are two extant treatises on sama, one in Arabic by a disciple of 
the foremost Chishti saint of Delhi, Nizam ad-din Bada uni (Awliya), 
the other in Persian by Sufi Hamid ad-din Naguri, a successor to the 
first Indian Chishti Shaykh, Mum ad-din Sanjari Ajmeri. Both Usui 
as-sama and Risalah-e sama contrast with one another but even more 
with the sole extant treatise from an early non-Indian devotee of sama . 526 

Lawrence is referring to Bawariq al-Ilma , which he identifies as the 
most important theoretical treatise on sama. The early Chishti authors 
considered this text as a theoretical manifesto on sama. In his analysis 
Lawrence observes that Marijan Mole gives prominence to only four 
Indian authors as the significant theorists of sama: ‘All Hujwiri, 


the title-page, and pretended that they themselves were the authors. In order to 
guard against the repetition of this fraud, he has inserted his own name in many 
passages of the present work. His writings, to which he has occasion to refer in the 
Kashf al-Mahjub, are — 

1. A divan (p. 2). 

2. Minhaj al-din, on the method of Sufism (p. 2). It comprised a detailed account 
of the Ahl-i Sulfa (p. 80) and a full biogrpahy of Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj 
(p. 153). 

3. Asrar al-khiraq wa ’l-maiiunat, on the patched frocks of the Sufis (p. 56). 

4. Kitab-i fana u baqa, composed “in the vanity and ranshness of youth” 

(p. 60). 

5. A work, of which the title is not mentioned, in explanation of the sayings of 
Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj (p. 153). 

6. Kitab al-bayan li-ahl al-‘iyan, on union with God (p. 259). 

7. Bahr al-quliib (p. 259). 

8. Al-Riayat li-huquq Allah, on the Divine unity (p. 280). 

9. A work, of which the title is not mentioned, on faith (p. 286). 

None of these books has been presevred. 

526 Bruce B. Lawrence, “The Early Chishti Approach to Sama ,” in Islamic Society 
and Culture: Essays in Honour of Professor Aziz Ahmad, edited by Milton Israel and 
N.K. Wagle (New Delhi: Manohar, 1983), pp. 74-75. 
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Glsudaraz, ‘All Hamadhanl, and Muhammad Nurullah. 527 Lawrence 
focuses on the contributions of other ChistI authors whose discussions 
on sama were recorded in the form of independent essays, chapters in 
hagiographies and religious books, and oral conversations that 
appeared in the malfuzat (discourses). 528 These sources also paid 
homage to Ahmad Ghazzall and acknowledged his authority in the 
discussion of sama. This is a strong indication of the breath and depth 
of Ghazzall’ s influence on the ChishtI authors. 

Sama as a Muslim spiritual practice was taken to India by mystics 
from other lands. The founder of the ChishtI order in India, Khawaja 
Mum al-Dln Muhammad Hasan Sijzl ChishtI (a.d. 1142-1236), 
similar to his precursor Hujwlrl, was an avid lover of music who came 
to India as a foreigner. He was born in Sistan or Sljlistan (in present- 
day Iran) and went to India in a.d. 1193. In contrast to the members 
of the Suhrawardl order who shunned the practice of sama , 529 he held 
sama sessions in his house and listened to music every evening. 530 
Mu'ln al-Dln and his disciples institutionalized sama among the 
Chishtls. 531 Their effort was reinforced by a wealth of theoretical 
writing that was produced by the later generations of the Indian 
Chishtls among whom Glsudaraz and Mas'ud Bakk receive special 
recognition. 

The opponents of sama argued that it distracted the soul from God 
and incited in it fanciful passions that were in tune with the desires 
and deceptions of the ego. Those in support of sama stated that it was 
a medium for elevating the soul into the spiritual realms where it was 
susceptible to varied spiritual awakenings. Al-QushayrI defined sama 
as the pleasant voice/sound, which is an ornament of the Qur’an and 


527 Ibid., pp. 72-73. Cf. Marijan Mole, “La Danse extatique en Islam,” in Sources 
Orientales , no. 6, edited by Denise Bernot, Anne-Marie Esnoul, et al. (Paris: Seuil, 
1963), pp. 147-280. Marijan Mole is another scholar who provides valuable 
information on the reception of sama among the early ChishtI. Her analysis identifies 
a few authors as the authority in this domain. 

528 Lawrence, “The Early ChishtI Approach to Sama ,” p. 74. 

529 Ibid., pp. 80-81. Bruce Lawrence expresses astonishment that both Abu Najlb 
al-Suhrawardl and his nephew Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, who were, to use the 
author’s words, “direct spiritual descendants of Ahmad Ghazzall,” are said to had 
been disinclined toward sama. He suggests that their own mystical experiences or 
pressure from the Muslim community could be factors in determining their attitude. 

530 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad al-Husaym-i Gisudiraz, p. 122. 

531 The Suhrawardls were the disciples and the followers of Shihab al-Dln Abu 
Hafs ‘Umar Suhrawardl. The consensus is that members of this order did not favor 
sama, even though there are references to sporadic instances to the contrary. 
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a sign from God. 532 Like al- Bukhari and Hujwiri, he explained that 
people are drawn to beautiful sounds; children become calm and 
peaceful upon hearing music and song; and certain animals, like the 
camel, bear heavy burdens on long and arduous journeys by hearing 
the songs of the driver. 533 Al-Qushayri referred to his mentor Abu ‘All 
al-Daqqaq (d. a.d. 1015) who called attention to the interference of 
the ego ( nafs ) in sama and explained that audition of music was 
forbidden for ordinary people because their ego had dominance over 
them and stimulated them toward vain fancies. Those persons who 
were aware of what a formidable companion and adversary the ego 
was, could engage with their ego by taking part in sama. Therefore, 
sama was permissible for the ascetics on account of their strivings on 
the path. It was favored for the mystics for the vitality of their hearts. 534 
Qushayri explained that sama affected the soul and each member of 
the body. When it afflicted the sight it brought tears to it; the tongue it 
brought songs to; the hands it moved to rend the garment; and the feet 
it set to dancing. 535 

Ahmad Ghazzali defined music as the “arrangements of notes and 
spiritual analogies,” which humans were innately drawn to. He 
explained that sama awakened the heart of the mystic and took it 
toward God. 536 Bawariq al-Ilma celebrated sama as a medium for the 
transcendence of the soul. In this state, spiritual forces, which bore the 
presence of Satan, were tangible and audible. Considering that Bawariq 
al-Ilma presented a rhetorical defence of sama against its opponents, 
Ghazzali avoided any direct reference to the instrumental role of Satan 
in the awakening of the soul. He hinted at this subject discreetly 
through the imagery of contrasting lights. 

When the bodily members are united in affairs which are suitable, the 

law of contention is removed, and the law of mutual agreement appears. 

Contention pertains to darkness and mutual agreement to light, and 


532 Al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushaynya, p. 469. 

533 Al-Hujwirl, Kashf al-Mahjiib , edited by Mahmud ‘AbidI (Tehran: Surush, 
2004), pp. 584-85. 

534 Al-Qushayri, Al-Risala al-Qushayriya , p. 472. 

535 Ibid., p. 482. 

536 Ahmad Ghazzali and ibn Abl al-Dunya, Tracts on Listening to Music: Being 
Dhamm al-Malahl by Ibn abl ’l-Dunyd and Bawariq al-Ilma by Majd al-DIn al-Tust 
al-Ghazdll, translated by James Robson (London: The Royal Asiatic Society, 1938), 
p. 72; henceforth, Tracts on Listening to Music. 
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when the darkness is removed and the light spread abroad, matters and 
verities are revealed which could not be reached by a thousand efforts . 537 

Following after al-Qushayri, Ghazzali explained that music and 
singing freed the senses and allotted a portion of the secrets of the 
unseen to each bodily member. He based his discussion of sama on 
the contrasting properties of harmony and discord or light and 
darkness. These contrasts complemented each other and enabled the 
wayfarer to distinguish between the cacophony of the ego and the 
affinity of the spiritual realms whose vibrations cleansed the heart. 
Satan had a share in the heart of mankind and was inevitably met 
when the heart was opened through sama. Ghazzali limited the 
discussion of this subject to the symbolism of contrasting lights. His 
objective was to defend and promote sama against the objections of 
the jurists of his time who in comparison with the jurists of the past 
were like the cronies of the rulers in contrast to the “godly, energetic, 
and religious” saint/jurists . 538 Their judgement on sama was groundless 
since “... if they blame the poor, saying that their audition is not 
permissible, they do not follow the provisos of the saints of the past. 
They are deserving of blame for not following what the godly jurists of 
the past were engaged in .” 539 Ghazzali welcomed the temptations of 
Satan in sama since it was the “negative-guide” whom mystics like 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, Ghazzali, and Mansur ibn al-Hallaj diligently pursued 
in gauging their own spiritual cohesion and in navigating their way 
toward the beloved. Sama was an opportunity to rend the veils that 
separated these wayfarers from God. 

Different Views on Sama : Ibn Abi al-Dunya and Ahmad Ghazzali 

It was agreed that sama was a delicate issue. The traditionalists and 
the Sufi sects, the Naqshbandia and the Qadaria, considered sama too 
dangerous and risky to try. Those mystics who engaged in sama ' 
approached it as a sacred ritual that was performed under the 
supervision of a master. Junayd listed three conditions for sama: time, 
place, and the brethren. Sama sessions were to be held in specific 
physical and emotional environments, and in the company of 
individuals whose assembly perpetuated meditation on the divine. 


537 Ibid., pp. 72, 123. 

538 Ibid., pp. 117-18. 

539 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Sama, with all its attending dangers, was a sacred experience because 
it invoked the memory of the primordial covenant ( mithaq ) between 
man and God when God addressed His supreme creature with the 
question: “Am I not your Lord?” 540 In the terrestrial realm, sama was 
conceived as an echo of that call. 541 Jalal al-Dln Rumi is renowned for 
his adherence to sama, which he celebrated as the memory of the 
union between the lover and the beloved and the pledge of love that 
was exchanged between them. The Tale of the Reed (Nay Namih), is a 
most expressive instance of this focus in the work of Rumi. 542 The 
central character of the poem is the musical instrument reed that 
laments its separation from its natural abode at home with the beloved. 
The opening lines of the poem invite the listener to hear this tale of 
love and separation: “Listen to the reed how it tells a tale, complaining 
of separations 1 1 Saying, ‘Ever since I was parted from the reed-bed, my 
lament hath caused man and woman to moan.” 543 This is how Tale of 
the Reed places sama at the center of action in the poem. The voice of 
the reed is an echo of a durationless instance (an) of union between 
the lover and the beloved. That instance is manifest in the voice of 
God, which reverberates through all of the creation. 

Those who vouched for sama were confronting the view that 
condemned it as a medium utilized by Satan to tempt man astray. The 
opponents of sama even argued that its enjoyment was a sign for the 
approach of the end of time. Two classical authors on this debate were 
Abu Bakr ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ubaid ibn Abl al-Dunya 
al-Qurashl al-Baghdadl (d. a.d. 823-94) and Ahmad Ghazzall. Their 
treatises appeared in James Robson’s Tracts on Listening to Music: 
Being Dhamm al-Malahi by Ibn abi ’l-Dunyd and Bawariq al-Ilma by 
Majd al-Din al-Tusi al-Ghazdlu Ibn Abl al-Dunya and Ghazzall argued 
their positions by relying on the Qur’an, the tradition, the four schools 
of jurisprudence, and evidence from the life of the faithful. The 
following overview of their work provides a framework for 
understanding the significance of Ahmad Ghazzall and his student 


540 Quran, 7: 172. 

541 The soul of the humankind yearns for the voice of the beloved, which it accosts 
in the sound of music. Connection to the spiritual realms through audition of music 
was considered to exert healing effects not only on the soul but also the body. This is 
a subject that Abu Nasr al-Farabi (d. a.d. 951) and Avicenna discussed in their writing. 

542 This powerful overture to the Mathnawl casts sama as the occasion to 
remember the relationship between man and God. 

543 Rumi, “Nay Namih,” translated by Reyonld A. Nicholson, The Mathnawi of 
Jalahiddin Rumi, vol. 2. (London: Luzac & Co. Ltd., 1926), p. 5. 
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‘Ayn al-Qudat, for the Chishtls who remain devout practitioners of 
sama. 

Dhamm al-Malahl (Censure of Instruments of Diversion) is the 
earliest treatise by a Muslim author condemning sama. Ibn Abi 
al- Dunya was an important figure in the Abbasid court; he was the 
tutor to the caliphs, al-Mu‘tadid and his son al-Muktafi . 544 He 
composed several books on the principal vices that the pious must 
avoid. Audition of music was a great sin and a signal that would 
announce the coming of the Doomsday. At that time, those who 
entertained music, the author warned, will be metamorphosed into 
beasts . 545 Ibn Abi al-Dunya began his treatise by referring to the 
Prophet who said that the end will be at hand when music and wine 
are permissible, and earthquakes swallow the creatures, stones shower 
from the sky, and humans change into beasts. 

“Among the last of my people there will be swallowing up, pelting, and 
metamorphosis.” It was said, “O, apostle of Allah, When?” He said, 
“When the ma'dzif and the qainat appear, and wine is considered 
lawful.” The ma'dzif are musical instruments ( dldt al-tarab ), and the 
qainat are the singing-girls. And as for the pelting, it is the throwing of 
stones [from the sky, just as they were sent on Lot’s people, some on 
tribes and some on houses; and they will be sent on them] (ie. the people 
mentioned in the tradition ). 546 

Ibn Abi al-Dunya took as witness the house of the Prophet, the 
companions, important religious jurists, and state authority figures. 
He expanded on the subject of the metamorphoses and appealed to the 
status of Abu Huaira, one of the companions, who quoted the Prophet 
saying: “In the last time some of these people will be metamorphosed 
into apes and swine .” 547 Those present asked how that could be possible 
when these people testify to the unity of God, believe in the legitimacy 
of His Prophet, and fulfill the duties prescribed by Islam. He answered 
that the Prophet confirmed that these people fast and pray and perform 
the pilgrimage but pointed out that “They have employed stringed 
instruments, tambourines ( dufuf ), and singing-girls, and spent the 


544 Tracts on Listening to Music, p. 14. 

545 Ibid., p. 15. Robson lists the titles as follows: Dham al-Hasad (Censure of Envy), 
Dham al-Dunya (Censure of the World), Dham al-Ghadab (Censure of Anger), Dham 
al-Ghiba (Censure of Slander), Dham al-Fahsh (Censure of Obscenity), Dham 
al-Muskir (Censure of Intoxicants), Dham al-Malahi (Censure of Instruments of 
Diversion). 

546 Ibid., p. 19. 

547 Ibid., p. 22. 
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night at their drinking and their diversion, so in the morning they will 
have been metamorphosed into apes and swine.” Ibn Abl al-Dunya 
continued with similar descriptions of the grotesque end of these 
sinners. He expanded on other evils that involved music such as 
gambling, throwing dice, playing games like chess and backgammon, 
flying pigeons, fornication, and sodomy. He concluded that listening 
to music and songs corrupted the heart and distracted it from devotion 
to God. 548 He referred to the Umayyid caliph Yazld ibn al-Walld (d. 
a.d. 744), who warned his followers against music and singing on the 
grounds that these activities increased desire, decreased shame and 
inhibition, and destroyed manliness. If one could not avoid music, 
then he had to make sure to keep women and children away when 
listening to music because it stimulated sexual feelings. Music was 
intoxicating like wine, and could arouse erotic passions. Ironically, 
mystics used the same analogy of love, desire, and intoxication, to 
defend music as a medium for approaching God. 

Juxtaposed against Ibn Abl al-Dunya, Robson presents Ahmad 
Ghazzall and his manifesto in defence of music, Bawariq al-Ilma. In 
contrast to Ibn Abl al-Dunya s promise of the catastrophic visions of 
fear and the horrors of the Domesday, Ghazzall begins the treatise by 
remembering the pledge of love between man and God. He uses this 
framework to set the stage for the discussion of sama, which he defines 
as the echo of the voice of God during the covenance ( mithaq ). He 
explains that the soul remembers when God addressed it directly with 
the question “Am I not your Lord?” This memory attracts the soul to 
beautiful sounds and justifies the visceral longing of man for music 
and song. In this discussion, Ghazzall defines dance as the symbolic 
expression for the jubilance and elation of the soul when God 
acknowledged its prominence in the scheme of creation. 549 Ghazzall 
explains that all actions in sama have a spiritual meaning. He describes 
the significance of different dance gestures that are conveyed through 
the movements of the hand, feet, and the head. Rending of one’s 
clothes, whirling, or joining hands with another, are other topics that 
he elaborates. 550 

He provided a systematic description of sama as a powerful 
medium for emancipating the soul from the body, thus preparing it to 


548 Ibid., p. 27. 

549 Ibid., p. 99. 

550 Ibid., p. 100. 
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receive the illuminations that appear as a result of listening to music. 
He used classical sources, including the writing of Qushayri and 
Hujwiri, to counter the objections of the dogmatic jurists against 
sama. Ghazzali called attention to the religious leaders of the early 
Islam who were close to the teachings of the Prophet and similar to 
him were fond of music and singing. He argued that the adversarial 
approach to sama, which insisted on its prohibition, was in fact an 
indication of the wide popularity of music. Moreover, those who were 
deemed unfit to participate in sama, such as women and the novice, 
had once been so much in the view that their visibility provoked this 
kind of reaction. The concluding pages of Bawariq al-Ilma considered 
these issues in retrospect. 

As time went on, they permitted pious women who were of their number 
to look at them through windows and elsewhere, and [also allowed] 
their assembling with beardless youths who were pious, but not with 
others. Things went on like that till the common people imitated them, 
and the good was mingled with the corrupt, and the system was 
disordered. So everyone must look to his own state and what pertains 
to him and leave everything else, just like him who lives among the sick; 
so he must be occupied with himself alone. ... So it is now necessary for 
every pious person to apply himself to what is true and abandon what 
is vain. And similarly the audition which is approved among the saints 
is what we have mentioned. And when the good is mingled with the 
corrupt, every possessor of taste and ecstasy must apply himself to 
audition according to its established conditions, and not withdraw from 
it at the word of an objector and opponent, for that brings about the 
abandonment of imitating the saints ,.. 551 

Ghazzali points out that sama was a favored practice among the saints 
of God and the followers of the Prophet who even included women 
and the youth in the ceremony. Here, Ghazzali is rhetorically referring 
to the final words of Hujwiri on sama, which are also the concluding 
passages in his Kashf al-Mahjub. Hujwiri ends the last chapter, H 
al-Sama wa Bayan Anwahu (Concerning Sama and Describing its 
Kinds) in the following intimate and confessional words. He states “I 
who am A 1 i ibn ‘Uthman al-Jullabl” prefer that the novice are not 
allowed into sama sessions in order that their heart is not irritated by 
vile thoughts and they are not distracted from the path of God. Hujwiri 
warns against the dangers of sama, which include allowing women to 


551 


Ibid., pp. 113-14. 
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look at men during sama . 552 Ghazzali takes this observation as an 
indication of the popularity of sama and the strong presence of 
women and the novice at the sessions. He describes sama as a sacred 
ritual that must be approached with care and attention and reiterates 
that there are conditions to be observed but ultimately everyone is 
responsible for their own conduct and should be left to themselves. 

Following in the footsteps of Ghazzali, Gisudaraz interpreted the 
classical warning against the inclusion of the novice in sama as an 
indication that the youth and the uninitiated were widely participating 
in sama sessions and their presence prompted this discussion among 
the scholars of Islam. Gisudaraz explained that the warning was not to 
ban them from the sama sessions but to discipline them against idle 
thoughts and fancies . 553 According to Gisudaraz, the novice should 
not be prevented from participation in sama but must be supervised, 
made aware of this specific path, and instructed about its rituals. 
Gisudaraz emphasized specific conditions for “time, place, and 
brethren.” It is noteworthy that he was more liberal in his approach to 
sama than in his restrictive outlook on making ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
writing available to the initiates. 

Ghazzali provided detailed descriptions of his favorite musical 
instrument, the tambourine, which is an essential instrument in the 
ChishtI sama gatherings and during the course of the ‘ urs celebrations. 
Ghazzali represents the tambourine as a living symbol for the “cycle of 
existing things .” 554 The skin that covers this instrument is a symbol for 
“general existence,” and striking it symbolizes “descent of the divine 
visitations” that reveal the realities of the essence. Accordingly, the 
sound of the tambourine invokes these visitations and makes audible 
the secrets of the soul. The five bells that are attached to the tambourine 
represent the ranks of the prophets, saints, apostles, caliphs, and the 
imams. And “their combined sound is a reference to the appearance 
of the divine revelations and unrestricted knowledge by means of 
these realities in the hearts of saints and the people of perfection .” 555 
He explains that, sama is necessary for the holy persons because they 
are detached from this world and ready to connect with the other. 
Sama facilitates this transition. 


552 Al-Hujwlrl, Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 610. 

553 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husayni-i Gisudiraz , p. 129. 

554 Tracts on Listening to Music , p. 98. 

555 Ibid., p. 99. 
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Ayn al-Qudat and Sama 

‘Ayn al-Qudat described sama as a spiritual exercise that brought the 
wayfarer in contact with the illuminations of the divine realm. In the 
fourth chapter of the Tamhldat, “Know Yourself in Order to Know 
God,” he spoke of sama as a reality that involved the transformation 
of the heart when the light of God shined through the wayfarer and 
obliterated the fire of Satan. This experience was versified by some 
mystics who attested to the transformation while being in sama . 556 It 
is sound to associate sama with the relationship between ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat and his teacher, Ahmad Ghazzali, and the event of the 
“opening of the inner sight” that he attributes to their Hamadhan 
meeting. Moreover, sama seemed to have served as an occasion to 
bring these mystics in contact with their contemporary Chishti 
Shaykh, Qutb al-Din Mawdud (d. a.d. 1133), an important figure 
among the early founders of the order in Chisht. He is a venerated 
saint who at the age of twenty-six, or according to some sources 
twenty-eight, replaced his father, Khawaja Yusuf Chishti, as the leader 
of the order. Mawdud is said to have memorized the Qur’an by the age 
of seven. Miracles that are attributed to him include resurrecting the 
dead and invoking in his disciples visions of the unseen. 557 It is known 
that when Abu Nasr Ahmad Jam (a.d. 1049-1141), who was a disciple 
of the famous Abu Sa‘ld Abu al-Khayr, reached Herat, Mawdud went 
to visit him. He spent three days with this master and received 
teachings from him. 558 This is the only travel by Mawdud that is 
recorded in the biographical sources. The Chishti sources associate the 
memory of Mawdud with that of these Iranian mystics. Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Chishti (d. a.d. 1683), the author of the biographical 
dictionary Mir at al-Asrar (Mirror of Secrets) ranked Ahmad Ghazzali 
and ‘Ayn al-Qudat among the principal teachers of the Chishti order 
and placed them and Qutb al-Din Mawdud in the same category as the 
fourteenth generation of divine men after the Prophet. 


556 Tamhldat, sec. 85, p. 63. He is referring to the famous mystic Abu al-‘Abbas 
al-Qassab who always recited the following lines in sama: “We put a sight in the 
kernel of the eye 1 1 And fed it through the eye 1 1 Suddenly we chanced at the district of 
beauty || Now we are rid of both the sight and what is worth seeing.” 

557 Nizam al-Din Ahmad ibn Muhammad Siddiqi al-Husainl, Kardmdt al-Awllya, 
MS 123, Catalogue no. 505, Biographies, Persian (Hyderabad: Salar Jung Museum 
Library), pp. 396-98. 

558 Muhammad Wala Shukuh, Saflnat al-Awllyd’ dar Tim Sayr, MS 22, Catalogue 
no. 496, Biographies, Persian, (Hyderabad: Salar Jung Museum Library), folio 201. 
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The possibility of relations among these mystics during their life 
time, in the twelfth-century, may be attested by evidence from the 
Tamhidat. At one place in the Tamhidat ‘Ayn al-Qudat counts a 
person named Mawdud among his Shaykhs, but he does not explain if 
he is Qutb al-Din Mawdud Chishtl. He identifies Mawdud as an 
important Shaykh next to Shaykh Baraka, Ahmad Ghazzali, and 
Muhammad Ghazzali. This is the only time that ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
mentions the name Mawdud, which could indicate that although 
Mawdud was an important member of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s milieu, he was 
among them so infrequently that ‘Ayn al-Qudat did not mention him 
as often as the others. Mawdud was a popular name in medieval 
Ghazna and Herat . 559 The Mawdud of the Tamhidat was probably 
from that region rather than the Arab-speaking world, because he 
spoke Persian and ‘Ayn al-Qudat remembered him by a verse of 
Persian poetry that he frequently recited. This evidence supports the 
argument that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was probably referring to Qutb al-Din 
Mawdud Chishtl, from the region of Transoxania. In the introduction 
to Shark Tamhidat, ‘Ata Hussain reads the reference to Mawdud as 
proof that Qutb al-Din Mawdud is the individual in focus . 560 The 
present study, however, remains cautious about drawing definitive 
conclusions based on ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s reference since biographical 
dictionaries and writings by other Chishtl mystics do not speak about 
contact between Qutb al-Din Mawdud and ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadhanl. 
However, absence of recorded information on this subject does not 
refute its possibility for Mawdud could very well have traveled 
westward to Iran, met with Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘Ayn al-Qudat, and 
from there proceeded to Mecca on the same route that many of his 
predecessors had taken. The following will address the reference in the 
Tamhidat in light of these considerations. 

Tamhidat, similar to Mir at al-Asrdr, lists ‘Ayn al-Qudat, Mawdud, 
and Ahmad Ghazzali together as the spiritual elite of its discourse. It 
describes them as the rasikhunfi al-ilm, or the firm authorities on the 
knowledge of God: the ones who observe the light of Muhammad and 
Satan and express their visions through poetry. Against this 
background, ‘Ayn al-Qudat introduces Mawdud as his shaykh and 
even elevates him above Muhammad Ghazzali when he explains that 


559 It was a name that was used in the Ghaznawid court in that region. Mawdud 
was the son of Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud ibn Sabuktakin. 

560 Gisudaraz, Sharh Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 5. 
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he knew about the special relationship of Ahmad, Mawdud, and 
Baraka with God earlier than he perceived Muhammad Ghazzali is 
also one of them. Muhammad Ghazzali is the tenth Shaykh whom his 
invisible guides confirmed to be among the rank of the rasikhun fi 
al-’ilm . 561 They were endowed with a knowledge that is neither of this 
earth nor of the heaven: it is found in the heaven of the heart of the 
choicest seekers. These people endured difficult spiritual practices in 
preparing their heart for receiving secrets of the unseen. Glsudaraz 
defines rasikhun fi al-ilm or ‘ ulama bi- Allah to mean those who 
receive unmediated knowledge from God . 562 He pays homage to ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat for pointing the seeker in the direction of the China of the 
heart for understanding who these people are. ‘Ayn al-Qudat identifies 
the genesis of their knowledge to be the instance of the covenant when 
man accepted God’s pledge of love. He explains that there is a place on 
the path when the wayfarer sees God in his heart as he sees himself in 
the light of God. At this juncture, the distinction between the lover 
and the beloved is obliterated. Poetry and sama are effective mediums 
for cultivating the heart to accept this light. In order to further clarify 
this point ‘Ayn al- Qudat cites the following verse by Ahmad Ghazzali : 563 

O God, the mirror of your beauty is this heart. 

Our soul is rose petal and your love like the nightingale. 

In the beauty of your light I see myself without a self 

Thus in this world every one’s intent is he himself. 

These lines, an interpretation of the hadith “The believer is the mirror 
of the believer” ( al-muminu miratul-mu mina), provide the occasion 
for ‘Ayn al-Qudat to reiterate that Ahmad Ghazzali, Mawdud, ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat himself, and his other shaykhs, saw themselves and each 
other reflected in the mirror of their hearts. Their self-identification 
with one another and with God had a qualitative effect on their 
perception of the unseen in which they saw their oneness with and 
separation from God. This kind of understanding earned them the 
title rasikhun fi al-ilm because they were set on the path of constantly 
striving for a higher truth that removed them from their stance of 
separation and took them closer to union. This visionary mode of 
understanding defined their interpretation of faith and infidelity. The 

561 Tamhidat, sec. 366, pp. 281-82. 

562 Glsudaraz, Asmar al-Asrar, pp. 38-39. 

563 Tamhidat, sec. 366, pp. 280-81. 
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above cited poem by Ghazzali compares the ensemble of the enchanted 
mystics with intoxicated nightingales in the garden of love and gnosis. 
The garden of the poem — a metaphor for the garden of mirrors and 
the heaven that is found in the heart of the ecstatic lover — is where 
these lovers see and recognize each another in the illuminations of the 
unseen. This image is complemented with the poem’s meter pattern of 
ramal muthamman makhbun whose energetic tenor is readily 
adaptable to the beat of dance music in sama. This poem and the other 
stanzas that ‘Ayn al-Qudat employes in this section of the Tamhidat 
are the center of action that highlight the significance of sama for 
these mystics. Another important verse is the one that ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
says his Shaykh Mawdud was in the habit of repeating. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
lists this verse immediately after the poem by Ghazzali . 564 

Our Shaykh Mawdud repeated this verse often: 

If the ascetic reaches the beauty of that visage 

We can reach the district [of the beloved] with just one cry of huy 

He identifies Mawdud as his Shaykh but does not specify if he heard 
Mawdud directly, heard about his ways from others, or met him in his 
visions and dreams. Regardless, he makes it clear that he is intimately 
familiar with his Shaykh’s habit of repeating this very verse. 

This instance is the only time that the name Mawdud is mentioned 
in all but one of the manuscript copies of the Tamhidat. Mawdud’ s 
name is brought up a second time in the Paris manuscript copy of the 
Tamhidat . 565 The phrase, “our Shaykh Mawdud” identifies him as the 
subject of passage number sixty-seven on heresy, the black light of 
Satan, and meditation through prayer . 566 This passage immediately 
follows a verse that depicts God dancing as in sama, raising His hands 
in a gesture that the lover interprets to be a calling on him. God is 
heard saying that He is not inviting the lover; it is His way to move 
about in this manner . 567 ‘Ayn al-Qudat coordinates the memory of 
Mawdud sequentially with the image of God in the kind of jubilation 
that the wayfarer experiences in sama. He depicts the Mawdud of the 


564 Ibid., sec. 367, p. 282. 

565 Ibid, p. 48nl0. ‘Usayran observes this note in his manuscript edition. His 
observation is noted by Ahmad Mujahid. See, Mujahid, Majmui-yi Athar Farsi 
Ahmad Ghazzali , p. 269. 

566 Tamhidat, sec. 67, pp. 48-49. 

567 Ibid., sec. 66, p. 48. 
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Paris manuscript, preparing for salat (the Muslim ritual prayer). As 
Mawdud is meditating on his intention for the prayer and the 
orientation that his heart in going to follow in approaching God, he 
announces that he is an infidel. Wearing the garb of the infidel 
(. zunnar ), he decides to follow the route that will take him closer to 
God through infidelity. Similar to ‘Ayn al-Qudat and Ahmad Ghazzali, 
he is ready to dive into himself and sink into the black light of Satan. 
After Mawdud comes out of salat, he proves himself blasphemous by 
comparing himself with the Prophet . 568 

O Muhammad! You have not yet reached the middle of [the path of] 
reverence and have not yet been allowed into the dark veil whose keeper 
said: “Then by thy power, I will put them all in the wrong .” 569 Wait until 
they let you there: 

Without sight one cannot travel the path of wandering ( qalandarl ) 
Furtively one cannot go to the district of adversity 
Infidelity in itself is the basis of faith 
Leisurely one cannot go to infidelity 

Ahmad Mujahid, a Ghazzali scholar, argues that the mysterious 
Shaykh of this passage is Ahmad Ghazzali and not Mawdud . 570 It 
seems unlikely that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is referring to Ahmad Ghazzali for 
he does not describe him in this fashion at any other place in his 
writing. Moreover, the similarity between the verse that is cited in the 
present context and the one that Mawdud likes to repeat can be an 
indication that both passages are referring to the same person. The key 
word in these poems is the “district” ( kuy ) that the wayfarer wants to 
reach. Both passages, sixty-seven and two-hunred-eighty-two, are 
about the way to God through the domain of Satan. Mawdud’ s favorite 
poem compares the strivings of the ascetics with the vocative utterance 
huy, which is orthographically identical with the term “hawa,” 
meaning fancy and passion. These terms bring the picture full- circle 
to the point of departure toward God via the passions that are induced 


568 Ibid., sec. 67, pp. 48-49. 

569 Quran, 38: 82. 

570 Ghazzali, Majmuih-yi Athar. According to Ahmad Mujahid, this quotation 
was recorded among the ecstatic sayings of Ahmad Ghazzali and was thus attributed 
to him. He concludes that the mysterious shaykh of this passage was assumed to be 
Ghazzali. 
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by Satan. 571 In the other poem, the wayfarer admits that infidelity is the 
foundation of belief. If the Shaykh that ‘Ayn al-Qudat is referring to is 
Qutb al-Din Mawdud, then poetry and sama provide an appropriate 
occasion for recalling the memory of this ChishtI leader. 

In conclusion, ‘Ayn al-Qudat and the mystics of his milieu practiced 
sama with the understanding that the encounter with Satan was an 
important stage in reaching true faith in God. Sama was an opportunity 
to meet and greet Satan, the companion who could tempt mystics 
astray. He could also challenge them into asserting their stance beyond 
the chatter of ego toward an internal quiescence where God could be 
found in the echo of the covenance that pulsates through the soul. 
Satan was an indispensable adversary who could be employed in 
navigating the way to God for he knew the way and was intent on 
barring the seeker passage onto the canopies of the beloved. Those 
who understood this principle and set out searching for Satan in the 
hidden corners and the expansive valleys of their soul were regarded 
by Satan as worthy antagonists. Ahmad Ghazzali boasted about being 
such a person: a claim for which some scholars of Islam criticized him 
and accused him of infidelity. Sibt ibn ‘Abdallah al-Jawzi (a.d. d. 1256) 
and Sharaf al-Din Abu Barakat ibn al-Mustawfi al-Irbili (a.d. 1170- 
1239) reported that Ghazzali claimed that during his stay in Hamadhan 
Satan appeared to him and prostrated before him at the hospice where 
he was residing. This certainly refers to the prophetic saying, “my 
Satan has submitted” ( aslama shaytani). When Ghazzali was asked 
how that could be possible when Satan refused the command of God 
to prostrate before Adam, he reiterated that Satan repeated the action 
more than seventy times. Ibn al- Jawzi and al-Mustawfi questioned his 
faith in God and said that he fabricated this story in order to promote 
himself. 572 The meeting with Satan — fictitious or actual — illustrates 
that Ghazzall’s courageous faith in God compelled Satan to 
acknowledge this descendent of Adam worthy of his respect. There 
was a lesson for Satan to learn; through their interactions, Satan 
approached the moment of creation with the understanding that 
humankind is the created image of God. This incident provides an 
example for the kind of wayfaring that the seeker could venture as he 
navigated the atmosphere of sama where Satan was lurking to lure 


571 Mawdud ChishtI was a celebrity in the Deccan and an inspiration to the later 
ChishtI religious leaders. This notwithstanding, the emphasis on Satan and infidelity 
is not present in the work of the later Chishtls. 

572 Ghazzali, Majmuih-yi Athar, pp. 86-87. 
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and mislead his prey. Sama was a venture that took the wayfarer on 
the turbulent waters of his/her soul to a state of internal quiescence. 
Ghazzali even gave preference to sama over acts of worship. 

So the inner nature ( sirr ) of audition in its various ranks ( maratib ) 
comprises the verities of the five pillars; for prayer, pilgrimage, and the 
two testimonies pertain to external ranks, and fasting and almsgiving 
to internal ranks; and sometimes a man gets from audition perfections 
such as are not obtained from persistence in many acts of devotion. 573 

The Chishtis were in accord with Ghazzali on the subject of sama. 
Khawaja Gisudaraz approved of Ghazzali and his contemporary 
Chishti mystic Qutb al-Din Mawdud who considered sama to be 
superior to prayer. 

It must be noted though, that Glsudiraz was very particular about 
prayers and shariah in general, but he does not seem to have been a 
man who would take any criticism against sama', in which respect he 
is comparable to Ahmad al-Ghazall as seen through Bawdriq al-Ilma. 
In the following quotation of Shaykh Mawdud Chishti (d. 527/1132), 
cited approvingly by Glsudiraz, a clear implication of preference to 
sama' over prayers is discerned. When asked whether sama' was better 
than prayers, Shaykh Mawdud Chishti replied, “ a person prays with all 
its formalities, but still he is not certain whether his prayers will be 
accepted, for God might hear them or reject them. For us, sama is one 
of the “attractions” (jadhbah) of the Merciful ( al-rahman ). Prayer is 
doubtful in its being heard ( qubuh ), whereas sama' is “acceptance itself’ 
(‘ ayn-i qubul). 574 

This perspective on prayer and sama sheds light on 'Ayn al-Qudat’s 
description of Mawdud in the Tamhidat where he depicts him in the 
attire of the infidel, preparing for prayer and the meeting with Satan. 
His motive is to surrender his tainted humanity in total confidence to 
an affable God who is there, in the ravishing tunes that invoke 
memories of the homeland and arise in man the longing for the divine. 

Mawdud Chishti had a considerable celebrity in the Deccan and 
was the subject of a number of miniature paintings. The emphasis on 
the domain of Satan, however, was not an issue in the work of the later 
generations of the Chishtis. In the India of Gisudaraz, the controversy 
over sama was formulated in terms of the divisive impact of sama on 
the integrity of the already small Muslim population of India . 575 


573 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husayni-i Glsudiraz, p. 103. 

574 Ibid., p. 127. 

575 Ibid., p. 123. 
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The conflict between the ‘Ulama and the sufis during the Delhi Sultanate 
(602/1206-962/1555) was mainly focused on the question of sama . The 
Indian ‘Ulama , instead of condemning the institution through treatises 
and books as was the case in the classical period, tried to put an end to 
sama gatherings by calling meetings ( mahdar ) before the Sultans. They 
endeavoured to make the Sultans issue official interdicts against the 
organizations of sama, but they were never successful. 

The objection was that audition of music was a discord to the 
“harmonious relationship between the Sufis and ‘ordinary believers .’” 576 
Such criticisms did not dissuade the Chishtis from engaging in sama 
and institutionalizing it as a major tenet of their order. Gisudaraz and 
Mas'ud Bakk were important authorities in this debate. Like their 
predecessors, they utilized the teachings of Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat in their writing and developed important discussions in 
advancing the discourse on sama. Gisudaraz remained committed to 
sama in spite of the threats that were directed against him. His 
activities provoked Sultan Flruzshah Bahmani who was informed by 
members of the ‘ ulama that in sama gatherings some people 
prostrated before Gisudaraz. The king sent word to the Chishti sufi 
to hear sama in seclusion ( khalwat ). Siyar-i Muhammad l relates that 
after that Gisudaraz listened to sama from inside a room with a 
curtain separating him from the rest of the listeners .” 577 This warning 
demonstrates that the Sultan was politically threatened by the authority 
and popularity of Gisudaraz. He was not only a charismatic religious 
leader but also an openminded thinker who considered sama 
permissible for all members of the community irrespective of their 
religion and creed. This is how he used sama as an occasion to foster 
solidarity among the community members at large, even as the king 
interpreted it a “threat” to his own popularity and the integrity of the 
Muslim community . 578 

The early Chishti scholars joined Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat to the degree that often mention of one was followed by 
recalling the other. For the most part, they considered ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
important because he was the distinguished disciple of Ahmad 


576 Carl Ernst and Bruce Lawrence, Sufi Martyrs of Love: Tlte Chishti Order in 
South Asia and Beyond (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), p. 34. 

577 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husaynl-i Gisudiraz, p. 125. 

578 This attitude is current in Gulbarga where people from different walks of life 
are welcome at the dargah. Frequent sama and ghawwdll proceedings, especially 
during the ‘urs anniversary, are equally attractive for the Muslim and the non-Muslim 
pilgrims from different parts of India. 
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Ghazzall. Glsudaraz, however, approached ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
independently and composed the commentary with exclusive focus on 
him and the Tamhldat. Glsudaraz honored ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s 
interpretation of sama, the unseen, and his epistemology of lights. He 
felt such close affinity with ‘Ayn al-Qudat that he said he was in contact 
with the spirit ( ruh ) of this mystic who preceded him by two centuries. 
Glsudaraz reported meeting the spirit of other great men, the Prophet 
Muhammad, Murtada ‘All, Abu Yazid al-Bistami, al-Junayd al- 
Baghdadi (d. a.d. 909), and Ahmad Ghazzall. 579 His visionary 
unveilings reiterate that Glsudaraz held ‘Ayn al-Qudat and his teacher 
among the most distinguished men of God and among the teachers to 
whom the Chishti order aspired. 


579 Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad Al-Husayni-i Gisudiraz, p. 14. 
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The concluding pages of the Tamhidat praise Avicenna as a visionary 
philosopher. ‘Ayn al-Qudat considered Avicenna superior to his 
contemporary mystic Abu Sa'id Fadlallah ibn Abu al-Khayr (a.d. 967- 
1049) . 580 The two were in contact with each other 581 and their correspon- 
dence was the occasion for Avicenna to compose Risalat ila Abi Said 
ibn Abi al-Khayr fi al-Zuhd (The Treatise to Abi Sa'id ibn Abi al-Khayr 
on Asceticism). ‘Ayn al-Qudat states his preference for the Muslim 
Parepetatic philosopher as follows: 582 

But friend, did you not read in the Adhawiya treatise that Abu Sa id 
Abu al-Khayr — God’s blessing be upon him — wrote to Avicenna saying: 
“Guide me by proof.” Avicenna, the master, responded to him by way 
of the treatise, saying: “Entry into veritable unbelief and departure from 
notional Islam, and that you attend only to what is beyond the three 
figures [sic] so that you are Muslim and infidel. If you are beyond this, 
you are neither a believer nor an infidel. If you are below this, you are 
a Muslim and a polytheist. If you are ignorant of this, you should know 
that you have no value, and do not deem yourself among the totality of 
existing things.” Shaykh Abu Sa'id in the Masabih [sic] says: “These 
words caused me to attain what a lifetime of a hundred thousand years 
of worship would not.” 


580 Muhammad ibn Munawwar Abi Sa'id Mayhani, Asrar al-Tawhid fi Maqamat 
al-Shaykh Abi Said, 5th. ed. Vol 1, edited by Muhammad Rida Shafi'i Kadkani 
(Tehran: Intisharat Agah, 2003), p. 47. The correspondence with Abu Sa'id was the 
occasion for Avicenna to compose Risalat ila Abi Said ibn Abi al-Khayr fi al-Zuhd 
(The Treatise to Abi Sa'id ibn Abi al-Khayr on Asceticism). 

581 Mohammad Ebn-e Monawar, The Secrets of God’s Mystical Oneness or the 
Spiritual Stations of Shaikh Abu Sa'id [Asrar al-Towhidfi Maqamat al-Seyk Abi Sa'id], 
translated by John O’Kane (Costa Mesa: Mazda Publishers, 1992), pp. 300-302. Ibn 
Munawwar explains that these two masters were in correspondence with each other 
and had the occasion to meet in person in Abu Sa'id’s town, Meyhana of Khurasan. 
Upon their meeting at the hospice of the Shaykh, they withdrew from others and held 
private council for three days and nights. Avicenna departed afterward. When each 
was asked by his students separately about his impression of the other Avicenna 
replied “Everything I know, he sees!” and Abu Sa'id said “Everything I see, he knows!” 
In this manner, they emphasized their access to the body of knowledge that one 
articulates through knowledge and the other perceives by means of visionary 
enlightenment. 

582 Tamhldat, sec. 463, p. 349. 
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The Tamhidat is clear about ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s views on Avicenna, but 
ambiguous about the source and the context for Avicenna’s comment. 
Some scholars have argued that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was mistaken about the 
authenticity of this exchange between Avicenna and Abu Said because 
this passage is not found in any of the surviving manuscript copies of 
Avicenna’s Risalat al- Adhawiya, which the Tamhidat identifies as the 
source. Shafil Kadkani, the renowned scholar of Islamic mysticism, 
initially supported the view that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was mistaken about 
the identity of Avicenna’s addressee and mistook Abu Said Abu 
al-Khayr for Abu Sa‘d al-Hamadhani . 583 Shafil Kadkani revisited this 
statement on the basis of new textual evidence that he and some of his 
colleagues discovered a few years later. He explained that the exchange 
attributed to Avicenna and Abu Said was found verbatim in 
correspondence between them, which was cited in the Massignon 
copy of Zubdat al-Haqaiq. In the beginning of the passage ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat wrote “It is a memento from our Shaykh Ahmad — may God 
sanctify his sirr.” This is how ‘Ayn al-Qudat identified Ahmad Ghazzall 
as the one who brought this passage to his attention . 584 This new 
evidence led Shafil Kadkani to conclude that ‘Usayran’s edition of the 
Tamhidat misread the word ukhra (another) for adhawiya . 585 It must 
be noted that ‘Usayran includes the sentence on Ghazzall in his edition 
but places it at the end of the preceding paragraph following a couplet 
on infidelity on the path of love. Therefore, ‘Usayran’s reading 
associates Ahmad Ghazzall with the couplet and not the exchange 
between Avicenna and Abu Said. Reading this passage becomes more 
complicated as it attributes a text called Masdbih (Luminaries) to Abu 
Said, possibly by error since there are no records to indicate that he 
authored this treatise. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s reference to Avicenna and Abu 
Said is important in illustrating that he was referring to an actual 
document that was available in his time and known by him and 
Ghazzall. Moreover, the attention that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was paying to 
this topic by placing it in the conclusion of his most important work, 


583 Muhammad Rida Shaft! Kadkani, “Dar barih-ye Abu Sa id Abu al-Khayr,” 
Sukhan 19. 7 (1969): 694, 697-98. The author argues that ‘Ayn al-Qudat was mistaken 
about the identity of Avicenna’s interlocutor who is probably Abu Sa d al-Hamdhanl. 
Moreover, Avicenna did not write the Adhawiya treatise as a response to the question 
that Abu Sa id Fadlallah posed to him. The treatise was written for Al-Shaykh al-Amln 
Abl Bakr Muhammad ibn Abld. 

584 Abl Said MayhanI, Asrar al-Tawhid, vol. 1, pp. 51-52. 

585 Ibid., p. 52. 
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underscores the importance of Avicenna for him. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
evaluated the relationship between Avicenna and Abu Said to be one 
in which the mystic was seeking guidance ( arshadanl ) from the 
philosopher. This emphasizes the regard that he had for the visionary 
philosophers who stood in immediate vicinity to the stage of knowledge 
by proximity (, al-ilm al-ladunm). The philosopher had an advantage 
over the mystic because of his ability to contemplate and discuss 
supra-rational realities by means of discursive reasoning, which in the 
final analysis argued for the limitation of reason. 

Muhammad Qutb al-Din Ishkiwari (d. a.d. 1088/95) the author of 
Mahbub al-Qulub (The Beloved of the Hearts) approached the 
exchange between Avicenna and Abu Said in the context of the 
Quranic allusions. Ishkiwari argued that “veritable unbelief’ finds its 
genesis in the verse “Whoever rejects Evil and believes in Allah,” that 
vouches for renouncing anything that is other than God. 586 He 
explained that Avicenna’s words “anything except God” mean the 
corporeal world of transition and chance possibilities. “Notional 
Islam” is nominal assent to faith as is verified in the verse “We 
believe.” 587 And the “three figures” are the people of paradise, the 
people of hell, and the people of a rdf (a place between paradise and 
hell which resonates with the purgatory of the Christian faith). One 
who pays heed to these divisions is a believer in God and a non- 
believer in anything other than Him. One who goes beyond the three 
figures but stops at that point in his quest, is neither a Muslim nor an 
unbeliever because these definitions do not apply to him. But, if he is 
below the three, he is a polytheist on the grounds that he is submissive 
and obedient in his belief but turns to other than God in finding his 
faith. Anyone who is ignorant of these divisions is not worthy of 
mention and consideration. 588 A different analysis is provided in a 
marginal note which appears in one of the copies of the Avicenna/ Abu 
Said correspondence manuscripts. The anonymous commentator 
explains that Avicenna’s “three figures” stand for the stages of belief 
and heresy that the wayfarer goes through: (1) Muslim and infidel (2) 


586 Quran, 2: 256. “Whoever rejects Evil and believes in Allah hath grasped the 
most trustworthy Handhold, that never breaks.” 

587 Ibid., 49: 14. “We believe.” Say, “Ye have no faith: but ye (only) say, ‘We have 
submitted our wills to Allah,’ for not yet has Faith entered your hearts.” 

588 Qutb al-Din Ishkiwari, Avicenna bi Rawayat-i Ishkiwari andArdkani, translated 
by Ahmad Husayni Ardkani (Tehran: Intisharat Amir Kabir, 1985), pp. 59-60. 
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neither a believer nor an infidel, and (3) Muslim and polytheist. He 
explains, to be simultaneously a Muslim and a polytheist marks the 
state of consciousness that is known as the Doomsday and al-tamma 
al-kubra (the Great Event) that is mentioned in the Quran. The seeker 
is not going to have any other Doomsday past this stage. 589 More 
specifically, the author is describing a stage when the wayfarer 
experiences his consciousness as the convergence of the absolute 
acceptance of the word of God ( itlaq ) and its repudiation ( tafsll ). 590 
These brief remarks by the commentator lead the reader to conclude 
that the Doomsday of the wayfarer is the uprooting of his understanding 
where the affirmation and the renunciation of belief — namely being a 
Muslim and a heretic simultaneously — are not juxtaposed against 
each another but are perceived as a confluence, which the wayfarer 
joins. 591 Avicenna’s discussion points to the transient quality of faith 
and challenges the view that sees faith as a self-contained concept. It 
argues for the existence of a paradoxical state of consciousness where 
faith and its antithesis do not collide but merge. In this state, the unity 
of God is experienced in His manifestation in all of the existence such 
that the wayfarer can be deluded into misinterpreting His unity as 
polytheism. ‘Ayn al-Qudat is in accord with Avicenna that the wayfarer 
goes through a process of unlearning the concepts that he has held to 
be true and perceiving the unity of God as an undifferentiated 
manifestation that is not held in sway by either faith or disbelief. In a 
discussion whose aim is to enlighten the wayfarer on the path to God, 
both the sharia and the path are abandoned for the murky prospects 
of a truth so incomprehensible that it can cause the wayfarer to become 
insane. 592 

On the path of love, unbelief and heresy (tarsal) are better 

In the vicinity of your tavern, infamy is better; 

Wearing the zunnar instead of the habit of unity, is better 

Insanity, insanity, insanity, is better. 


589 Abl Sa‘d MayhanI, Asrar al-Tawhid, p. 51. 

590 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

591 Carl Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism , p. 82. Ernst compares this letter with a 
similar letter by Hallaj on the subject of infidelity. He points out that Avicenna is 
referring to “transcendence of the three ‘individualities ( shukhus ),’ probably meaning 
the three ‘persons’ of grammar, and hence, all multiplicity; acceptance of these 
distinctions is equivalent to dualistic idolatry.” 

592 Tamhidat, sec. 463, p. 350. 
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Avicenna is remarkable because he is able to perceive this insanity and 
yet use rational discourse to describe it to others. In several places in 
his writing, Ayn al-Qudat reiterates that the wayfarer’s experience of 
God is too complex to be rendered as pantheism or polytheism. He 
explains, just as we know that God is with us in all manifestations of 
existence, we remain unaware of the quality of His proximity to us. In 
other words, our restricted and restrictive human understanding 
prevents us from comprehending the consciousness of God. Therefore, 
when we experience God in dimensions where reality is too paradoxical 
to be comprehensible, we are tempted to misconstrue our witnessing 
in the familiar pantheistic or polytheistic terms. This is the case with 
faith and heresy as they are discussed beyond the dictums of religion. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat emphasizes that religion is meant to respond to the 
human condition, which is dominated by the body and the corporeal 
mode of existence. A person who sheds the body, in death or in special 
realms of consciousness, perceives the irrelevance of religious dictates 
to his altered state of consciousness. At this juncture, he is directed by 
his heart and his soul in perceiving the meaning of the Doomsday and 
the apocalypse: “the day when earth is transformed into something 
other than itself and so is the firmaments .” 593 The hour is reached 
beyond the three figures of Avicenna which stand for the spectrum 
from the believer to the polytheists who include the Greek philosophers, 
the Indian sects, and the atheists. When one’s consciousness is linked 
to the consciousness of God, he perceives faith and infidelity to be the 
manifestations of the same reality. 

Gisudaraz ChishtI provides valuable insight on this discussion in 
his commentary of the Tamhidat. He explains that the exchange 
between Avicenna and Abu Sa‘id indicates that entry into veritable 
unbelief has two meanings. It means that the seeker reaches the truth 
and has an interpretation of it. However, his understanding of the 
truth is heretical, and incompatible with the sharia. The other meaning 
is that the seeker enters a truth, which is void of division, multiplicity, 
definition, and allusion. He perceives this truth as his consciousness 
joins it. But as he becomes conscious of it and tries to define it, he finds 
himself articulating heresy. In other words, the union is overshadowed 
with duality. In this manner, Avicenna describes veritable unbelief as 
an activity of perceiving the truth, which is equivalent to the seeker’s 


593 


Quran , 14: 48. 
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experience of his self-identity. Gisudaraz identifies the three figures to 
be the angelic realm ( malakut ), the highest heaven ( jabrut ), and the 
divine realm ( lahut ). He adds that some mystics like Ibn ‘Arab! could 
only advance this far into the unseen. In contrast, Avicenna identifies 
realms beyond these three, which are unimaginably abstract and 
remote from conceptualization. A mystic who is below the three 
figures is a Muslim in having his heart set on God and in not engaging 
in idolatry, and a polytheist on the grounds that his attention is set on 
himself and his self-identification through the actions ( afal ), motions 
( harakat ), and rests ( sakanat ), that he experiences in accosting God. 
The mystic who reaches the realms past the three figures, is dissociated 
from notional Islam and the superficial norms of religiosity. Such a 
person is both a Muslim and a non-believer on the grounds that he has 
arrived at such depths in the unseen but is still far from the truth of the 
truth. In this context, unbelief is a beacon on the path that directs the 
wayfarer toward the next destinations. This is how unbelief finds its 
genesis in the truth. When Abu Sa'id pays homage to Avicenna on 
account of his insights, he is either referring to witnessing an existence 
whose being overtakes the wayfarer and the act of witnessing, or he is 
speaking about a mode of perception that the mystic identifies with. 
Drawing attention to these two possibilities, Gisudiras makes a 
distinction between the visionary and the contemplative modes of 
perceiving unbelief and the truth. 

These truths are reached through death. ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s approach 
to death is such that he considers both living and thinking to be 
constituents of death. He argues that life and death are not separable 
by the ceasing of one’s heart beat. Death is an elevated state of 
consciousness that can be experienced by the mystic at the same time 
as he is anchored in a living body. In his writing, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
describes an exalted out-of-body experience, which he refers to as 
mystical death. While in this state, the wayfarer is not unalive: he is in 
a state incorporating both life and death and yet undefinable by 
conventional understanding of the two. Mystical death is the stage of 
experience that reveals the transparency of perception on the 
Doomsday. This coming in contact with death is a response to time. 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, similar to his mentor Ahmad Ghazzali, contemplates 
time as a grappling between the time of the lover (time temporal) and 
that of the beloved (durationless time). ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes his 
understanding of time as the event of the Doomsday and as the 
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perception of the lights that the wayfarer experiences . 594 Through 
death, the wayfarer penetrates into the unseen seeking union with the 
beloved. There he sees the secrets of the Doomsday because he has 
passed through the veils that conceal the “hour.” For ‘Ayn al-Qudat, 
the Doomsday of the wayfarer is the day that he has risen against 
himself and embraced the end of time. That is the day when the secrets 
of his heart are laid open and he perceives them through his transcended 
consciousness . 595 Mystical death creates a rupture in the consciousness 
that relativizes life and death as well as ones identity. This detached 
consciousness has progressed beyond thinking, through death, 
through — even — the apocalypse. Mystical death is a state of mind, a 
mode of beyond- thought that perturbs any pre-conceived notion of 
cognition and self-identity. ‘Ayn al-Qudat conveys this consciousness 
in terms of the lights that he has observed in the unseen. In the 
Tamhldat, after describing human beings and the creation through an 
epistemology of lights, he explains : 596 

But, O friend, know that if they want to allow a man into himself and 
enlighten him into his own self, he will gain sight: “And if you obey 
him you will be on the right path .” 597 It is thus that the illumination of 
the Light of God gives man eyes, and ears, and tongue. “By him was I 


594 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, p. 95. Consider for instance the passage below in Zubdat 
al-Haqaiq, from the section entitled The Nature of Doomsday Is Hidden in Relation to 
Human Knowledge. 

Know that the Hour is inside the veils of the heavens and the earth, and it bears the 
same relation in regard to these veils as the fetus bears to the womb of his mother. 
For this reason, the Hour will occur only when “the earth has shaken to its extreme,” 
[ Qur’an , 99:1] and the sky has opened asunder and the stars have been effaced, and 
the sun has fallen, and the mountains have moved and the loaded she camels left 
unattended, [Qur’an, 81: 1-4] and the contents of graves have scattered, and the 
contents of the hearts made manifest [Qur’an, 100: 9-10]. To sum up, “the day when 
earth is transformed into something other than itself and so is the firmaments” 
[Qur’an, 14: 48]. So, as long as the wayfarer is outside the veils of the earth and the 
heavens, the Hour does not happen to him. For, the Hour is only inside the veils 
because God is inside the veils and to Him belongs the knowledge of Hour. As 
he — God’s blessing and peace be upon him — says: “The Hour will not occur while 
on the face of earth there is anyone who says ' there is no God but God.” This means: 
as long as a man remains outside the veils, the Hour is hidden from his knowledge; 
but as soon as he passes these veils on his path and becomes grounded in enjoying 
the presence of Ideas, the secret of the Hour becomes disclosed to him. 

595 Tamhldat, sec. 427, pp. 325-26. 

596 Ibid., sec. 354, pp. 270-71. 

597 Qur’an, 24: 54. 
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hearing, and seeing and speaking and by me he hears and by me he sees 
and by me he speaks,” are descriptions of the attributes that adorn the 
wayfarer. At this stage he has gone past the earth and the heavens and 
slough off his self and his humanity and has seen “yet, when we want, 
we can change, entirely, the like of them .” 598 He has arrived at “the day 
when earth is transformed .” 599 He has inhaled the scent of “who has 
known his self,” and tasted the wine of “has known his lord.” “Indeed, 
God created Adam after the visage of mercy” has appeared to him. “The 
merciful is established on the throne ,” 600 is disclosed to him. “Governing 
the affairs from the heavens to the earth ” 601 is actualized to him. “God 
all mighty is descending,” has become manifested to him. With zeal, he 
has set on in the world of “the enactment of their temperament is 
through the qualities of God.” He has attained “they became recipients 
of divine attributes.” And “the believer is a mirror for another believer” 
has brothered him. 

As this passage indicates, insight through death results from a direct 
and individual experience; it involves desiring and willing death on 
the part of the wayfarer and being taken in on the other side. This 
relies on the will to step into another reality — death — whose 
preliminary move is to part with one’s self and to examine the self. 
This experience incorporates the cognizance of the self-identity in 
relation to the unseen ( ghayb ) as well as the relation between the body 
and the soul as the individual wayfarer experiences it. The narrator in 
the Tamhldat recalls and records life in terms of death, and death in 
terms of life. The writing in the Tamhldat is thus the juncture of 
eternity and also the presence expressed most vividly in the technical 
language of lights . 602 

‘Ayn al-Qudat has observed the lights in the realm of death that 
have derived from within his own heart. His perception of these lights 
pivots on the relation between external light and the non-compared 
light of God in his station in the quest: his degree of self-knowledge of 


598 Ibid., 76:28. 

599 Ibid., 14: 48. 

600 Ibid., 20: 5. 

601 Ibid., 10: 3. 

602 Muhammad S. Shahrazurl, Sharh-i Hikmat al-Ishraq, edited by Hossein Ziai 
(Tehran: Pajhuheshgah, 1993). The meta-language of such discourse is developed by 
SuhrawardI later in the same century. Shihab al-Din Yahya ibn Habash ibn Amirak 
‘Abul-Futuh SuhrawardI — known as the Shaykh al-Ishraq (Master of Illumination) 
was born in Iran in the year 549/1154. He was ordered to death by Saladln’s son, 
al-Malik al-Zahir at Aleppo in 587/1191. He is the author of Hikmat al-Ishraq 
(Philosophy of Illumination). 
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the continuum of lights, and his understanding of God. The encounter 
with the self and the unknown is as personal and unique as a person’s 
death can be. 'Ayn al-Qudat states the varied complexities of this 
individuality through his teaching that each mystic’s path is distinct 
from others to the extent that insanity and blasphemy in some can be 
taken as the true measure of faith . 603 This death, daring, and love is an 
act of faith beyond reason. When the wayfarer arrives at the threshold 
of death he must part with his body and willfully enter the unknown. 
The initiation into death requires the exercise of the mystic’s individual 
and personal ability to overcome his attachment to the body and its 
security: the security of form as a familiar container — a frame and a 
shield, outlining one’s dimensions in time and in space. This existence 
means separating one from the others: in this case, death. Leaving the 
body behind characterizes the stage when the wayfarer overcomes 
being anchored in the body. Rending the soul free from the body 
involves suspense as the soul is outside the body while hovering in 
close proximity to it. This suspense occurs in the moments after the 
soul has left the body but can still think in corporeal terms, in relation 
with the body. Fear ( khawf) is an anticipated reaction in this state. The 
apprehension of the unknown and the fear of not returning back into 
the body and dying an untimely death permeate this threshold. 

The wayfarer grapples with death and annihilation ( fana ) at 
different stages in the journey as he roams the unseen and participates 
in its mysteries by interacting with the lights of Muhammad and 
Satan. These lights represent the created world as emanations of 
God . 604 

The conclusion of what is being said is that God is the essence and light 
the contingency; and essence never is nor shall be without accident. 
Therefore, I have called the firmament and the earth by these names 
metaphorically, since they are His two lights. Because the principle of 
the sky and the earth, and their reality, is these two lights: the light of 


603 Tamhidat, sec. 301, pp. 231-32. 

Alas! Those scorched by love are mad, and madness is related to insanity, and insanity 
leads to infidelity. Wait until you see our beloved; then you will know why one could 
become insane. Have you ever seen anyone become insane because of an idol? Listen 
to these verses: 

By religious law infidelity was revealed 
Because love’s madness became insanity 
Whoever gained sight through love’s blasphemy 
Came from the grasp of the beautiful unique idol 

604 Ibid., sec. 340, p. 258. 
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Muhammad and that of Satan. A description of the sky and the earth 
has already been given; look them up in the appropriate places. So what 
and which is this light that is the creation of the essence of divinity? 
God willing, it will be told symbolically, point by point. 

In this context, what is called Satan presents itself as a light and as one 
of God’s attributes. He is the lover who is separated from the beloved 
and is deprived from seeing Him. In ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s interpretation of 
the Doomsday, heaven and hell are described in their relationship 
with one’s ability to see the beloved . 605 

So, it becomes clear what is heaven and what is hell. That elder thus 
said: “Love is the path and the sight of the beloved is heaven but 
separation is fire and torment.” He said that the love of God is the 
religion of the lover, and seeing the beloved his heaven, being far from 
Him is his inferno. This, also, is entirely within the self. 

Here ‘Ayn al-Qudat describes a kind of seeing that defines the 
Doomsday of perception. Hell is where one cannot see the beloved, 
and heaven is being in his presence. In this manner, ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
contemplates the process of separation and union, the move in the 
direction of truth, and the reality of unity in terms of death and the 
language of lights . 606 He explains, one’s identity (ana iyatuhu) issues 
from his separations from his self at different stages of the death 
journey. One’s identity, death and visions of the beloved, involve 
many levels of discovery or “unveiling.” He explains that the wayfarer 
can see the unseen not with the eyes of reason but, similar to the 
Prophet Muhammad, with his inner sight (‘ayn al-baslra). This kind 
of seeing is an act of faith and an essential step on the path toward 
God. Sight is associated with the vision of God almighty and the 
apocalyptic vision of His wrath and mercy on the day of judgement. 
The act of seeing, the seen, the sight of the Judgement Day, revelation, 
and the person of the wayfarer are all brought together in a place of no 
place: the heart of the wayfarer. There, both time and space cease 
being and the truth is manifest in eternity. 

For ‘Ayn al-Qudat, the secrets of the Doomsday become visible to 
whomever traverses the distance between life and death, goes beyond 
the confines of understanding toward the unseen and the unknown, 
and ultimately, finds repose in His presence. The truth is encountered 


605 Ibid., sec. 384, p. 292. 

606 Zubdat al-Haqaiq, pp. 91-92: 
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in degrees in a special state of consciousness that is inconceivable 
unless it is personally lived. The truth is where light ceases being a 
modality in observation. The truth is perceived beyond Muhammad 
and Satan who represent the attributes of God: the truth is past good 
and evil in the direction of His essence. This realization brings ‘Ayn 
al-Qudat closer to his understanding of his own humanity and his 
understanding of man through death. It did not, unfortunately, bring 
understanding to the men who sat in j udgement of him in 1131. 




APPENDIX 


Letter 98 

' Ayn al-Qudat addressed the following letter to an unidentified person 
who criticized him for appealing to his captors for release from the 
prison in Baghdad. 607 

550 - I read the consolation that came from the great and endeared 
brother, may God prolong his longevity and make his end more 
blessed than his worldly life. My soul received abundant peace and 
comfort from it. I welcomed those elegant words and subtle meanings 
wholeheartedly and these verses came to my mind: 

Your letter arrived, it is colorful 
It made me vivacious with joy. 

The gardens, when they saw your letter, withered with envy 
The pearl dissolved abashed by its eloquence 

I filled my ears with passages from it 
Until I covered its lines with kisses 

551-1 did not want to leave a few points unattended, may God out of 
His graciousness keep us against errors. First: you were astonished by 
the description of the longing for the homeland; had you studied these 
chapters in their entirety you would not have found room for this 
objection. In a similar vein, Balal al-Habashi, may God be pleased with 
him, and the Prophet, praise be upon him, yearned for the mountains 
and the streams of Mecca. This is what we understand from the 
apparent qualities. In addition, your objection that in my diction, I 
was verbose and rhetorical rather than unrestricted, is exactly true; 
your words speak my heart. Indeed, the best poetry is the most untrue 
and the verbose is the twin of the poets. 608 That is why I renounced 


607 “Letter 98,” in Maktubdt , 2: 355-63. 

6°8 A ra bic uses the word shuara rather than al-shaarln as the plural for shair. The 
choice of this form here can indicate a mistake on the part of the scribe whose native 
language is, ultimately, Persian. Or it can be a pun indicating “those who feel,” which 
is the exact meaning of the word al-shaarln. 
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both of them and admitted that the perfection of both of these crafts 
is that which is adorned with deceit. When the wayfarer understands 
the harm in lying, he will cease doing it. That is all! 

552 - Your letter had also said that patience is the behest of the noble. 
This is true; however, cultivating and acquiring knowledge is a different 
matter. Just as being described by distinguished attributes and being 
dissociated from abject qualities, is a different world all to itself. My 
aim is to acquire knowledge of asceticism, patience, unity, trust, 
content, surrender, resignation, and affection. But, I am indeed far 
from the reality of these attributes. 

Blind-folded 1 can read the writings of this group 
1 want to reach and greet them, but 1 cannot 
1 love the righteous but 1 am not among them 
Would that God grant us righteousness 

553 - However since I am not one of them, I follow after them. 

If I cannot buy a jar of sugar 

At least I turn the flies away from the jar 

Indeed, the people of the truth have said: 

Even if you weigh two thousand measures of wine 
Unless you drink of it, you cannot be intoxicated 

As for the saying, one who loves a people is one of them, that also is 
marvelous. When the beloved is out of reach, the lover has no choice 
but to be acquainted with her domain. 

Those who stand guard and protect your district and dwelling 
Are indeed sovereign over me, since they carry your scent 

554 - O you brave young man! It is deception, when I am not patient 
but claim patience. If I have claimed knowledge, I have done so by way 
of my humanity not by way of chivalrous men. If I have claimed 
[knowledge] in Zubdat al-Haqaiq, which I composed ten years ago, 
either I was deceitful and ignorant in all my lengthy and elaborate 
discussions or at that time I enjoyed a state that is no longer with me. 
Therefore, that was correct in relation to that time only. The issue now 
is in relation to the present time. And of course, the mystic lives at the 
moment, only. In every breath he only states and strives for that which 
is real at the moment. How well did he say when he said: 
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What magic can work against the ensnaring talisman of the vicissitudes 
of fortune? 

Except patience, what other remedy is there against the wheel of time? 
With all of this, what can I do with the sanguine wine? 

Y esterday is gone, tomorrow is not clear, what about now? 

555 - Should one speak, then they say: “He has claimed prophecy.” 
Should one act with humility, then there is room for objection. Should 
one remain silent, then it is interpreted as a confession of heresy and 
of disbelief. Should one speak, then the listener should have a thousand 
ears. Alas, how strange! Verse: 

There is no one like the wretched me 

Who is disheartened by both seeing and not seeing you 

In spite of this, they should not make any complaints because this 
longing is a long journey. How can one who objects understand my 
intention by intimating Alwand and Mawashan ? Peace be upon him 
who said: How well did Zaynab hide her love from the people? 

556 - A group of travelers saw Bayazid grabbing on to the knob on the 
door of the ka'ba. They said: did you leave your lord in Bistam? If he 
is yearning for Bistam, how can they understand what kind of point it 
is: 


When I saw the tears, [I knew that] the tears revealed and betrayed me 
They increased and added sadness to my sadness 
I left all, but you, in their suspicions 
I covered the face of love with love 

If Moses, peace be upon him, yearned for mount Sinai, his yearning 
was not for dirt and pebbles. And if in the eternal Quran he takes a 
vow on these two mountains, the Fig and the Olive ( al-tln wa al-zaytun) 
that vow is not on the earth and stones. 609 Alas, no one except the 
lovers can understand the mysteries of love. 

When you come turn your eyes to other than us 
So they would assume that love is where you are looking 

It takes someone with the qualities of Ibn ‘Abbas who can understand 
that taking such a vow is neither on the dirt nor the stones, nor day, 


609 Quran, 95 : 1 - 3 . 
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nor night, and the stars. I swear by the night, the day, the sun, and the 
forenoon, indeed by the lord of all these. 

557 - Dear friend! Be aware! Do not treat lightly the words of the 
lovers. “There is, in their stories, instruction for men endowed with 
understanding.” 610 Behold, they are talking about Jacob. Do you think 
“And his eyes became white with sorrow. And he fell into silent 
melancholy” 611 is because of his separation from Joseph or for 
something else? If he was suffering this pain on account of Joseph then 
since it is permissible for the prophets to suffer such a pain, the entire 
world is justified in its longing for the friend. “How great is my grief 
for Joseph!” 612 This sigh means a different world of meaning for the 
Lord of love. In fact, that pain was not on behalf of Joseph. Joseph was 
a sign for another affair. Therefore, objections are not admissible. One 
should look at Alwand and Mawashan, and the tales of the lovers, with 
appreciation. This pain and complaint are not entirely about 
Hamadhan; they are about something else. Prison, is separation from 
the beloved; release, is finding the beloved. 

558 - Here, I am not referring to myself. Nonetheless, I will say it, even 
though it is befitting if someone else talks about it so objections cannot 
be raised against him. There are many stations in love where the lover’s 
complaints and pleads are pleasing to the beloved but not his patience. 
No one knows this but the lover. And not just anyone knows the extent 
of the world of love. 

The universe of love is vast, and your bosom is narrow 

The tale of love is long, and out of your reach 

Do not forget that a grand master dismissed the patience that Hussayn 
Mansur Hallaj, may God be pleased with him, was enduring in his 
affliction. He said: A youth who is settled in his folly says, “Patience! 
Rely on God.” 

559 - O friend! You had written to me that an issue is not set aright 
with faint zeal and verbose decrees. I swear on the great God, that is 
indeed the case. Praise be upon him [who said]: O soul, love is 
forbidden to the unrighteous. Love and self- afflicted-humility have 
always existed together. What is love to the righteous! How distant am 


610 Ibid., 12: 111. 

611 Ibid., 12: 84. 

612 Ibid. 
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I from the attributes of the chivalrous. I wish I did not invoke their 
name; it would have been to my advantage. This is the address from 
the ever-lasting One to the seekers: 

If you desire us, then plunge into sorrow! 

Like the bewildered, roam the world! 

Fill up your heart with sanguine tears poured into your eyes 
Then, after your eyes, give up your own life 

560 - Shafi'i was ill and kept saying: O God! If my salvation is in this 
illness, increase it! When an important man wrote him from Yemen, 
stating: What do you have to do with affliction? Be aware! Lest, you do 
not repeat this. So, Shafi'i stopped that and prayed: O God! Also grant 
us peace and blessing. ‘All, Prince of the Faithful, was ill and sighed 
much. They asked him: What is all this wailing and crying for? He 
replied: I cannot be patient with him. I am afraid he will increase it. 

561-0 friend! Concerning Mary — peace be upon her — they were 
saying: “His mother was truthful.” 613 In spite of that, she became 
impatient and said: “Ah! Would that I had died before this! Would 
that I had been a thing forgotten and out of sight!” 614 You ask: What is 
this longing for Hamadhan? I am attached to Hamadhan. Should I say 
I am not? 

Indeed I cry because of my exile: 

The eyes of the stranger always cry, 

The day I left my land 
I was wrong 
I wonder why I left 
My homeland where my love is 

O friend! I cannot talk about how this forced separation is the 
consequence of my voluntary departure. Can you hear [what I am 
telling you] ! 

The one who is cast away from him is but his kin 
The one who leaves the land where his beloved is. 

562 - I confess that content and patience in enduring the affliction that 
comes from the friend, are elevated states. What can I do since I do not 


613 Ibid., 5:75. 

614 Ibid., 19: 23. 
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have these qualities? The one who does, may he delight in them! But 
this is not the subject of objection because it involves an array of issues. 
In the beginning beseeching God, all mighty, and complaining to 
Him, is a demand on the path. These sentiments in the most exalted 
stations, day-by-day, take on a thousand hues. Have you not heard 
this? 

We became desolate because of the enchanting locks of your hair 
We turned vagrant because of the violence of your teasing eyes 
Your tainted nature made you brutish 
We also by nature have become vexed now 

No one except the lovers can recognize this tale: 

The locks of my idol incites a thousand passions 
The day they are not intent on stirring up mischief 
The day they wish to deceive by way of love 
They steal away hearts and souls and shed blood 

563 - If there is any lack of acumen here, he asks himself to forgive 
himself out of generosity. We are excused out of this matter because 
others are the observers and we are the wounded. How easy is war for 
people who are watching. It is noble to contend with those who are 
scorched; it is far from wisdom to scold us. All the great ones would 
excuse us; and we are much in need of admitted forgiveness. They do 
not accept it when I say it. There is no other refuge but to escape 
toward the brothers. 

Do not make plans for this inconsiderate world 
Do not mention a word but the world is all mercy 
You asked: Where did you lose the train of thought? 

Beware with this tale! Do not lose your life 

That is all. Praise to God the lord of the two worlds and His peace be 
upon Muhammad and his family. 
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